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To the Honourable, 
4 17 AND) nec. 
Right Reverend Father in 60 D, 


HEN R = 


Lord Biſhop of LONDON, Ke the 


7 a . Hand in . New 1 
ſition of Plutarch's. Moral, and being 
therefore deſired by the Publiſher to 


ums ; I, without much thinking, preſently con- 


prefix 2 Dedication to one of the Vo- 


cluded; that you, Right Reverend Father in Gd, 


muſt needs challenge the greateſt Right to what 
poor Services | am able to perform, eſpecially, 


ſince the Publiſher's Deſire is ro lay the five Vo- 2 
| lumes at the Feet of five of the Biſhops of our 


Church: Both becauſe you are my Dioceſan, and 
for that I received the Holy Order of Prieſthood 
from your Lordſhips Hands, with more than 
common Favour. I confels, it is a Preſumption 
of the. higheſt Nature; but hope, your Lordſhip 
will be induced to pardon it, the rather, becauſe. , 


it was not ſo much my own ſeeking, as the Pub- 


licher's Deſire ; and beſides, in me it is only inten- 

ded as a mean Acknowledgement of the Obliga- 

tions your Goodneſs has Roe upon me, when 1 
was, 


——— — — ̃ ̃ —vwV —— - 
” , e —— > —— 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
was, and am yer a meer Stranger, and thereby 
uncapable of deſerving any of that Favour and 


- Goodneſs you were pleas'd to confer. But I am con- 


ſcious, with what an Odium your Lordſhip re- 
ſears any thing that appears the leaſt Paraſitical; 
and therefore, leſt I ſhou'd be look'd upon as one, 


that has more of Flattery in him than Sincerity, 1 


forbear to offer thofe Elogiums you might juſtly 


expect, as nothing but your Due : It being evi- 


dent to all that know any thing of the Affairs of 


their Country, how much your Lordſhip has me- 


rited of it and them. Neither ſhall Ihere trouble 


your Lordſhip with any thing touching the Au- 
thor and his Works, both being ſo generally 
known already. Only this I wou'd in particular 
recommend to all, in the preſent Times; The | 
reading of his Treatile of Brotherly Love, in this 
Volume, the moſt uſetul Moral that can be known 


Words, Brotberly Love is as ſcarce (and | will add 


much more than) Brotherly Hatred was in ancient 
times. For, though Flutarch confines his Dif- 
courſe to ſuch Brethren, as were Sons of the ſame - 
Natural Parents; yet | preſume, it is molt of it 
applicable to Brerhren in a Moral Capacity: That 
 Emliſh Men and Proteſtants, in the preſent 
Juncture of Affairs eſpecially, ſhou'd unite, 
agree together, and love one another as Brethren, 
in the more Noble, as well as Comprehenſive 
Senſe of the Term. I might lanch out very far on 
this Subject, but that I fear I have treſpaſſed too 
much on your Lordſhips Patience already. Pray; 
ing, therefore, that as your Lordſhip has hitherto 
manifeſted your ſelf a moſt eminent Aſſerter and 


Supporter 


The Epeſtle Dedicatory. 

Supporter of the Rights of this Church and King- 
dom, the ſame good God will be graciouſly 
pleas'd ro add many happy Years to your gene- 
rous Proccedings, to his endleſs Glory, the Proſ- 
perity and Peace of theſe Nations, and of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion; and at laſt Crown all your En- 
deavours to that End with the Due, as promiſed 
Reward, of Peace, and everlaſting Life in his glo- 
rious Kingdom, I ſubſcribe, _ Bos 


My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt Dutiful Son, 


and moſt humble Servant, "4 


Charles Barcroft. 
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of FORTUNE. 


Engliſh out of the Greek by 
William Baxter, Gent. 


11% 


22 b Aﬀairs, Fortune not candul nua. 


N O does not Juſtice Rule the Affairs of Mor- 
tals neither? Nor Impartiality, nor Modera- 
tion, nor Decorum? Put it was of Fortune, 

and long of Fortune, that Ariftides remain'd 
obſtinate in his Poverty, although he could have made 
himſelf Maſter of much wealth? And that Scipio, when 
he had taken Carthage, neither receiv'd, nor ſo much 
as ſaw any part of the Booty ? Was it of Fortune and 
long of Fortune that Philocrates having received a cum 
of Gold of King Philip, laid it out in Whores and Fiſh ? 
And that Laſthenes and Enthycrates by meaſuring their 
E happineſs by their Bellies, and the molt abject of follies, | 
Wloit Olynthus ? Was it of Fortune that 


*The hdres as 


EAexander Son of Philip refrain'd from 
he Captive ones himſelf, and 
puniſh'd thoſe that offered them any 


rim, long of an evil“ Dæmon and 
, Fortune, firſt vitiated his Hoſts Wife, 


4 


Wins: as theſe can come by Fortune, 


| indignity ? But Alexander Son of 


Pindar 


Ind then took her away with him, 

; nd filled both the Continents with: 

Var and Calamities ? And if ſuch 5 th fall i 

vhat hinders but that we may as well 15 

Piead that Cats, Boars and Monkeys are conftralgad by | 

E 1 to be Ravenous, 1 and Ridiculous? But if 
| B 


us d by the Antients, 
did notfignifiec banceʒ 
but the Conduct and 
Allotment of our de- 
nius, and therefcre | 
calls her 

Beltpovos e 
our Demons Fortune. 


Plutarch ſaith, ſhe is 


called Blind, becauſe 


N 


there 


2 A 


fairs, nor any conſultation or enquiry about Utility. 
And that Sophocles did talk idly when he ſaid: DES 
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For what's to be ſought, or what's to be learn by Mor- 


| Republick is not ' overthrown ? or what Council of a 
Prince is not diffoly'd, if ſuch things are ſubject to For- 
tune? Which we uſe to upbraid with blindneſs, be- 


3 of Fortune. Vol. III. 


there be ſuch things to be found as Moderation, Juſtice II | 
and Fortitude, how can it ſtand with reaſon there 
ſhould not be ſuch a thing as Wiſdomalſo ? And if 
there be Wiſdom, how can it be but there muſt be Con- 
duct? For, Moderation is (as they are uſed to ſay) a cer- 
tain fort of Wiſdom; and Juſtice cannot ſubliſt with- 
out Wiſdom : And if ſhe be preſent, good Conduct 
muſt then the rather follow. And we call that Wiſdom 
that renders us manful; in Pleaſures, Continence and 
Moderation; in Dangers and Hardſhips, Endurance and | 
Reſolution; and in Communities and Publick Bulineſles, 
Equality and Juſtice. And therefore if we will needs | 
| have it that the effects of Conduct belong to Fortune, | 
let then both the effects of Juſtice and Moderation be- i 
long to Fortune alſo. Nay (and by Fove) let ſtealing | 
he aſcribed to Fortune too, and Cutting of Purſes, and a 
Juſtful lew'd life; and let us quit our Reaſoning quite, 
and turn our ſelves looſe to Fortune, to he carried and 
driven, like filth and duſt before an impetuous wind. If Wt * 
there be no ſuch thing as Conduct, it muſt of neceſſity . Ml 
follow there ſhould be no ſuch as adviſing about our Af 


What Cer is ſought, 
It may be canght: 
But when me ſhun, 
5 Will from i 0 | 22 
And when elſewhere he made this diſtribution of things. 
e what's to be 2 $ Ws 
J feek what's te be ſought: - 
beg the reſt of Heaven. 


tals, if all things go by Fortune? And what Senate of a 


cauſe we blindly fall into it. And indeed how can we 
otherwiſe chooſe, when we firſt pluck our Conduct like 
orr Eyes out of our Heads, and then take us a Ginge 4 

eh | OY vide 


© © Guide of our Lives? Imagine that now ſome one of vs 
8 . N 8 
4 Seers Affairs Fortune not Eye-ſight Rules, 


1 Nor Eyes-ſights Introduftors —-—- (as Plato calls them.) 


« 


, And again: 4 

2 Hearers Affairs are by blind Fortune RuPd. 99 
4 And not by a certain Power Receptive of the ſtrokes of 
4 Air, conveyed to it through the Organ of the Ear and 
55 Brain: It would beſeem us doubtleſs to pay a due re- 
8 ſpect to our Senſe. But our Sight, Hearing and Smel- 
AN ling, with the other Parts of our Bo- 1 
dies Faculties, were beſtowed upon us ö Tread 
g by Name * to Miniſter unto good © 
a Conquct and Diſcretion. And, *Tis the Mind Sees, and 
2, the Mind that Hears; the reſt are deaf and blind: and 
d as, were there not a Sun, we might „ 

[f for all the other Stars, paſs our days * 1 e 
71 in * Reverend Dark (as Heraclitus calls AN as = 
f. i;) fo had man neither Mind nor things tignifies 4: %. 
v. WW Reaſon, his Life would be, for, all his ru or Reverend. 
; Senſes, nothing better than that f 


Brutes. But jt is by neither Fortune nor Chance that 
we exceed them and bear {way over them: but Prome- 
theus (that js, Reaſon) is the Canſeco mar 1 
Which gives forWorkmens Horſe and Aſſes Foles. read drrid r- 


AS eX/cbylus ſpeaks, For the greater part in his Comps- 
of Brutes are much happier than we, as to "ior of Lund 
the Fortune and Form of their Conſtituti- _ LB” 
Jon; for ſome of them are arm'd with © 


1 nns, fome with Teeth, an ſome with Stings. 
® WH (6) Bur eb Urchin Back (faith En. 
8 e docies) Rviſtles wit h Priclly Tborns.— (5) Here I 7ead 


Others again are ſhod, others are d Ae , 


* lad wich Scales, others with nagen ce ſome? 


$-20015 But Afar alone(as Plato fpeaksY 
Vu ieſi ij nature unarm d, unſhod and uncovered. p 


4 | | 4 Of Fortune. | Vol. U. 
Bt all theſe ills ſhe ſmeetned with one gift; Reaſon; Care 
. ee 
; 2 ( c) Small is theStrength of poor frail Man, 
(c) For Tea gp 1 read Tet by his ſhifting wit he can NY,» 
geg M, out of his com- Enſlave the Arts and Properties 


parijon of Land and * PPS 71 
Ms Morte Theſe © all on Land, in Sea and Skies. 


yerſes ale out of Eu- The lighteſt and ſwifteſt things are 
ripides. Horſes; but they run for Man. A 


Dog is a fierce and an angry Animal; 


but it guards Man. Fiſh is the ſweeteſt thing, and Swine 
the fatteſt; but they are Mans Nouriſhment and Cheer. 
What's bigger than an Elephant? But this alſo is be- 
come Mans Play-thing, and a Spectacle at publick So- 
lemnities, and it learns to Skip, Dance and Kneel : 


Such things. as theſe being not introduced in vain, but 


that we might learn by them whither knowledge ad- 
vances Man, and above what things it jets him, and 
how he comes to be Maſter, and exceed all other things. 

For we nor Boxers, nor good Wreſtlers are, 5 


M . nt nR 
| © Yea, in all theſe we are far more unhappy than the 


Brutes. But by our Experience, Memory, Wit and Dex- 


terity (as Anaxagoras ſpeaks) we make 


| (d) For BanlTopusy I uſe of mwhat*s theirs: (d) We preſs | 


_ read EITE. out their Honey, we Milk them, we 
2. Eatch them and diive them up and 
down as we pleaſe. So that in all this, there is nothing 


that depends on Fortune, but all on Conduct and Fore- 


caſt : Moreover the affairs of Carpenters are affairs of 


Mortals, and fo are thoſe of Copper-founders, Builders 
and Statuaries; amongſt whom yet we can ſee nothing 
brought to Perfection by chance or at random, for that 


there falls in but little of Fortune to an expert Artiſt 


whether Founder or Builder; but that the moſt and 


greateſt part of their Workmanſhip is performed by 


meer Art, hath been thus inſinuated by a certain Poet: 


Go forth into the Street, ye Craftſmen all,” | 
Who on great Jove's Sharp-Ey'd Ergana call, 


— 
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Vol. III. Of Fortune. 


(c) That's ſtuck withSacredBaskets all around. 
For the Trades have Erganaand Mi- 


nerva for their (f) Patroneſs, and not 
Fortune. It is indeed reported of one, 
that as he was drawing of a Horſe, and 


5 


(e) For ee 
XI xv the 


Aldine and Ba- © 


d Editions 


have Fpany 


Tois AIKvalOt» 


had hit right in all the reſt, both ſhapes (f For f 
and colours, but was not well ſatisfy'd S I read 
vit the draught he had made of a puff of it fg Fr. 

; Froth that was temper'd by the Bit, and 8 on By. 
E wrought out with faint Breathing, and gon, work. 


i therefore had often wiped it off; but taet 
at length he in a great fume ſtruck his Pencil at a venture 

. full of Colours as it was againſt the Boards, and that, as 
itlight, to admiration it made a moſt lively impreſs, 
and ſo fill'd up what was defective in the Piece. I his is 
the only artificial work of Fortune that Hiſtory men- 
tions. They every where make uſe of Rules, Lines, 
Meaſures and Arithmetical Proportions, that their 
works may no where have in them any thing that is caſu- 
al or fortuitous. And the truth is, Arts are ſtiled a ſort 
of petty Wiſdoms,tho? they might be much better called 
certain Sneddings or Filings of it ſprinkled upon the 
ſeveral needful Services of human Life. As is obſcurely 
riddled to us in the Fire feigned to have been firſt divi- 
ded by Prometheus, and then ſcatter'd up and down the 


e 


World. For juſt ſo, certain * little 
particles and fragments of Wiſdom * Here I read nf. 
as it were crumbled and broken ſmall e 4 
fell into Ranks and Methods. It ſeet . 
therefore very ſtrange how it can come to paſs that 
Arts ſhould ſtand in no need of Fortune to compaſs their 
proper end, but that which is the greateſt and moſt, 
compleat of all Arts, and which is the very Sum of 
Mans worth and commendation ſhould prove to be nor 


x 5 4 


thing at all. But there is a Conduct in ſtretching and 
ſlackening of ſtrings, which they call the Art of Mufick; 
and in Dreſſing of Meats; which we cal Cookery; and 
in waſhing of Cloaths, which we call the Art ot Fulling: 
And we teach our Children how to put on their Shoes 
aud Cloaths, and to take their Meat in their Right 
N 1 hand 
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hand, and hold their Bread in their Left; as being ſen- 
ſible that not ſo much as theſe common things come by 


Fortune, but require attention and heed, But the 


greatelt things, and the moſt important to a happyState, 
require no Wiſdom, nor have any ſhare in rational 
proceeding and forecaſt. Yet no man ever wetted Clay 


and thei left it; as if there would be Bricks by Chance 


and Fortune; nor having provided Wool and Leather 


ſat him down and pray'd to Fortune that they might be 
made Cloaths and Shooes for him; nor can any man 


when he hath amaſſed together much *. and Silver, 


and furniſh'd himſelf with a multitude of Slaves and 
Attendants, and encloſed himſelf in a great Palace with 
many Gates, and ſet. out coſtly Couches and Tables, 
fancy to himſelf that if he have not Wiſdom with them, 
_ theſe things will be his happineſs and an undiſturbed, 
blisful and unchangeable life. One ask'd General Iphi- 
cratet, by way of taunt; what he was ? For he was nel» 
ther Spearmah, nor Archer, nor yet bore light Ar- 
mour I am (reply'd he) one that commands and uſes 
all theſe. In like manner Wiſdom is it ſelf neither 
Gold, nor Silver, nor Fame, nor Wealth, nor Health, 
nor Strength, nor Beauty. What then is it? It is what 
can uſe all theſe with Decorum, and by means of which 


every one of theſe is made comfortable, commendable 


and uſeful, and without which they become uſeleſs, un- 
Profitable and prejudicial, and the burthen and ſhame 
of their paſſeſſors. Heſiad's Prometheus therefore gives 


very good advice to Ep:metbeus. » | 


Brother be ſure you never tale 1 
A Boan from Jove but giv't him back. 


Meaning things of Fortune, and External. For as if 
he had bid him not to play on a Flute, if ignorant af 
Muſick, nor to read a Bock, if he knew not his Letters 


nor to ride, if he underſtood not a Horſe; ſo it would 


be if he adviſed him not to govern, if a Fool; nor to be 


2 rich man, if à Miſer; and not to Marry, if apt — 0 


— 
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Vol. III. | | Of Fortune, . 7 

Rul'd by a Woman. For as Demeſthe- u por 8 1 1 
| - | ; þ F 

nes ſaith, * Succeſs above deſert is to read my 15 2 2 1 


Fools an occaſion of miſ- thinking, yes, was printed in the 


and good Fortune above deſert is to ine and Baſil Edi- 
the unyiſe an occaſion of miſ-doing. 9%» 


— 


Of VERTUE and VICE. 


Made Engliſh out of the Greck by the ſame Hand. 


warming him themfelves, or by imparting heat to 
im (for every Garment is of it ſelf Cold, which is the 
reaſon that we ſee thoſe that are very hot and in aFeayer - 


'& apparent that Cloaths make a Man warm not by 


often ſhifting and changing one thing 
for another: ) but what heat aMan ex- 5 
hales out of himſelf, that the Garment lying cloſe to his 


Body keeps together and contracts, and when it hath dri- 
ven it inward,it will not ſuffer it again to diſſipate. This 
being the very caſe of external Affairs too, is it that 
cheats Vulgar Heads, by making them think that if 
they might but encloſe themſelves in great Houſes, and 


heap together abundance of Slaves and Riches, they 
might then live to their own minds. But an agreeable 


and gay life is not to be found without us; on the con- 
trary it is Man that out of his own Temper, as out of 
2 Spring, adds pleaſure and gayety to the things about 


pe Houſe looks merrier when the Fire burns. 


And Wealth is the more agreeable, and Fame and Pow- 


er the more reſplendent, When they have the joy of the 
Miad to accompany them. Since we ſee how that 


through a mild and tame diſpoſition Men can bear Po- 


verty, Baniſhment and old Age eaſily and ſweetly. For 


as Odours perfume Thredbare Coats and poor Rags, 
while Prince Anchiſe's +. Ulcer felt 4 for / x (Vice 


0 


forth a loathſome purulencz fore I read . 


SC: Mhen 


* For iy I read fy. 
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8 Of Vi riue «nd Vice. Val. It. 


for e- 1 Mhen the foul Tent by dript on his Purple Rohe. 5 


ien 7 "bu: Even ſo every ſtate and condition of Life, 
enn if accompanied with Vertue, is undiſtur- 


bed and delightful, But when Vice is intermixt, it 
renders even the things that appear ſplendid, ſumptu= 


ous and magnificent, moſt diſtalteful,nauſeous and unac- 
teptable to the poſſeſſors. 5 


This Man's thought happy in the Market-Place, 
But when he ope's his Doors, Hell is his Caſe. 


The Woman Rules all, commands and brawls, Though 
one may without any great difficulty get rid ofa wick - 
ed croſs-grain'd Wife, if he be but a Man and not a 


Slave. But a Man cannot write a Bill of Divorce to 


his Vice; and thereby free himſelf from further trou- 
ble, and proctre his own repoſe by living apart; but 


it ſtill cohabits with him, and dwells in his as bowels, : 


and cleaves to him both by night and by day, 
8 burns without. a Torch, makes green old Ave. at 


Being through i it's vain glory,a burthenſome fellow-tra» | 
veller z and through its voracity, a chargeable Table- 
companion; and a troubleſome Bed-fellow by breaking 


and {ſpoiling ones ſleep at night with cares, anxieties / 
and ſurmiſes. For * when they do 


For 1 r-ad Tor ſleep, their body is indeed at reſt and 


quiet, but their Mind is through ſys | 


. perſtition in Terrors, Dreams and Frights. 


When in my ſtumbers ſorrows fil me, 
T They fri 1 Dreams and Viſions 2 me, 
505 49-09% 2-03. ene, 


1 thus Linh Fear, Anger and Luſt affect us. por 


by day- time our Vice by looking abroad and faſhioning | 
her ſelf to the manner of others, grows ſhamefac'd and 
finds her ſelf oblig'd to mask her own diſorders, and 
does not yield her ſelf up wholly to her appetites, but 
oftentimes reſiſts and ſtruggles with them. But in times 


of ſleep, when it eſcapes both the opinions of Men and 


the Laws, and is at the remoteſt diſtance from awe and 


reſpect, 
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reſpect, it ſtirs every deſire, and raiſes up its maligni- 
ty and lewdneſs. For it attempts (as Plato ſpeaks) the 
embraces of a Mother, it purveys unlawful Meats, and 
refrains from no fort of Action, enjoying Villany, as 
far as it is praQicable, * in Shades for de L read 
and Phantoms, that end in no real & de, with H. 
pleaſure or accompliſhment of deſite; enn. 
but have only Power to ſtir up and enrage diſorders and 
diſtempers. Where then is the pleaſure of Vice, if there 
be no where to be found either freedom from care, or 
exemption from trouble, or ſatisfaction, or undiſtur- 
bedneſs, or repoſe? A ſound Complexion and good 
health of Body, gives indeed both place and birth to the 
fleſhes pleaſures; but there cannot be engendered a 
gayety and chearfulneſs in the Mind, unleſs undaunted- 


ness, aſſurance, or an immoveable ſerenity, be the foun- 
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dation. Nay, if ſome hope or ſatisfaction ſhould ſimper 
a little, this would be ſoon puddled and diſturb'd by 
ſome ſudden eruption of care, like a ſmooth Sea by a 
Rock. Heap up Gold, gather together Silver, raiſe | 
up Walks, fill your Houſe with Slaves, and the Town 
with Debtors, if you do not appeaſe the diſorders, of 
your own Mind, and ſtint your unſatiable deſire, and de- 


liver your ſelf from fears and cares, you do but rack 


Wine for a Man in a Feaver, and adminiſter Honey to 
a Min diſturbed with Choler, and prepare Meat and 
good Cheer for People that have the Flux or Gripes, 


who can neither retain it, nor be ſtrengthen d by it, 


but are over and above ſpoiled by it. Do you not ſee 


ho lick perſons loath, ſpit out and * For wureninee 


bs pos 1 e 


g 


* 


refuſe the fineſt and * moſt coſtly 1 read moaurerica. 
= Meats, though they be profer'd and 7... 
forcd upon them: And how again when their com- 
plexion alters, and good Spirits, ſweet Blood, and a 
Connatural heat is engender'd, they get up and gladly 
and willingly eat brown Bread, Cheeſe and Creſſes? 

| Such a diſpoſition as this, is it that Reaſon works in the 
Mind: And you will have ſufficiency, if you will but 
learn what a notable and generous Mind is. Vou wilt 
live luxuriouſly in Poverty, and be a Prince; and ys. 
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will be as much in love with a vacant and private life, as 
with that of a General or King. If you once apply to 
Philoſophy you will never live without pleaſure, but 
vou will learn to be every where pleas d, and with every 
thing. Lou will be pleas'd with Wealth, for making you 
eneficial to many; and with Poverty for not having 
much to care for: With Fame, for being honour'd; and 
with Obſcurity, for being unenvied. -- 
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Conjugal Precepts: Dedicated to Pollianus 
J 
Tranſlated from the GREEK hy John Phillips, Gent. 


| N W that the Nuptial Ceremonies are over and 
1 that the prieſteſs of Ceres has joyned ye both toge- 
ther in the Bands of Matrimony, according to the Cu- 
ſtom of the Country, I thought a ſhort Diſcourſe of this 
nature might not be either unacceptable or unſeaſona- 
ble, but rather ſerve as a kind Epithalamium to congra- 
tulate your happy Conjunction. More eſpecially ſince 
there can be nothing more uſeful in Conjugal Society, 
than the obſervance of wiſe and wholſome Precepts, 
ſuitable to the Harmony of Matrimonial Converſe. For | 
among the variety of Muſical Moods! and Meaſures, 
there is one which is calld Hyppothoras, a ſort of Compo- 
ſition to the Flute and Hoboy, made uſe of to encou- 
rage generous Barbs, when fainting in the Chariot Ra- 
ces. But Philoſophy being furniſt'd with many noble 
and profitable Diſcourſes, there is not any one ſubject 
'_ that deſerves a meer and more ſerious ſtudy, than that of 
Wedlock: Whereby they who are engag'd in a long 
Community of Bed and Board, are more ſtedfaſtly Uni- 
ted in Affection, and made more pliable one to another 
in humour and condition. To this purpoſe, having re- 
duced under ſeveral ſhort Heads and Similies, ſome cer» 
tain Inſtructions and Admonitions which you, as tutor d 
up in Philoſophy, have frequently already heard, I ſend 
ye the Collection as a Preſent, beſeeching theMules 10 DN 


9 
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Vol. III. | 
theirPreſenceto aſſiſt theGoddeſerns,that theHarmony 
of your mutualSociety andComplacency inDomeſticDi- 
ligences, may outcry the melodious Concords of Lute or 
Harp, while living united together by Reaſon | and 
hhhhß... RR 9010's, 
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On the other ſide, thoſe young Ladies that diſoblige and 
diſquiet their Husbands in their firſt Embraces, may be 


vor Sword will hardly prejudice the folid Subllance, © 
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1. Therefore it was, that the Ancients plac d the Sta- 


tute of Yenus by that of Mercury; to ſignifle, that the 
Pleaſures of Matrimony chiefly conſiſt in the fweetneſs 
| of Converſation: They alſo ſet the Grace and Sudela, 
the Goddeſs of Eloquence together; to ſhew, that the 
married couple were only to act by perſwaſion, and not 


to uſe the violences of wrangling and contention. 

- 2; Solon adviſed, that the Bride ſhould ear a Quince 
before ſhe entred the Nuptial Sheets; intimating there- 
by in my opinion, that the Man was to expec his firſt 
Pleaſures from the Breath and de, of his new married 
Bedfellow; thau which nothing renders the touch of 


the Lip more agrecable and delightful, 


* 
9 » 


3. In Beotia it is the cuſtom, what time they Vail the 


Virgin Bride, to ſet upon her Head a Chaplet of wild 


Aſparagus, which from a thorny ſtalk affords a moſt de- 


licious Fruit. To let us underſtand, that anew marri- 
ed Woman diſcreetly brooking at the beginning the 
firſt diſtaſtes of Marriage reſtraint, grows yieldingly 


complaiſant at length, and makes con e 
a happineſs. to each. And indeed ſuch Husbands yo 


cannot bear with little Diſdains, and firſt froppiſhneſs of 


Imprudent Youth, till rectified by kind and winning 
moderation, are like to thofe that chuſe the ſowr 
Grapes, and leave to others the ripe delicious cluſters, 


well compar'd to thoſe that patiently endure the ting, 


but fling away the Honey, Therefore it behoyes thoſe 
People whoare newly married toavoid the firſt occaſians 
of Diſcord and Diffention; conſidering that. ,Vellels 

. ö form? 8 i 2 Sine e 

newly form'd, are ſubject to be bruis'd and put out of. 


thape by many ſlight accidents,” but when the materials 
come once to be ſettled and harden'd by time, nor Fire 


Fire 


"i 


People that prefer miſguidance of the Blind, before the 
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Fire takes ſpeedy hold of Straw or Hares Fur; but 
then as ſoon * out again, unleſs fed with an addition 
of more fewel, Thus that ſame love, whoſe flames are 
only nouriſh'd by heat of Youth, and looſer Charms of 
Beauty, ſeldom proves of long continuance, or grows 
to wedlock maturity, unleſs it have taken a deep root 
in Conformity of Manners, or that their mutual Affecti- 
on be enlivened by the intermixture of Souls as well as 

550 3 While Prudence and Diſcretion feed the noble 


F. They who bait their Hooks with intoxicated 
Drugs, with little pains ſurprize the hungry Fiſn, but 
then they prove unſavory to the taſte, and dangerous to 
eat. Thus Women that by the force of Charms and 
Philters, endeavour to ſubdue their Husbands to the 
ſatisfaction of their pleaſure, or to highten their Impo- 
tency, become at length the Wifes of Madmen, Sots 
and Fools. For they whom the Sorcereſs Circe had en- 
chanted, being then no better then Swine and Aſſes, 
were no longer able to pleaſe or do her Service. But 
ſhe lov'd Ulyſſes entirely, whoſe Prudence avoided her 
venemous Intoxications, and rendered his Converſation 
highly grateful. And therefore they who rather chuſe 
to be the Miſtreſles of ſenceleſs Wittals, then the obe- 
dient Wives of wiſe and ſober Husbands, are like thoſe 


Conduct of them that can ſee and know, the way. They 
will not believe that Paſiphae, the Conſort of a Prince, 
could ever be enamour'd of a Bull, and yet themſelves. 

are ſo extravagant, as to abandon the Society of their 
Husbands, Men of Wiſdom, [Temperance and Gravity, 
and betake themſelves to the Beſtial Embraces of Riot 


/// ch 8 
6. Some Men either unable or unwilling to mount 
themſelves, into their Saddles, through Iufirmity or La- Wh 
Zineſs, teach their Horſes to fall upon their Knees, and 
in that poſture to receive their Riders. In like manner: 
there are ſome Perſons, who having married young 
Ladies, not leſs conſiderable for the Nobility of their, | 
Birth, then their wealthy Dowries, take Me eme 
E IP Sls 
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themſelves to improve the advantages of ſuch a ſplendid 


Conjunction, but with a ſevere moroſeneſs, labour to 


depreſs and degrade their Wives, proud of the Maſtery, 

and vaunting in Domeſtick Tyranny. Whereas in this 
Caſe, it beevmes a Man to uſe the Reins of Government 
with as equal regard to the quality and dignity of the 
Woman, as to the Stature of the HorſſGe.. 
J. We behold the Moon then ſhining with a full and 
glorious Orb, when fartheſt diſtant from the Sun; but 
as the warps back again to meet her Illuſtrious Mate, 
the nearer ſhe makes her approach, the more ſhe is 
Eclipſed until no longer ſeen. Quite otherwiſe a Wo- 

man ought to diſplay the Charms of her Vertue, and 
the ſweetneſs of her Diſpoſition in her Husbands pre- 
ſence, but in his abſence, to retire to ſilence and reſer- 
vedneſs at home. C 

8. Nor can we approve the ſaying of Herodotus, that 

a Woman lays aſide her modeſty with her ſhift. For 
ſurely then it is that a chaſte Woman chiefly vails her 

ſelf with baſhfulneſs, when in the privacies of matri- 
monial Duties, Exceſs of Love, and MaidenReverence, 


| become the ſecret Signals and Teſtimonies of mutual "2 


Po NR / 8 af n 

9. As in Muſical Concords, when the upper ſtrings 
are tuned exactly to their Octaves, the Baſe is always 
| loudeſt, ſo in well regulated and well order'd Families, 
all things are carried on with the harmonious conſent 

and agreement of both Parties; but the conduct and con- 
trivance chiefly redounds to the reputation and manage- 
ment ft i... eee LOI 


10. It is a common Proverb, that the Sun is too . 
| ſtrong for the North-wind ; for the more the Wind 


ruffles and ftrives to force a Man's upper Garment from 


| his Back, the faſter he holds it, and the cloſer he wraps 


it about his Shoulders. But he who ſo briskly defended 


9 himſelf from being plunder'd by the Wind, when once 


the Sun begins to ſcald the Air, all in a dropping ſweat, 

is then conſtrained to throw away not only his flowing 
| Garment, but his Tunick alſo. This puts us in mind of 
the practiſe of moſt Women, who being n 

bk | their 
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their Husbands in their Extravagancies of Feaſting and 
Superfluities of Habit, preſently fill the Houſe with noiſe 
and uproar; whereas, if they would but fuffer them- 
ſelves to be convinced by Reaſon and ſoft Perſwaſion, 
they would of themſelves acknowledge theirVanity,and 
1, Cato ejected a certain Roman out of the Senate, 
for kiſſing his Wiſe in the preſence of his Daughter. 
*Tis true, the puniſhment was ſomewhat too ſevere ; but 

Ik kiſſing, and colling, and hugging in the fight of o- 
thers be ſo unſeemly, as indeed it is, how much more 
undecent is it to jowr, and brawl, and mannder one at 
another, while Strangers are in Company ? If lawful 
Familiarity and Careſſes between Man and Wife, are 
not to be allow'd, but in their private Retirements; ſhall 
the bitter interchanges and loud diſcoveries of inve- 
Qive and inconſiderate Paſſion, be thought an enter- 

| taipmogt pleaſingly proper for unconcerw'd and publick 


12, As there js little or no uſe to be made of a Mir- 
rour, though in a frame of Gold enchag'd with all the 
ſparkling variety of the richeſt Gems, unleſs it render 
back the true ſimilitude of the Image it receives; ſo is 
there nothing of profit in a wealthy Dory, unleſs the 
Conditions, the Temper, the Humour of the Wife he 
_ conformable to the natural Diſpoſition and Inclination 
of the Husband ; and that he ſees the Vertnes of his own 
Mind exactly repreſented in hers, Or if a fair and 
beautiful Glaſs that ma kes a ſad and penſive Viſage look 
jocund and gay, or a wanton or ſmiling Countenance 
ſhow penſive and mournful, is therefore preſently reject- 
ed as of no value; thus may not ſhe he thought an an- 
Fry, peeviſh and importunate Woman, that louts and 
yrs upon the Careſſes of a Husband, and when he 
Courts the Paſtime of her Affections, entertains him with 
Frumps and Taunts; but when ſhe finds him ſerious 
in buſineſs, allures him then, with her unſeaſonable 
toyings to Pleaſure and Enjoyment? For the one is an 
offence of impertiuency; the other a 22 of her 
Husbands Kindneſs, But as Geometricians affirm, that 
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a 1 given to Martial Exerciſes, a 
ſttreight the drowſie ſloath of all their Subjects. Hus- 
bands thus effeminately Cinical only teach their Wives 


Wives. 
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Lines and Surfaces are not moy'd of themſelves, but 
according to the motions of the Bodies to which they 
belong, ſoit behovesa Woman to challenge no peculiar 
Paſſion or Affection as her own, but to ſhare with her 
Husband in his Buſineſs, in his Recreations, in his Cares 
and m:his:Nirth, g.. ene Key . 

13. As they who are offended to ſee their Wifes cat 


and drink freely in their Company. do but whet their 


- 


N to glut and gormandize in Corners by them- 
felves ; ſo they who refuſe to frolick in Retirement with 
their Wives; or to let *em participate of their private 
Paſtimes and dalliances, do but inſtru& them to cater for 
themſelves their own Pleaſures and Delights. 
14. The Perſian Kings, when they contain themſelves 


nvithin the limits of their uſual Banquets, ſuffer their 


married Wives to ſit down at their Tables. > but when 
they oncedeſign to indulge theProvacations of Amorous 


& Heats and Wine, then ſend away their Wives and call 


for their Concubines, their Gypſes and their Songſtreſſes, 


with their “Laſcivious Tunes and wantonGalliards. Where- 


in they do well, not thinking it proper to debauch their 
Wifes with the tipſie Frolicks and diſſolute Extravagan- 
cies of there IntemPerance. 7 arts ore bp 
If therefore any private Perſon, ſway'd by the unruly 
motions of his Incontinency,happen at any timeto make 
a trip with a kind ſhe friend, or hisWifesChamber-maid, 
it becomes not the Woman preſently to lowre and take 


Pepper ith? Noſe, but rather to believe, that it was his 


reſpect to her, which made him unwilling ſhe ſhould be- 


hold the Follies ofEbriety and foul Intemperance. 


15. Princes that be addicted to Muſic, encreaſe the 


Number of excellent Muſicians : If Lovers of Learning, 


all men ſtrive to Excel in ending and in Ne a It 
ilitary Ardor rowſes 


- 


W to Paint and Poliſh themſelves with borrowed Luſtre. 
be ſtudious of Poſtures, render em Immedeſt and. 
& Whoriſh: On the other ſide, Men of ſerious honeſt and 


rertuous Converſations make ſober, chaſte and prudent 
; VVV 16. A 
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the Miſeries and Calamities of the Husband. To the 


16. A youn g Lac ademonian Laſs being ask d by an 
Acquaintance of hers, Whether ſhe had yet embrac'd 


her Husband ? Madeanſwer, No; but that he had em- 
| braced her. And after this manner, in my Opinion, it 
behoves an honeſt Woman to behave her ſelf toward her 


Husband, never to ſhun, nor to diſdain the Careſſes and 
Dalliances of his amorous Inclinations, when he himſelf 
begins; but never her ſelf to offer the firſt occaſion of 


provocation: For the one ſavours of Impudent Harlo- 
try; the other diſplays a Female Pride and Imperiouſ- 
neſs void of conjngal Affection. 


17. It behoves not a Woman to make peculiar and 


| private Friendſhips of her own, but only to correſpond 
with her Husbands Acquaintance,and his Familiars alone 


to eſteem as hers. Now as the Gods are our chiefeſt and 
moſt beneficial Friends, it behoves her. only to worſhip 
and adore thoſe Deities, which her Husband Reputes 
and Rever ences for ſuch. But as for quaint Opinions 
and ſuperſtitious Innovations, let *em be envy cork 


from her ontermoſtThreſhold.For no Sacrifices or Ser- 

vices can be acceptable to the Gods, performed by Wo- 
men, as it were by ſtealth, and in Secret, without the 
ue lege of the Husbandda ants EM 
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18. Plato afferts thoſe Cities to be the moſt happy and 


_ beſt regulated, where theſe expreſſions, This is mine, 


This is not mine, are ſeldomeſt made uſe of. For that 
then the Citizens enjoy in Common, ſo tar as is con- 


venient, thoſe things that are of greateſt Importance. 
But in Wedlock thoſe Expreſſions are utterly to be abo- 


liſhed ; unleſs it be as the Phyſicians ſay, that the right 


ſſde being bruiſed or beaten, communicates its pain to 
the left. For ſo indeed as the Husband ought to Sym- 
pathize in the Sorrows and Afflictions of the Woman, 


much more does it become the Wife to be ſenſible of 


intent, that as knots are made faſt by knitting the bows 
ofa Thread one within another, ſo the ligaments of 
conjugal Society may be ſtrengthen'd by the mutual 


enterchange of Kindneſs and Affection. This Nature 
ber felf inſtruct us, by mixing us in our Bodies; while 


ſne 


1 


ſhe takes apart from each, and then blending the 
whole together, produces a Subſtance common to both, 


+? 


ſtate andPurſes chiefly requiſite among married Couples, 
hoſe principal. aim it ought to be to mix and incor- 


+ 4 E 2 


ever as in a Goblet, where the proportion of Vater ex- 


Woman brought the chiefeſt Part. 


herefore was the Match between the latter; but the 


ell upon the Greeks as Barbarians. 


o a certain Roman, why he had put away his Wife, both 
ober, Beautiful, Chaſte and Rich? The Gentleman put- 


11 


Woman to boaſt either of her Dower, her Parentage 
dr Beauty; but in ſuch things as molt delight a Hus- 


% 
© 


jon, and briskneſs of Humour, there, to ſhew nothing 


hich have been by little and little contracting for a 


etween Man and Wife, though perhaps unknown to 
rhers, are of that force, that above all things elle they 
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o the end that neither might be able to diſcern or di- 
ſtinguiſh what was belonging to another, or lay claim 
Wo aſſared Propriety. Therefore is Community of E- 


+ fol Kn, ER + 2 
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porate their Purchaſes and Disburſements into one Sub- 
Wance, neither pretending to call this hers, or that his, 
but accounting all inſeparably peculiar to beth. How- 


eeds the juice of the Grape, yet ſtill we call the mix- 
ture Wine; in like manner the Honſe and Eſtate muſt be 
reputed the Poſſeſſion of the Husband, although the + 


19. Helena was Covetous, Paris Luxurious: On the | 
other ſide, Ulyſſes was Prudent, Penelope Chaſte. Happy = 


WNuptials of the former brought an Iiad of Miſeries as 


20. The Queſtion beg put by ſome of his Friends 


ing forth his Foot, and ſhewing his Buskin, Is nor rhss, 
aith he, a new handſonie compleat Shooe, yet no Man but | 
y ſelf knows where it pinches me? Therefore ought not 


Þand, pleaſantneſs of Converſe, ſweetneſs of Diſpoſi- 


df harſhneſs, nothing diſtaſteful, nothing offenſive, bus 
rom day to day to ſtudy Behaviour jocund, blithe and 
onformable to his Temper. For as Phyſicians are much 
Wore afraid of Fevers,that proceed from hidden Cauſes, 


ong time together, than thoſe that receive their Nou- 
inment from apparent and manifeſt unconcoctions; 
us, if daily continued, the petty Snubs and Frumps 


canker 


Arts of Faſcination towards him. Wherefore Olympia- 


TG | 
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canker conjugal Affection, and deſtroy the pleaſure of 
Cohabitation. REN V 
12. King Philip ſo far doted on a fair Theſſalian La- 
dy, that ſhe was ſuſpected to have uſed ſome private 


laboured to get the ſuppos'd Sorcereſs into her Power. 
But when. the Queen had viewed her well, and duly 
examin'd her Beauty, beheld the Graces of her Deport- 
ment, and conſider'd her Diſcourſe beſpake her no leſs 
than a Perſon of noble Deſcent and Education, Hence, 
fond Suſpitions, hence vainer Calumnies, ſaid ſhe, for I 
plain ly find the Charms which thou makeſt uſe of are in thy 
ſelf. Certainly therefore a lawful Wife ſurpaſſes the 
common acceptation of Happineſs, when without enhan- 
cing the Advantages of her Wealth, Nobility and Form, 
or vaunting the Poſſeſſion of YVenus's Ceſtus it ſelf, ſhe 
makes it ker buſineſs to win her Husbands Affection by 
her Vertue and Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition. 
2212. Another time the ſame Olympias, underſtanding 
that a young Courtier had married a Lady, beautiful in- 
deed, but of no good Report, Sure, ſaid ſhe, the Hotſpur 
hadlitile Brains.otherwiſe he would never have married his 
Eyes. For they are Fools, who in the choice of a Wife, 
believe the Report of their Sight or Fingers; like thoſe 
who telling out the Portion in their Thoughts, take the 
Woman upon content, never examining what her Con- 
ditions are, or whether proper to make him a fit Wife 
23. Socrates was wont to give this Advice to young 
Me, that accuſtom themſelves to their Looking-glaſſes, 
it ill-favour'd, to correct their Deformity by the Pra- 
Kliice of Vertue : If handſom not to blemiſh their out- 
ward Form with inward Vice. In like manner it would 
not be amiſs, for a Miſtreſs of a Family, when ſhe holds 
her Mirror in her Hands, to diſcourſe her own thoughts; 
if deformed thus, Should 7 prove Lewd- and Micled too. 
On the other ſide, thus the Fair one, What if chaſte-he- 
| ſide? For it adds a kind of Veneration to a Woman nor 
ſo handſome, that ſhe is more beloy'd for the Perfections 
of her Mind than the outſide Graces of ker Bod. 
r ; 44. Diomſius 


J 
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24 e rm the Tyrant of Sicily ſent ſeveral coſtly 
I Preſents of Rich Apparel, Neck-laces and Bracelets to 
the Daughters of Ly/ander, which however the Father 
would never permit the Virgins to accept, ſaying, 7. heſe 
ih pandy Preſents will procure more Infamy than Honour to my 
Daughters, And indeed, before Ly/anders time, Sopho- 
cles in one of his Tragedies had uttered the following 
ſentence to the {ame effect. b e 

Miſtake not, ſilly Wretch, this Pompous Tramm 
Rather diſgraces, then proclaims thee Great, 

S Ad ſhews the Kags of thy Laſcivious heat. N 

| For as Crates ſaid, that is Ornament which adorns; and 
E that adorns a Woman which renders her moſt deſer- 
ing. An honour conferr'd upon her, not by the Luſtre 
of Gold, the ſparkling of Emcraulds and Diamonds, nor 

$ ſplendour of the Purple Tincture. but by the real Embel- - 

lihments of Gravity Diſcretion, Humility and Modeſty. 

28. They who offer to Juno, as the Goddeſs of Wed- 

lock, never Gonſecrate the Gall with the other parts of 
the Sarrifice, but having drawn it forth, they caſt it be- 


5 Whind the Altar. Which Conſtitution of the Law- ger 
- fairly implys, that all manner of Paſſionate Anger and 
© bitter neſs of Reproach ſhould be Exterminated from the 
e Threſholds of Nuptial Cohabitation. Not but that a 
10 Certain kind of Auſterity becomes the Miſtreſs of a Fa- 
fe. mily; which however mould be like that of Wine, Pre- 


t fitable and delightful, nor like Aloes, biting and medi- 
Cinally ungrateful to the Palate. 4 I TAP 


a- 26. Plato obſerving the moroſe and ſowre humour of 
t- Lenocraten other wiſe a perſon of great Vertue and Worth, 
a admoniſh'd him to Sacrifice to the Graces. In like man- 
ds ner, Lam of opinion that it behoves a Woman of mo- 
ts; I geration to crave the Aſſiſtance of the Graces, in her 
oo. behaviour towards her Husband, thereby (according to 


the ſaying of Merrodorus) to render their Society mutu- 

| ally harmonious to each other, and to preſerve her from 
being waſpiſhly proud, out of a conceit of her FideIKy | 
ind Vertue. For it becomes not a frogal Woman to be 


neglectfnl of decent Neatnels, nor out of an aw! . 2 
255 | — g EL 
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ſpect to her Husband, to refrain complacency in her 
converſation ; ſeeing that as the over- rigid humour of a 
Wife renders her honeſty irkſome, ſo Sluttery begets a 
hatred of her ſparing and pinching Huſwifry. Inſomuch 
that ſhe who is afraid to laugh, or to appear Merry and 


Gay before her Husband, for fear of waking his Jealou- 


ſie, may be ſaid to reſemble another that forbears to 


anoint her ſelf at all, leaſt ſhe ſhould be thought touſe 


unneceſlary or Harlotry Perfumes ; or to be like ſuch a 
one that neglects to waſh her Face, to avoid the Suſpi- 
on of Painting. Thus we find that Poets and Orators, 
who deſire to ſhun'the 1 tediouſneſs of a low, vulgar 


and drowſie Stile, ingeniopſly labour to detain and move 
both their Readers and 


cir Auditors by the Quaintneſs 
of their Invention; Grandeur of the Subject, and Lively 


Repreſentation of the Humours and Conditions which 


they bring upon the Stage. From whence a diſcreet Mi- 
ſtreſs of a Family may likewiſe learn to avoidall manner 
of over- nice Curioſity and ſqueamifh Affectation, all ex- 


ceſs of Jollity, ſavouring of the Curtiſan, and every thing 
tending to profuſe Pomp; which does not hinder her 
however from uſing that freedom with her Husband in 

her uſual Spor ts and familiar Careſſes, which the Gra- 


ces themſelves allow at ſeaſonable times with an equal 


mixture of Modeſty and Pleaſure. Nevertheleſs, if there 
be any Woman ſo ſevere and reſerv'd by Nature, that no 


means can be found to make her blithe and ſportive, it 


behoves her Hus band to give way to her Temper; and 
AS Phocion anſwered Antipater, who commanded him to 

do an ill thing that misbecame his Quality, 1 cannot be 
thy Friend, and flatter thee at one and the ſame time. In 
like manner ought a Man to reſt ſatisfied with the Ver- 


cues of a chaſte Wife, tho? her ſerious Diſpoſition will 
not permit her to act the airy part of a Miſtreſs. _ - 


27. The Egyptian Women were anciently never wont 


o wear ſhoes ; to the end they might accuſtom them- 


:zlyes to ſtay at home. But altogether different is the 
Hymour of our Women; for they, unleſs allowed their 
eels, their Bracelets and Necklaces. their gaudy Velt= 
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ments, Gowns and Petticoats, all beſpangl'd with Gold, 
and their Embroider'd Buskins, will never ſtir abroad. 
28. Theano, as ſhe was dreſſing her ſelf one Morning 


in her Chamber, by chance diſcover'd ſome Part of her 
Naked Arm. Upon which, one of the Company cry- 
W ingout, Oh, what a lovely Arm is there ! *Tis very true, 
W faid ſhe, but yet not common. Thus ought a chaſte and 


vertuous Woman to keep not only her naked Arms 
from open View, but to lock ap ber very Words, and 


| ſet a Guard upon her Lips, eſpecially in the company | 
| of Strangers, in regard there is nothing which ſooner 


diſcovers the Qualities and Conditions of a Woman 
„ ETIETEETTERISERiE: Ws 
29. Phidias made the Statue of Venus at Elis, with one 
foot upon the ſhell of a Tortoiſe; to ſignifie two great 
duties of a vertuous Woman, which are to keep home 


and be ſilent. For ſhe is only to ſpeak to her Husband, 


or by her Husband. Nor is ſhe to take amiſs the utter- 
ing her Mind in that manner, through another, more 


30. Princes and Kings honour themſelves in giving 
honour to Philoſophers and Learned Men. On the o- 
ther ſide, Great Per ſonages admir'd and courted by 


| Philoſophers, are no way honour'd by their flatteries ; 


which are rather a prejudice and ſtain to the Reputation 


of thoſe that uſe em. Thus it is with Women, who in ho- 


nouring and fubmitting to their Husbands, procure Ho- 


nour and Reſpects to their Husbands; but when they 


ſtrive to get the Maſtery, they become a reproach not 
only to themſelves, but to thoſe that are ſo ignomini- 
ouſly Hen-peckt. But then again, it behoves a Husband 
to controul his Wife, not as a Maſter does his Vaſſal, but 
as the Soul governs the Body; with the gentle hand of 
mutual Friendſhip and reciprocal Affection. For as the 
Soul commands the Body, withdut being ſubject to its 
Pleaſures and inordinate Deſires : In like manner ſhould 
a Man fo exerciſe his Authority over his Wife, as to 
ſoften it with Complaiſancg and kind Requital of her 
„„ ee ee ny 
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31. Philoſophers aſſert, that of Bodies which conſiſt 
of ſeveral parts, ſome are compos'd of parts diſtin& and 
ſeparate, as a Navy, or Army Royal: Others of conti- 
guous Parts, as a Houſe or a Ship: And others of parts 
united at the firſt conception, equally partaking of Life of 
and Motion and growing together, as are the bodies of It: 
all living Creatures. Thus, where People wed for pure ki 
akllection, that Marriage may be ſaid to reſemble thoſe tb 
Bodies, whoſe parts are ſolidly fixt together. They who re 
- marry for the ſake of great Portions, or elſe deſirous of th 
Off-ſpring, are like to Bodies, whoſe parts are contigu- 
ous and cleave cloſe to one another; and they who only 
Bed together, if there be any ſuch, reſemble Bodies, 
whoſe parts are diſtinct, and without dependency. Now 
as Phylitians ſay, that Liquids are the only Bodies which n 
moſt eaſily intermix without any difference of propriety. 
or reſpe& one with another; ſo ſhould it be ſaid of Peo- 
| ple joyn'd together in Matrimony, that there is a perfect 
1 mixture of hodies and Eſtates, of Friends and Relations. 
0 - Therefore the Roman Law prohibits new Married Peo- 
ple from giving and receiving mutual preſents one from 
another. not that they ſhould not participate one with 
| * another; but to ſhew that they were not to enjoy any Ml 
| thing, but what they poſleſs'd in Common. 
| 32. In Leptis a City of Lyb:a, it was an antientcuſtom 
for the Bride, the next day after the Nuptial ſolemni- 
; ty, to ſend home to the Mother of the Bridegroom, to 
borrow a Boyler, which ſhe not only refus'd to lend, 
but ſent back word, that ſhe had none to ſpare. To the 
end, that the new marry'd Woman, having by that 
means try'd the diſpoſition of her Mother-in-Law, if 
afterwards ſhe fonnd the humour of her Step-dame pee- 
_ * viſh and perverſe, ſhe might with more patience brook 
her unkindneſs, as being no more than what ſhe expe- 
cted. Rather it becomes the Daughter to avoid all oc- 
caſions of diſtaſte. For it is natural to ſome Mothers to 
de jealous that the Wife deprives her of that filial ten- 
derneſs which ſhe expects from her Son. For which 
, there is no better cure than for a Wife ſo to contrive the 
„ VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVT OE On YA "Balls 
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gaining of her Husbands I.ove, as not to leſſen or with- 
draw his affection from his Mother. Ny 
33. "Tis generally obſerved, that Mothers are fondeſt 
of their Sons, as expecting from them their future aſſi- 
ſtance, when they grow into years; and that fathers are 
Wkiadeſt to their Daughters, as ſtanding moſt in need of 
their Paternal ſuccor. And perhaps out of that mutual 
reſpect which the Man and his Wife bear one to ano- 
ther, there may ſeem to be a miſplacing of their eſteem 
and deference to others, improperly here beſtow'd, and 
more neglected where more properly due. But this plea- 
ſing controverſie is eaſily reconciPd, For it becomes a 
Woman to ſhew the choiceſt of her reſpects, and to be 
W mote complaiſant to the kindred of her Husband, than 
to her own; to make her complaints to them, and con- 
ceal her diſcontents from her own Relations. For the 
truſt which ſhe repoſes in them, cauſes them to confide 
Wa her, and her eſteem of them encreaſes their reſpects 

to her. 4 ))) I LS „ 5 
34. The Commanders of the Græcian Auxiliaries, 
that march'd in aid of Cyrus, gave theſe inſtructions to 
their Souldiers, That if their Enemies advanc'd hooping 
and hallowing to the combat, they ſhould receive the 
charge, obſet ving an exact ſilence. But on the other fide, 
Wt they came on ſilently, then to rend the Air with their 
Martial ſhouts. Thus prudent Wives, when their Hus- 
Wands in the heat of their paſſion, rant and tear the 
WHonſe down, ſhould make no returns, but quietly hold 
their peace: But if they only frown out their diſcontents 
Win moody anger, then with ſoft Language and gently 
Wreaſoning the cafe, they may endeavour to appeaſe and 
dean their fury. Rightly therefore are they reprehen- 


rn 


. 
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Inſtruments of Muſick at their Compotations, For Mu- 


wrath, and to allay the forrows of mourning, not to 
heightea the voluptuouſneſs of thoſe that are already 
drown'd in Jollity and delight. Believe your ſelves then 
to be in an error, that ſleep together for pleaſure, but 
when angry and at variance make two Beds, neyer at 

ig oo um 1 that 


ded by Euripides, who introduce the Harp and other 


lick ought rather to be made uſe of tor the mitigation of 
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that time calling to your aſſiſtance the Goddeſs Venus, 
who better than any other,” knows how to apply a pro- 
per remedy to ſuch diſtempers ; as Homor Teaches us, 
where he brings in Juno uſing this expreſſion, BY 


Tour deadly Feuds will I my ſelf appeaſe, 74 
And th Amorous Bed ſhall be the charming . 


Mere all your ſtrife ſhall in embracing ceaſe 


For tho? it becomes a Man and his Wife at al times to 
avoid all occaſions of quarelling one with another, yet 
is there no time ſo unſeaſonable for contention, as when 
they are between the ſame Sheets. As the Woman in 
difficult labour, ſaid to thoſe that were about to lay her 
upon her Bed; for ſaid ſhe, Can this Bed cure theſe 
' Pains, ſince it was in this very Ped, that my 2 
were the cauſe of all my throws? And yet thoſe reproa- 
ches and conteſts which the Bed produces, will hardly 
be reconciPd at any other time or place. 
35. Therefore is Hermine in the right, ſpeaking to 
this effect, in one of the Tragedies of Fu ipiden, 


| The Lend Diſcourſe of omen void of ſhame, 
| Ruin'd my Honour and my Vertuous Name, 


| However theſe miſchiefs rarely happen, but where 
Women at variance and jealous of rheir Husbands, not 
only open their Door, but their Ears, to whole Chiurms 
of twatling Goſſips that widen the difference. For then 
it behoves a prudent Woman to ſhut her Ears, and be- 
ware of liſtening to ſuch enchanting T atlers; calling to 
mind the anſwer of Philip, who being exaſperated by his 
Friends againſt the Greeks, for curſing and reviling him, 
notwithſtanding all the benefits they had receiy'd at his 
hands, What would they have done, ſaid he, had we us'd"em 
with unbin dn: ſo and ſeverity? The ſame ſhould be the re- 
ply of a Prudent Woman to thoſe ſhe Devils, when they 
bewail her condition, and cry, A Vom an fo loving, ſo 70 
chaſte and modeſt, ud yet abus'd by her Husband! For 
then ſhould ſhe make anſwer, Whar would he ao, ſhould 
Iinjure his Bed, and plague him with continual noiſe? _ 
136. A certain Maſter, whoſe Slave had been run a- 


way from him for ſcyeral Months e after a long 
arch, 
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For it ſeems that Gorgias had a kindneſs for his Servan 
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ſearch, at length finding him ſuddenly in a Work. 
houſe, Where could I have deſir'd to meet with thee more to 
my wiſh, than in ſuch a place as this? Thus, when a Wo- 
man is grown jealous of her Husband, and meditates 
nothing but preſent Divorce, before ſhe be too haſty, 
jet her reaſon with her ſelf in this manner: In what con- 
dition would my Riveleſs chooſe to ſee me with greater ſatis- 
fattion, then as I am all in afret and fume, enrag d againſt 

my Husband, and ready to abandon both my Houſe and 
„ too on ett 
37. The Athenians yearly ſolemnize three Sacred Fe- 


ſtivals, when they begin to Plow. The firſt in the 


and of Scyros, in memory of the firſt invention by their 


Anceſtors, of Floughing and Sowing; the ſecond, at a 
place calPd Rhoria, and the third under the very Walls 
of the City, which they cay Buzigion, in commemora- 
tion of the firſt ſpanging of Oxen to the Plough. But 
more Sacred than all theſe, -is the Nuptial Plowing 


and Sowing, in order to the Procreation of Children. 


And therefore Sophocles rightly calls Venus the Fr uitful | 

Cytherea. For which reaſon it highly imports both the 
Man and the Woman, when bound together by the Ho- 
ly Tye of Wedlock, to abſtain from all unlawful and 


forbidden Copulation, and from Plowing and Sow=- 


ing, where they never deſire to reap any fruit of their 
Labour; or if the Harveſt come to Perfection, they 


conceal and are aſham d toown it. 
38. The Orator Gorg1as, in a full Aſſembly of the 
Grecians, reſorting from all parts to the Olympic Games, 
making an Oration to the People, wherein he exhorted 


'em to live in Peace, Unity and Concord, one among 


L another, Melanthius cryed out aloud, This Man pretends. 
to give us advice, and Preaches here in publick nothing but. 


Love and Union, who in his own private Fanuly is not able | 
to keep his Wife and his Maid from being continually together 
by the Ears, and yet there are only they three in the Houſe, 
which made her Miſtreſs jealous. - And therefore it be- 


hoves that Man to have his Family in exquiſite order, 
ho will undertake to regulate the failing of his Friends, 
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or the publick Miſcarriages. Eſpecially ſince the Mis” 
behaviour of Men toward their Wives is far ſooner di- 
vulg'd among the People, than the Tranſgreſſions of 
Women againft their Husbands. 
39. It is reported, that the Scent of ſweet Perfumes 
will make a Cat grow mad. Now ſuppoſing thoſe ſtrong 
Perfumes which are us'd by many Men ſhould prove of- 
fenſive to their Wives, would it not be a great piece of 
unnatural unkindneſs to diſcompoſe a Woman with con- 
tinual Fits, rather than deny himſelf a pleaſure ſo trivial? 
But when it is not their Husbands perfuming themſelves, 
but their laſcivious wandring after lend and extrava- 
gant Women, that diſturbs and diſorders their Wives, 


it is a great Piece of Injuſtice, for the tickling Pleaſure 


of a few Minutes, to afflift and diſquiet a vertuous Wo- 
man. For ſince they whoare converſant with Bees, are 
many times ſo curious as to abſtain from their own 
Wives, to prevent the Perſecution of thoſe little, but 
implacable, Enemies of unclean Dalliance, much rather 
ought a Man to refrain the Pollutions of e 
when offenſive to chaſte and lawful Matrimony. 

40. They whoſe buſineſs it is to manage Elephants, 


never put on white Frocks ; nor dare they, that govern 
wild Bulls, appear in Red; thoſe Creatures bein g skar'd 


and exaſperated by thoſe Colours. And ſome report, that 


Tigres, when they hear a Drum beat a far off, grow 
mad, and exerciſe their ſavage Fury upon themſelves. If 
then there are ſome Men, that are offended at the gay |} 

and ſumptyous habit of their Wives, and others that 
brock as ill, their gadding to Plays and Balls; what 


reaſon is there, that Women ſhould not retrgin thoſs 
Vanities, r#her than  perplex and diſcontent their Hus- 
bands, with whom it becomes their Modeſty to live 
with Patience and Sobriety ? 


41. What ſaid a Woman to King Philip, that puta 
and hawPd her to Him by violence againſt her will ? 
Let me go, ſaid ſhe, for when the Candles are out, all Homem 
are alike. This is aptly apply d to Men addicted to 


Adultery and Luſt. But a vertuous Wife, When the 
ae is taken 4Way, onght then chiefly to differ from 


all 


. ac eee 
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Eu other Women. For when her Body is not to be ſeen, 
ner Chaſtity, her Modeſty and her peculiar Affection to 
ner Husband ought then to ſhine with their brighteſt | 
81 uſtre. OS ͤ ³ -R * 2 N 
442. Plato admoniſhes Old Men to carry themſelves 
with moſt gravity in the Preſence of young People; to 
the end the awe of their Example may imprint in Youth 
the greater reſpect and reverence of Age. For the looſe 
and vain Behaviour of Men ſtricken in years, breeds a 
contempt of gray hairs, and never can expect Venera- 
tion from Juvenility. Which ſober Admonition ſhould 
inſtru the Husband to bear a greater Reſpect to his 
Wife, than to all other Women in the World; ſeeing 
that the Nuptial Chamber ſhould be the School of Ho- 
nour and Chaſtity, not of Incontinency and Wanton- 
neſs. For he that allows himſelf thoſe pleaſures that he 
forbids his Wife, acts like a Man that would enjoyn his 
Wife to oppoſe thoſe Enemies, to which he has bimſelf 
already ſurrender'd. Wen oC py ues 
43. As to what remains, in reference to ſuperfluity 
| of habit and decent Houſtiold Furniture, remember, 
dear Euridice, what Timoxenes has written to Ariſtilla. And 
for you, Pollianus, never believe, that Women will be 
wean'd from thoſe Toys and Curioſities, wherein they 
take a kind of Pride, and which ſerve for an Alleviati- 
on of their domeſtic Solitude; wherein you cannot 
chuſe but gratifie your Ladies Fancy, while you your 
elt are taken with the Gayety of Golden Beakers and 
rich Trappings tor your Mules and Horſes. For it were 
a ſtrange Moroſeneſs to debar a Woman thoſe Orna- 


will it eaſily be endur'd without regret, where ſhe ſees 
the man much more indulgent to his own humour. 
44. Since then thou art arriv'd at thoſe years, which 
are proper for the Study of ſuch Sciences as are attaind 
by Reaſon and Demonſtration, endeavour to compleat 
this knowledg by converſing with Perſons, that may be 


thy Wife, like che induſtrious Bee, gather every where 
from the fragrant Flowers of good Inſtruction, _— 


mental Vanities, which naturally her Sex admire, nor 


ſerviceable to thee in ſuch a generous deſign. And as for 
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pleniſhing thy ſelf with whatever may be of advantage 


to her, impart the ſame to her again in loving and fami- 
liar Diſcourſe, both for thy own and her Improvement. I © 
For Father Thou and Mother art to Her, ns ©” 

She now is thine, and not the Parent's Care. = Ft! 
Nor is it leſs to thy Commendation to hear what ſhe 0 
returns. os | Toe C 
And Von, my Honour d Husband, are my Guide, tl 
And Tutor in Philoſophy, beſide, 1 11 
From whoſe Inſtructions, I at once improve ti 
The fruits of Knowledg, and the ſweets of Love. mn 


For ſuch Studies as theſe fix the Contemplations of 1 
Women upon what 1s laudable and ſerious, and prevent | 
their waſting time upon impertinent and pernicious v = C 
nity. For that Lady that is ſtudious in Geometry will “ 
never affect the diſſolute Motions of Dancing. Aud ſhe 
that is taken with the ſublime Notions of Plato and 
Xenophon, will look with diſdain upon laſcivious Novels 
and Schools of Venus; and contemn the South-ſayings of 
ridiculous Aſtrologers; and being better grounded in 
that Art, will deride the Impoſtures of others, who like 
Aganice, the Daughter of Hegetor, a Theſſalian Lord, un- 
derſtanding the reaſon of the Eclipſes of the Moon, and 
of her being obſcur'd by the ſhadow of the Earth, made 
the credul ous Women believe, that ic was ſhe, who at 
thoſe times unhing'd the Moon, and remoy'd her from 
i,, . 
25. True it is, that never any Woman brought forth 
a perfect Child without the Aſſiſtance and Socicty of 
Man, but there are many, whoſe Imaginatioas are ſo 
ſtrongly wrought upon by the ſight, or bare Relation 
of Monſtrous Spectacles, that they bring into the World 
ſeveral forts of immature and ſhapelefs Productions. Thus 
unleſs great care be taken by Men o manure and culti- Wl : 
vate the Inclinations of their Wives with wholeſom and 
vertuous Precepts, they often breed amgug themſelves 
the falſe Conceptions of extravagant and looſe deſires; 

But do thou, Euridice, make it thy buſineſs to be familiar 
with the learned Proverbs of Wiſe and learned Men, 


aud 


8 r 1— 


| 
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and always to embelliſh thy Diſcourſe with their profi- 
table Sentences, to the end thou maiſt be the Admirati- 
ofother Women, that ſhall behold thee ſo richly adorn'd 
without the expence or aſliſtance of Jewels or Embroi- 
deries. For Peals and Diamonds are not the purchaſe 
of an Ordinary Purſe; but the Ornaments of Theano, 
Cleobuline, Gorge the Wife of King Leonidas. Timocles . 
the Siſter of Theagenes, the ancient Roman Clodia,or Cor. 
nelia, already ſo celebrated and renown'd for their Ver- 
tues, will coſt but little, yet nothing will ſet thee out 
more glorious or illuſtrious to the World, or render thy 
life more comfortable and happy. For if Sappho, only 
becauſe ſhe could compoſe an Elegant Verſe, had the 
Confidence to write to a havghty and wealthy Dame 
in her time, . 84 1 5 : 
Dieath thou ſhalt lye, and in thy Tomb forgot, 

| Where all Remembrance of thy name ſhall rot, 

Nor for thy Iſſue ſhalt thou leave behind _ 
Pierian Roſes, th Off-ſpring of the Mind. 
Why may it not be much more lawful for thee to 
boaſt thoſe great Perfections, that give thee a greater 
Privilege, not only to gather the Flowers, but to reap 
the Fruits themſelves, which the Muſes beſtow upon the 
Lovers and real Owners of Learning and Philoſophy 2 - 
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Whether twere rightly ſaid, Live Conceal'd. | 
T, ranſlated from the GREEK. by Charles Whitakec 


 Elquire, ſometimes Fellow of New-College in 


TTVIs fare, he that ſaid it, had no mind to live con- 
ceal'd, for he ſpoke it out of a deſign of being ta- 
ken notice of ; for his very ſaying it, as if he aw dee- 
per into things then every vulgar Eye, and to purchaſe 
to himſelf a Reputation, how unjuſtly /oever, by inveig- _ 
ling others into obſcurity and retirement: But the Poet 
ſays right, bs | I hate 
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hate the Man who makes pretence to Wit, 
Tet in his own concerns waves uſing it. 


For they tell us of one Philoxenus the Son of Eryxis, and 
Knatho the Sicilian, who were ſo over greedy after any 
dainties ſet before them, that they wouid blow their Noſe 
in the Diſh, whereby turning the Stomachs of the other 
Gueſts, themſelves went away fuller cram'd with the Ra- 
rities. Thus fares it with all thoſe whoſe Appetite is 
always luſting and inſatiate after Glory, they beſpatter 

| the repute of others, as their Rivals in Honour, that them- 
| {elves may advance /moothly to it, and without a rub; 
[ they do like Watermen, whe look a-ſtera while they 
| row the Boat a-head, ſtill ſo managing the ſtroaks of the 
Oar, that the Veſlel may make on to its Port: So theſe 
Mien, who recommend to us ſuch kind of Precepts, Row 
hard after Glory, but with their Face another way; to 
what purpoſe elſe need this have been ſaid 2 Why com- 
mitted to writing,and handed down toPoſterity? Would 
he live incognito to his Contemporaries, but be known to 


] ſucceding Ages; But befides, doth not the thing it ſelf 
| - ſound ill, to bid you keep all your Life-time out of the 
; World's Eye, as if you had rifled the Sepuſchres of the 
NZ Dead, or done ſuch like deteſt able Villany which you ſhould 


hide for? What is it grown a Crime to live, unleſs you 
can keep all others from knowing you Jo ſo? For my 
part, I ſnould pronounce, that even an ill-liver ought. 
not to withdraw himſelt from the Converſe of others; no, 
let him be known, let him be reclaimed, let him repent; 
ſo that whether you have any ſock of Vertue, let it not lie 
unemploy'd, or if you have been vitioully. bent, do not 
by flying the me ans continue unreclaim'd and uncur'd. 
Poiut me out therefore and diſtinguiſh ne the Man to 
whom you adopt this admonition: If to one devoid of 
Senſe, Goodneſs or Wit ; *tis like one that ſhould cau- 
tion a Perſon, under a Fever or raving Madneſs, not to 
be known where he is, for fear the Phyſicians ſhould find 
him; but rather to ſculk in ſome dark Corner, Where 
he and his Diſeaſes may eſcape Diſcovery: So you Who 
labour under that pernicious, that ſearce e 
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ſeaſe, wickedneſs, are by parity of Reaſon bid to conceal 


your Vices, your Envyings, your Superſtitions, like ſome 


disorderly or feverous Pulſe, for fear of falling into the 
Hands of them, who might preſcribe well to you, and 
ſet you to rights again: Whereas alas! In the days of 
remote Antiquity, Men exhibited the Sick to publick 


view, when every charitable Paſſenger (who had laboured 


himſelf under the like Malady, or had experienc'd a re- 


medy on them that did) communicated to the Diſeaſed 


all the Receipts he knew; thus, ſay they, multiplied Ex- 


periments patch'd up, and grew zo a mighty art: At the 
{ame rate ought al the Infirmities ofa diſſolute Life, all, 


the irregnlar Paſſions of the Soul, be laid open to the view 
of all, and undergo the touch of every skilful hand, that 
all who examine into the Temper, may be able to pre- 
{cribe accordingly : For inſtance, doth anger tranſport 


you? The advice in that caſe is, ſhun the Occaſions of it: 


Doth Jealouſte torment you? Take this or that courſe: 
Art thou Love ſick ? It hath been my own caſe and in- 


-firmity to be ſo too, but I ſam tbe folly of it, I repented, 


Igrem wiſer, But for thoſe that lie denying, hiding, 


mincing and palliating their Vices, it makes them but 


take the deeper die, it rivets their taults into em. Again, 


it on the other hand this adviſe be calculated for the ow- 
ners of worth and virtue; if they muſt be condemned 


to privacy, and live unknown to the World : You do 


in effect bid Epaminondas lay down his Arms; you bid 
Lycurgus reſcind his Laws, you bid Thraſybulus ſpare 


the Tyrants ; in a word, you bid Pythagoras forbear his 


Inſtructious, and Socrates his Reaſonings and Diſcourſes; 


nay, you lay Injunctions chiefly upon your ſelf Eyicurns, 
not to maintain that Epiſtolary Correſpondence with 


your A ſiatic K Friends, not to entertain your A 


tian Viſitants, not to be * Tutor to ha 7 
the Youth of Lampſace; not to pre- My 4 def fp. 
ſent and ſend about your Books to 


Women as well as Men, out of an oſteatation of ſome. 
Wiſdom in your ſelf more than vulgar ; not to leave 
ſuch particular direꝗions about your Funeral: And in 
fine, to what purpoſe, Epicurus, did you keep a PROG. 
| Ds able? 


* 
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Table? Why that concourſe of Friends, that reſort of 


Learned and gallant Men at your Doors? Why ſo many 
© thouſand * Lines ſo elaporately com- 

Tel xo Verſes (as posd and writ upon Metrodorus, 
2 == Huge Ariſtobulus and Cheredemus,that Death 
can't be meant Me. it {elf might not rob us of them, if 
trical Verſes, for E. Vertue muſt be doom'd to Oblivion, 
picwus was har y ſlo Art to Idleneſs and Inactivity, Philo- 
much a Friend to ſophy to Silence, and all a Mans Hap- 
8 much pineſs to be forgotten? But if indeed 
4a the ſtate of Life we are under, you 
will zeeds ſeclude vs from all knowledge and acquain- 
tance with the World (as Alen do light from their En- 
tertainments and Drinking-bouts, for which they ſet the 
night apart) let it be only ſach, who make it the whole 
buſineſs of Life to heap Pleaſure upon Pleaſure ;, let ſuch 
live Recluſes all their days. Were I, in truth, to wan- 
ton away my Days in the Arms of your Miſs Hedia, or 
ſpend them with Leontion another dear of yours; were 
Ito bid defiance to Vertue, or to place 40 that's GOOD 


in the Grarification of the Fleſh, or the ticklings of a ſen- 
ſual Pleaſure; theſe accurſed Actions and Rights would 


need darkneſs and an eternal night to veil them; and 
may they ever be doom'd to Oblivion and Obſcurity: 
But what ſnould they hide their Heads for, who, with 
regard to the works of Nature, own and magnihe a God, 
who Celebrate his juſtice and Providence, who in point 
of Morality, are due Obſervers of the Law, Promoters of 


Society and Community among all Men, Lovers of the 


Publick-weal, and in the adminiſtration thereof, pre- 
fer the common Good before private Advantage? What 
ſhould fuch Men Cloifter ap themſelves, and live Reclu- 
ſes from the World? For would you have them out of the 


wa, for fe:r they ſhould ſet a good example, and allure 
others to Vir tue out of Emulation of the Precedent ? If. 


 Themiſtocles his YValow had been unknown at Athens, 
Greece had never given AEN that Repulſe: Had not 
CAMlLLUs ſrewn himſelf in deſence of the Romans, their 
City Rome had no longer ſtood : Sicily had not recove- 
red her Liberty, had PLATO been a Stranger ro DION; 


Truly © 
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Vol. III. 5 1 | Live Conceal d. on, 3p 33 
Truly (in my mind) to be known to the World, under 
ſome eminent Character, not only carries a reputation 
with it, but makes the Vertues in us become practical 
like Light, which renders us not only viſible but uſeful 
to others: EPAMINONDAS during the firſt Forty 
Vears of his Life in which no notice was taken of him, 
was an uſeleſs Citizen to THE BES; but afterwards, when 
he had once gained Credit and che Government amongſt 
them, he both reſcued the City from preſent deſtruction, 
and freed even Greece her ſelf from imminent flavery, 
exhibiting (like Light, which is in its own nature Glorious, 
and to others Beneficial at the ſame time) a valour ſeaſona- 
bly active and ſerviceable to his Countrey, yet interwoven 
with his own Laurels : For V 
Vertue, like fineſt Braſs, by uſe grows briglt . 
And not our Houſes alone, when (as SOPHOCLES has 
it) they ſtand long untenanted, run the faſter to ruine, 
but Mens natural parts lying unemployed for lack of 
Acquaintance with the World, contract a kind of filth or 
ruſt and crazineſs thereby. For ſottiſn eaſe, and a life 
wholly ſedentary and given up to Idleneſs, ſpoils an 


debilitates, not only the Body but the Soul too: And as 


cloſe Waters ſhadowed over by bordering Trees, and ſtag- 
nated in default of Springs, to ſupply current and moti- 

on to them, become foul and corrupt ; ſo methinks the 
innate Faculties and Powers of a dull unſtirring Soul, 
whatever uſefulneſs, whatever Seeds of good {he may have 
latent in her; yet when ſſie puts not thoſe Powers into 


Action, when once they ſtagnate, they loſe their vigour 1 


and run to decay: See you not how on Nights ap- 
proach, a ſluggiſh drowſineſs oft- times ſeizes the Body, 
and ſtoath and unactiveneſs ſurprize the Soul, and ſhe _ 
finds her ſelf heavy and quite unfit for Action? Have 
you not then obſerved how a Man's Reaſon (like fire, fearce 
viſible and juſt going out) retires into it ſelf, and what 
with inackivity and dullneſs, every little flifting object. 


remains but ſome obſcure indications that the Marr is 
ire 8 


lo flatters and endangers the extinguiſhing it, that there 


— . — 


with his returned light calls up and excites all Mankind 


Men ſetting themſelves every new-ſpring day, to endea- 
vours of mutual Bexeficence and Service one towards ano- 


ſafed us by God, to the intent we ſhould be known to ane 
him, bis Soul, lies ſtruggling and ſcattered in the vaſt 


„ aeubdroy wine ſtrious, and from an obſcure becomes 
nitudde. an apparent one: For the way to 


ces of things, is not (as ſome maintain) from our firſt 


_ cient Country Laws) taking the S to be Apollo, gave 
him the Names of DELIUS and PYTHIUS (that is,Con- 
_ ſpicuons and Known: ) But for him, be he either God or 


bie, Emperor of gloomy Night and lazy sleep: For 
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But when the Orient Sun brings back the day, & |: 
It chaſes Night and dreamy Sleep away. 2.00 


It doth as twere bring the World together again, and 


to Thought and Action; and as Democritus tells us, 


ther, as if they were faſtned in the ſtraighteſt Tye toge- 
ther, do all of them, ſome from one, ſome from ano- 
ther quarter of the World, rouſe up and awake to action: 
For my own part, 1 am fully per ſwaded, that Life it ſelf, 
and our being born at the rate we. are, and the Origen 
we ſhare in common, with all Mankind, were vouch- 
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another. *Tis true, whillt Man, in that little part of 
Womb of the Univerſe, he is an obſcure and unknown 
Being ;, but when once he gets hither into this World, 
. and “ puts a Body on, he grows illu- 

O, receives mag - a conſpicuous Being trom an hidden, 


make a right Judgment of the Eſſen- 


ſight or knowledge of them; but the Eſſences of things 
are previous, and conduct us into the knowledge and un- 


D . fn n oa ws e © 


deerſtanding thereof. For the Birth or Generation of 


Individuals, gives not any being to them which they had 


not before, but brings that individual into view; as al- 
fo the corruption or death of any Creature, is not jits - 
anni hilation or reduction into mere nothing, but rather 


a ſending the diſſolved Being into an inviſible ſtate: 
Hence is it that many Perſons (conformably to their an- 


Dæmon, who hath Dominion over the oppoſite Portion, 
the Infernal Regions, they call him Hades, that is aui, 


that 


x 


that from the Aﬀinity of their Na- 
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that at our Death and Diſſolution, we pals into a ſtate of 
Inviſibility, and beyond the reach of mortal Eyes, I am 


indeed of Opinion, that the Anci- 


ents called Man Phos, that is Light, ſo Tce, 2 yi 


22 of knowing 
N +” or being known. 
tures, ſtrong deſires are bred in Man- . 


kind, of continually ſeeing and being ſeen to each other: 
Nay, ſome Philoſophers hold the Soul it ſelf to be eſſen- 
tially LIGH T, which among other arguments they 
would prove, for that nothing 1s equally inſupportable 
to the Mind of Man, as ignorance and obſcurity : What- 
ever is deſtitute of Light ſhe avoids, and darkneſs the 
harbor of Fears andSuſpicions is uneaſie to her; Where- 
as on the other hand, light is fo delicious, fo defirable 
a thing, that without that, and wrapr in darkneſs, none 
of the Delectables in Nature are pleaſing to her: This 
makes all our very Pleaſures, all our Diviſions and En- 
joyments charming and grateful to us; like ſome uni- 
verſary reliſhing ingredients, mixt with the others to 
make them palatable : But he that caſts himſelf into ob- 
ſcure Retirements, he that fits ſurrounded in darkneſs, 
and buries himſelf alive, ſeems, in my Mind, to repine 


at his own Birth, and | grudges he ever had a Being, 


though *tis certain, in the Regions prepared for Pious 


Souls, they conſerve not only an Exiſtence in (or agree» 


able to) Nature, but are encircled with Glory: 


There the Sun with glorious Ray 
 _ Chaſing ſhady Night away, 
Male an everlaſting Day, 333 
Where Souls in Fields of Purple Roſes Ti 
Others in Verdant Plains deſport, _ 
Comm d with Trees of every fort, 
Trees that never Fruit do bear, 


But always in the Bloſſom art. 


* Tr «x59 my hs 
er0ypay x3 ow ie 
| Six ray 470% 70 
AS; Aram gu T5- 
„ | | | | ier, what 10 make of 
rule I know nat, unleſs we may read ke or axrapoy or the like, 
and if for aum νανπι ,s be 10 be, as perbaps ti, then we may 
change is ius: Trees tha always fruit do bear, and always, &c. | 
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- glide, and there-they meet and bear each other Compa- 


(e) Bxuxpo? ſirong. Where( c) Muddy Streams of ſable Night 
(4) iert velcb Spout Floods of (d) Darkneſs infinits. 


_ weighty Burdens, 


. ſuſtain. 


— 
* 


curity, as as their laſt and eternal Doom. 


Their Rivers there without rude murmurs gently 


ny, paſling away their time in commemorating and run- 
ning over things paſt and preſent. 
A third (a) State there is of them, 
(4) öde way, (b) & who have led vitious and wicked 
poSog u. lives; precipates Souls into a (b) kind 
of Hell and miſerable Abyſs, 


or Vomit out. 


This is the Receptacle of the tormented, here lie they 
hid under the veils of Eternal Ignorance and Oblivion, | 
ForVultures do not everlaſtingly gorge themſelves upon Ml © 


the Liver of à wicked Man, expoſed by angry Gods up- b 


on the Earth (as Poets fondly feign of Prometheus.) For ei- { 
ther rotteaneſs or the Funeral Pile hath conſum'd that il © 
long ago. Nor do the Bodies of the tormented under- 
£0 (as Siſyphus is Fabl'd to do) the toil and preſſure of 


Ex 1Jom, Od. N. v. For Nerves no longer Fleſh aud Bone 


There is no reliques of the Body in dead Men, which 
ſtripes and tortures can make impreſſions on; but in 
very truth the ſole puniſhment of Ill-livers is an inglori- 
ous Obſcurity, or a final Abolition, which through Ob- 

livion hurls and plunger them into deplorable Riyers, Ml 
Bottomleſs Seas, and a dark Abyſſe, involving all i uſce WW 

zeſſneſs and inactivity, abſolute ignorance. and ob- 
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An Abſtract of a Compariſon bet wixt 4. 
 riſtophenes and Menander. S 


Made Engliſh out of the Geek, Ly William Baxter, 
Gent, | % 2 | "NS TS | 8 | 


o ſpeak in ſum and in general, he prefers Menan- 
der by far: And as to particulars, he adds what 
here enſues. . Ariſtephanes, he ſaith, is importune,Thea- 
trick and ſordid in his expreſſion ; but Menander not ſo 
at al. For tberude and vulgar perſon is taken with the 
things the former ſpeaketh ; but the well-bred Man will 
be quite out of humour with them. I mean his Oppo- 
ſed terms, his words of one Cadence and his Deriva- 
tives. For the ane makes uſe of theſe with due obler- 
vance, and but ſeldom, and beſtows care upon them ; 
but the other frequently, unſeaſonably, and frigidly. 
Fur he is much commended (ſaid he) „„ 
for Duc king the (a) Chamberlains, they 2) The City of 4. 
being indeed not (b) Chamberlains but chens was wont to 
„„ OI ES, 599 „  Choole ten Chamber 
Chamerlaint. And again, This Raſcal Jains, (4) Not T- 
breathes out not hing but Rog uery and Af mia, but Lamie, 
aavitry, aud lives for his Belly, for his Haggs or Witches. 
Entrails and for his Bowels. And 1 yo 3 1 2 
ſpall Langh Jil 1 go fe Ce) Laughington. Gelen i; to lug 4d) 
And, Thou poor (d) Shearded Pot what He alludes to the cu- 
333! ww _——% 
called in Greek Olrueiſmn, which was a way of condemning to Baniſh- 


ment uled hy the Republick of 4thens, where the Commons gave 


their Suffrages by caſting of Tzles or Porfheards with the name of the 
Party to be ban} ht upon them: This ſort of baniſhment reacht not 
to Confiſcation of Gods. 2 Nn 


ſpall I do with thee? And, For you Worn, are a fort of 


mad plagucs, I know it very well ; for I grew my felf amons 
150 worts : 'Look Paw pr BEL ood WHY 260 
my Creſt. Bring me hither the Gorgon backt circle of my 
held: Give me the round backs circle of a Cheeſe-cake : 
And much more ot ſuch like {tuff There is then in the 
. Ictruck ire 
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ſtructure of his words, ſomething Tragic and Co- 
mic, ſomething bluſtering and meanzan obſcurity, a vul- 
garneſs, a turgidnefs, and a ſtrutting with a nauſeous 
pratling and fooling. And as his ſtyle hath ſo great 
Varieties and Diſſonancies in it; ſo neither doth he give 
to his Perſons what's fitting and proper to each: As 
State (for inſtance ) to a Prince, Force to an Orator, 
Innocence to a Woman, Meanneſs of Language toa 
Poor Man, and Saucineſs to a Tradeſman ; but deals 
out to every Perſon as it were by lot, fach words as 
come next to his Hand; and you would fcarce diſcern 
whether he be a Son, a Father, a Peaſant, a God, an 
Old Woman or a Hero, that is talking. But now Me- 
nander's Phraſe is ſo well turn d and contemper'd with 
it ſelf; and ſo every where conſpiring, that while it 
þ traverſes many Paſſions and Hamours, and is accom- 
| - modated to all forts of Perſons, it ſtill ſhews the ſame, 
i and retains its ſemblance even, in trite, familiar and 
every days expreſſions. And if his matter do now and 
then require ſomething of Rant and Noiſe, he doth but | 
(like a skilful Flutiſt) ſet open all the Holes of his Pipe, 
and then preſently ſtop them again with good Decoram; 

Id and reſtore the Tuneto its natural State. And though 
0 there be a great number of excellent Artiſts of all Pro- 
4 feſſions. yet never did any Shoo-maker make the ſame 
ſort of Shoo, or Tiremen the ſame ſort of Vizor, or 
Taylor the ſame ſort of Garment, to fit a Man, a Wo- 
man, a Child, an Oldman and a flave. But Menander 
hath ſo addreſt his ſtyle, as to proportion it to every 
ſex, condition and age: And this though he took the 
buſineſs in hand when he was very young, and died in 
the vigour of his Compoſition and Action; when (as 

_ Ariſtotle tells us) Authors receive moſt and greateſt im- 
Provement in their Styles. If a Man ſhall then compare 
the middle and laſt with the firſt of Menander's Plays, 
he will by them eaſily conceive what others he would 
have added to them, had he had but longer life. He 
adds further. That of Dramatick Exhibiters, ſame ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the Croud and Populace, and others 
aga in to a Fe: But it is a hard matter to tas of 
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Vol. 11. PEN Ariſtophanes and Menander. 39 
them all knew what was befitting in both the kinds. But 


AriſtofSanes is neither grateful to the vulgar, nor tole- 


rable to the wiſe; but it fares with his Poeſie, a; it doth 
with a Curte⁊ an, who, when ſhe finds ſhe is now ſtrick- 
en and paſt her Prime, connterteits a ſober Matron; 
and then neither can the vulgar endure her afteQation, 
and the better ſort abominate her lewdneſs and wicked 
nature. But Menander hath with his Charms ſhewed 
himſelf every way ſufficient for ſatisfaction, being the 
ſole Lecture, Argument and Diſpute at Theatres, 
Schools, and at Tables; hereby rendring his Poeſie the 
moſt Univerſal Ornament that was ever produc'd by 
Greece, and ſhewing what and how extraordinary his 
ability in Language was, while he paſſes every way with 
an irreſiſtible Perſuaſion; and maſters the whole Au- 
dience and Genius of the Greek Tongue. And for what 
other Reaſon in truth ſhould a Man of Parts and Erudi- 
tion be at the pains to frequent the Theater, but for 
the ſake of Alenander only? And when are the Play- 
houſes better filled with Men of Letters, than when his 
Comick Maſque is exhibited ? And at private enter- 
tainments among Friends, for whom doth the Table 
more juſtly make room; or“ Bc 
6245 give place, then for Menander? * I read here o- 
To Philoſophers allo, and hard Stu- 99 for aim | 
dents; (as Painters are wont, when _ . 
they have tired out their Eyes at their Work, to divert 
to certain florid and green colours) Menander is a Re- 
poſe from their Auditors and intenſe e 
* Thinkings, and entertains their * For viywp I read 
Minds with gay ſhady Meadows re- . 1 wh 
freſht with cool and gentle Breezes. . 
He adds moreover, That though this City breeds at this 


time very many and excellent Repreſenters of Comedy, 


Menander's Plays participate of a Plenteous and Divine 
Salt, andas it were made of the very Sea, out of which 


Pences her ſelf ſprang : But that of Ariſtophanes is 


harſh, courſe, and hath in it an angry and biting ſharp- 

neſs. And for my part I cannot tell where his ſo much 

boalted ability lies, whether in his Style or Perſons. , 
D'4 15 The 


40 Of Baniſbment, or fiying ones Country. Vol. III. 
The Parts he acts I am ſure are quite over- acted and de- 
praved: His Knave (for inſtance) is not fine, bat dir- 
ty; his Peaſant is not aſſured, but ſtupid: his Droll is 
not jocoſe, but rid iculous; and his Lover is not gay, but 
lewd.” So that to me the Man ſeems not to have writ- 
ten his Poeſie for any temperate perſon; but to have ot 
intended his ſmut and obſcenity for the debaucht and 
lewd,his Invective and Satyr for the malicious and ill- 
humoured. 8 
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Of Bani ſhment: or, (Flying ones Country.) 


Travſated from the Greek, by John Patrick. of the 
re FL Charter-Houſe. 15 


INE may fay of Diſcourſes, what they uſe to ſay 

of Friends, that they are the beſt and firmeſt, 
that afford their uſeful preſence and help in Calamities. 
Many indeed preſent themſelves, and diſcourſe with 
_ thoſe that are fallen into misfortunes, who yet do them 


more harm than good. Like men that attempt to ſuc- j 
cour drowning perſons, and have themſelves no 110 | 
indiving under water; they intangle one another, anc 

ſink together to the bottom: The diſcourſes of friends, | 


ſuch as would help an afflicted perſon, ought to be di- 
rected to the conſolation, and not to the Patronage of 
his Sorrows. For we have no need in our Diſtreſſes, of 
ſuch as may Hear us company in weeping and howling, 
like a Chorus in a Tragedy, but of ſuch as will deal free- 
ly with us, and will convince us, that as it is in all caſes 
vain and fooliſh, and to no purpoſe to grieve and caſt 
down ones ſelf; ſo when the things themſelves fthat 

afflict us] after a rational examination and diſcovery of 
what they are, give a man leave to ſay to himſelf thus. 


. Thou feel ſt but little pain and ſmart, | 
Unleſs thous ſeign, and aft a part 
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ol. II. Of Baniſhment, or flying ones Country. 41 
It would be extreamly ridiculous for him not to put 

he queſtion to his Body, and ask it, what it bas ſuffered, 

nor to his Soul, how much worſe it is become by this ac- 


cident; but only make uſe of thoſe Teachers of Grief a- 


broad, who come to bear a part with him in his Sorrow 
or Indignation at what has happened. Let us therefore 


when we are alone, queſtion with our ſelves concerning | 
the things that have befallen us, conſidering them as 


heavy Loads. The Body, we know, is under preſſure by a 
burden lying upon it; but the Soul oft-times adds a fur- 
ther weight of her own to things. A Stone is hard, and 


Cryſtal cold by nature, not by any thing from without 
happening to make ſuch qualities and impreſſions upon 


them. But as for Baniſhment and Diſgraces, and loſs 
of honours (and ſo their contraries, Crowns, chief Rule, 
and Precedency of place) our opinion preſcribing the 
meaſure of our joys or ſorrows, and not the nature of 

the things themſelves, every man makes them to him». _ 
ſelf light or heavy, eaſie to be born, or grievous, You. 


may hear Polinices's anſwer to this queſtion. 
Jocuſt. But ſay, is't ſo deplorable a Cafe, 

To live in Exile from one's Native place ? 
Polin. 7's ſad indeed, and what ſos er yon gueſs, 
Tis worſe to endure, than any can expreſs. 

But you may hear Aleman [in quite another ſtrain] as 
the Epigramatiſt has brought him in ſaying, . 
Te Sardians, had it been my hap, inſtead 
Of being born *mong ſt you to have been bred. 
. Celfas, or Macelas, had been my Name 
(Nom Alcman call'd ſince Ito Sparta came) 


Eurit m. 


"\ > . ; 7. , 


With you to this Preferment Thad come, 
In a gay coat to beat a Kettle Drum, . ___ 
By a Greek Muſe inſpir'd I'm here turn d Poet, 
1 wiſh no other Honour added to it 
Jo change Conditions I ſhould now he loth, 
Mith Deſcyles or Gyges, Tyrants bot tn. 
Thus one mans opinion makes the ſame thing com- 
modious, like current money, and another mans unſer- 
Vigeable and hurtful, But let us grant (as many ſay and 


ſing 


—— 
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42 Of Banifhment, or flying ones Country. Vol. III. 
ſing that it is a grievous thing to be Baniſned. So there 
are alfo many things that we eat, of a bitter, ſharp and 
biting taſte, which yet by a mixture of other things more 
mild and ſweet, have all their unpleaſantneſs taken off. 


There are alſo ſome Colours troubleſom to look upon, | 


which bear ſo hard, and ftrike fo piercingly upon the 
ſight, that they confound and dazle it; if now by mix- 
ing ſhadows with them, or by turning our eyes upon 

ſome greenand pleaſant colour,we remedy this inconve- 
nience; thou mayſt alſo do the ſame to the afflictions 
that befal thee, conſidering them with a mixture of 
thoſe advantages and benefits thou ſtill enjoyeſt, as 


Wealth, Friends, Vacancy from buſineſs, and a ſupply | 


of all things neceſſary to humane] life. For I think 
there are few Sardians, but would deſire to be in your 
condition, though baniſhed ; and would chooſe to live 
as you may do, though in a ſtrange Country, rather 


than like Snails that grow to their ſhells, enjoy no other 


good, ſave only what they have at home without trou- 


ble. As he therefore in the Comedy, that adviſed his un- 


fortunate friend to take heart, and to revenge himſelf of 
Fortune, being asked which way ? Anſwered, by the 

help of Philoſophy: So we alſo may be revenged ot her, 
by acting worthily like Philoſophers. For, what courſe 


do we take when its rainy weather, or a ColdNorth-wind 
blows? We creep to the fire- ſide, or go into a Bath, put 


on more Cloaths, or go into a dry houſe; and do not fit 
ſtill in a ſnowre and cry. It is in thy power above moſt 
mens to revive and cheriſh that part of thy life which 
ſeems to be chill and benummed, not needing any other 
helps, but only according to thy beſt judgment and pru- 

_ dence, making uſe of the things that thou poſſeſſeſt. T he 
Cupping-glaſſes Phyſitians uſe by drawing the worſt hu- 
mours out of the Body, alleviate and preſerve the reſt; 
but they that are prone to grieve and make ſad com- 


plaints, by muſtering together alway, the worſt of their 


afflictive circumſtances, by debating theſe things over 
and over, being faſtned (as it were) to their troubles, 
they make the moſt advantageous things to 5 
uſeleſs to themſelves, eſpecially then, wken their caſe 

| 1 | | Te- 
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requires moſt help and aſſiſtance. As for thoſe two 
Hogſheads,my Friend, which Homer ſays lie in Heaven, 
full, the one of the good, the other of the ill Fates of 
Men; it is not Jupiter that fits to draw out and tranſmit 
to ſome a moderate ſhare of evils mixed with good, but 
to others only unqualified ſtreams of evil, but it is we 
our ſelves do it; thoſe of us that are wiſe drawing out 
| of the good to temper with our evils, make our lives 
pleaſant and potable ; but the greater part [which are 
fools] ate like Sieves, which let the belt paſs through; 


but the worſt, and the very dregs of Misfortune, ſtick to 
them and remain behind. r Erie” 
Wherefore if we fall into any real evil or calamity, 
we muſt bring in what is pleaſant and delightful of the 
remaining good things 1n our poſſeſſion ; and thus by 
what we enjoy at home, mitigate the ſenſe of thoſe evils 
that befal us from abroad. But where there is no evil in 
the nature of the things, but the whole of that which 
afflicts us is framed by imagination and falſe opinion, in 
this caſe, we muſt do juſt as we deal with Children, that 
are apt to be frighted with falſe Faces and Vizards, by 
bringing them nearer, and making them handle and 
turn them on every ſide, they are brought at laſt to de- 
ſpiſe them; ſo we, by a nearer touching and fixing our 
conſideration upon our feigned evils | may be able to 
detect and diſcover the weakneſs and vanity of what we 
fear, and ſo Tragically deplore. 1 4 EE 
Such is your preſent condition of being baniſhed out 
of that which you account your Country; for Nature has 
given us no Country, as it has given us no Houſe! or 
Field, no Smiths or Apothecaries Shop, as Ariflonſaid; 
but every one of them is always made, or rather called 
ſuch a Man's by his dwelling in them, or making uſe of 
them. For Man (as Plata ſays) is not an carthly and un- 
moveable, but a Heavenly Plant, the head raiſing the 
body erect as from a root, and directed upwards toward 
Heaven. Hence is that ſaying of Hercules: 


Say Pm of Thebes or Argos, Whether, 
Tou pleaſe, for Fm content with either; 
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44 Or Baniſhment, or flying ones Country. Vol, III 
But to determine one, tis piti r 4 
n Greece my Country's every City. 


But Socrutes exprelt it better, when he ſaid, he was 
not an Athenian or Greek, but a Citizen of the 17 orld(uſt as 
a Man calls himſelf a Citizen of Rhodes or Corinth) be- 
cauſe he did not incloſe himſelf within the Limits of 
OS . Sunium, Tenarus or the Ceratittian 
Mountains, (a) WY 
Greece; the two firſt pilot Lam nw boys... 3 

being Promomtaries, reacted _ N Skie, 5 

the one of Attica, the EXTramg vaſt y wide and high, 
ober of Peloponneſus; To infinitely diſtant ſpaces, | | 
and the Ceraunian In her ſoft Arms our Earth embrazes, 


, LY * * Theſe are the Boundaries of our Coun- 


©, try, and no Man is an Exile, or a 
Stranger or Foreigner in theſe, where there is the ſame 


(a) Theſe are as it 


Fire, Water, Air, the ſame Rulers, Adminiſtrators 


and Preſidents, the Sun, Moon and Day-ſtar; where 
there are the ſame Laws to all, under one orderly diſ- 


_ -polition and government, the Summer and Winter Sol- 


ſtices, the Equinoctial, Pleiades, Arcturus, times of Sow- 
ing and Planting ; one King and Supreme Ruler, which 
is God, who comprehends the beginning, the middle 
and end of the Univerſe ; he paſſes through Call things] 


in a ſtreight courſe, compaſſing all things according to 


Nature: Juſtice follows him to take vengeance on thoſe 


that tranſgreſs the Divine Law, which Juſtice we natu- 


Tally all make uſe of towards all Men, as being Citizens 


oftyefame Communitys © 20h 8 
But for thee now to complain that thou doſt not dwell 
at Sardis, is no objection ; for all the Athenians do not 
Anhabit Colyrtus, nor all the Men of Corinth live in the 


Craneum, nor all of Lacedæmon in Pitane. 


Do you look upon thoſe Athenians as Strangers and 


baniſhed Perſons, who removed from Melira to Diomede 


(whence they called the Month Aetateignion,and thefan 


crifices they offered in memory of their removal Mata» 


geitnia, being pleaſed with, and chearfully accepting this 


new nieghbourhood to anotherPeople ) ſurely you will 


not ſay ſo. What part of the ighahited Earth, or of the 


whole 


9 
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whole Earth, can be ſaid to be far diſtant one from ano- 
ther, when Mathematicians demonſtrate, that the whole 
Earth is to be accounted as an in diviſible point, compared 
with theHeavens?But we, like Piſmires or Bees, when we 
are caſt out of one Ant- hill or Hive, are in great Anxiety, 
and take on as if we were Strangers (and undone )not 
kuowing how to make and account all things our own 
as indeed they are. We ſhould certainly laugh at his, 
folly who ſhould affirm there was a better Moon at A- 
th ens than at Corinth, and yet we in a ſort commit. the 
ſame error, when being in a ſtrange Country, we look 
upon the Earth, the Sea, the Air, the Heavens doubt- 
fully, as if they were not the ſame, but quite different 
from thoſe we have been accuſtomed to. Nature (in our 
firſt production) ſent us out free and looſe, we hind and 
ſtreighten and pen up our ſelves in Houſes, and reduce 
| our ſelves into a ſcant and little room. * ye 
Moreover, we laugh at the Kings of Perſia, who (if 
the ſtory be true) will only drink the Water of theRiver _ 
Choaſpis by this means making the reſt of the habitable 
world to be without water as to themſelves. So we, when 
| we remove to other Countries, and retain our longings 
after Cephiſſus and Exrotas,Fand areplea= © 
ſed with nothing 1 as er 3 een 0 
Taygetus and Parnaſſus, we make the e , 
whole earth unhabitable to our ſelves. iel. KIT 8 
without aHouſe or City where we aan 
d, l 22 0" of RANT M bag as) 
When certain Egyptians, not enduring the anger and 
hard uſage of their King, went to dwellin Ethiopia, and 
ſome carneſtly intreated rhem to return to their Wives 
and Children ( they had left behind them) they very 
impudently ſhowed them their privy parts, ſaying, they 
thould never want Wives or Children whilſt they car- 
ry'd thoſe about them; but it is more grave and be- 
coming to ſay, that whoſoever happens to be provided 
with a competency of the neceſſaries to life, whereſo · 
ever he is, he is not without a City or a Dwelling, nor 
need reckon himſelf a ſtranger there; only he ought to 
kave beſides theſe prudence and conſideration, like 2 
ee ROTO TAG PTY ee 
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5 Foręeaus, Male choice of the beſt life you can, and cuſtom will 
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45 Of Baniſhment, or flying ones Country. Vol. III, 
governing Anchor, that he may be able to make ad- 
vantage of any Port, at which he arrives. It isnot ea- 
fie indeed for him that has loſt his wealth, quickly to 
gather it up again; but every City becomes preſently iſ 
that Mans Country that has the skill to uſe it, and has 
thoſe roots which can live and thrive, cling and grow to 
every place. Such had Themiſtocles and ſuch had Deme- 
trius Phalareus, for this laſt named, after his baniſhment, 
being the prime Friend of King Prolomy in Alexan- 
driz, not only was abundantly provided for himſelf, 
but he alſo ſent preſents to the Athenians. As for The- 
miſtocles, he was maintained by an allowance ( ſuitable 
to his quality ) at the Kings charge, and 1s reported 
to have faid to his Wife and Children, We had been un- 
done, if we had not been undone. Diogenes alſo the Cynic, 
when one told him the Sinopians have condemned thee to 
fly from Pontus (having baniſhed thee; ) and I, replied 
* 


he, condemn them to ſtay in Pontus. 


— Cloſe Priſoners there to be. 
Ar th utmoſt ſhore of the fierce Euxine Sea. 
Stratonicus enquiring of his Hoſt in the Ifle ofSeriphns, 
what crimè among them was puniſhed withBaniſhmeot? 
And being told, forgery was ſo puniſhed ; he asked him, 
why he did not commit that crime that he might be re- 
moved out of that ſtrait place; and yet there, as the 
Comedian expreſſes it, they reap down their Figs with 
Slings, and it is provided with all things that an Ifland 
wants: For if you conſider the truth of things, ſetting 
aſide vain fancy and opinion, he that has got an agree- 


able City to dwell in, is a Stranger and Foreigner to all 


the reſt, for it ſeems not reaſonable and juſt, that lea- 
ving his own he ſhould goto dwell in another City ; 
L As the Proverh is] Sparta is the Province fallen to your 
lot, and your care muſt be tg adorn it; though it ſhould be 
in no credit, or prove unhealthful, though diſturbed 
with ſeditions, and its affairs in diſtemper and out of or- 
der: But as for him whom fortune has deprived of his 
- own habitation, it gives him leave to go and dwell 
where he pleaſes. That good precept of the Pytha: 


- 


make a 
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make it pleaſant; is here alſo wiſe and uſeful ; Chuſe the 
beſt and pleaſanteſt place to live in, and time will make it thy 
Countrie ;, and ſuch a Country as will not encumber and 


C diſtract thee, not laying on thee ſuch commands as theſe; 


Bring in ſo much Money; Go on ſuch an Embaſſy to Rome; 


Entertain ſuch a Governour; Bear ſuch a public Office : If a 


prudent Perſon, and no way conceited, calls thele things 
to mind, he will chuſe to live in exile, in ſuch a ſorry I- 
fand as Gyarus, or in Cynarus, that is fo hard and barren, 
and unfit for plantation; and do this without reluctan- 
cy, not making ſuch ſorrowful complaints as the Women 
do in the Poet Simonides. 3%. 
The troubled Seas dark Waves ſurround me, 
And with their horrid noiſe confound me; 5 
But will rather remind himſelf of that ſaying of King 
Phillip, who receiving a fall in a place of wreſtling, 
when he turned himſelſ in riſing, and ſaw the Print of 
his body [ in the duſt ] Good God, ſaid he, what a ſmall 
portion of Earth has Nature afſigned us, and yet we covet the 
whole World! % P 
1 preſume you have ſeen [the Iſland of] Nau, or at 
leaſt that of Thurias there hard by; in the former of 
which Ephi altes and Otus made their abode, and in the 
latter Orion dwelt : Alcmeons Seat was on the Mud new- 


ly bardened, which the River Achelaus had calt up, when 


he fled from the Furies, as the Poets tells us; but I gueſs 
it was when he fled from theRulers of theState and from 


Seditions, and to avoid thoſe Furies, the Sycophants and 


Informers, that he choſe that little ſpot of ground to 
dwell on, where he was free from buſineſs, and liy'd in 
eaſe and quiet. Tiberius Cæſar paſſed the laſt ſeven years 
of his life in the Iſland of Capreæ; and that ſacred go- 
verning ſpirit that ſwayed the whole World, and was in- 


cloſeda s it were in his breaſt, yet for ſo long time never 


removed nor changed place; and yet the thoughts and : 
cares of tlie Empire, that were poured in upon him, and 


invaded him on every ſide, made that Iſlands repoſe and 


retirement to be leſs pure and undiſturbed to him. But 
he that by retreating to a ſmall Iſland, can free 9 ; 


* 


} 
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from great evils, is a miſerable Man, if he does not of- 
ten ſay and ſing thoſe Verſes of Pindar to himſelf: 

Where ſlender Cypreſs grows, Pd have a Seat, Foe 
But care not for the ſhady Woods of Crete! 
Pre little Land, and ſo not many Trees, 
But free from ſorrow, 1 enjoy much eaſe. 
Not being diſquieted with Seditions or the Edicts 
df Princes, nor with Adminiſtring affairs, when the 

Püublick is in ſtraits, nor undergoing Officers that are 

hard to be put by and denied. For if that be a good ſay- 

1 ing of Calimachus, That we ought not 

(a) ee, is acord to meaſure Wiſdom be a Perſian (4) 
mealure of many fur- Cord; much leſs ſhould we meaſure 
tongs among the Per. happineſo by Cords or Furlongs, nor 
Fans. of f e 7 7 
if we chance to inhabit an Iſland of 
: two hundred Furlongs; and not like 
Sicily of tour days ſay1 in compaſs, think, we ought to 
diſquiet our ſelves, and lament as if we were very mi- 
ſerable and unfortunate ; for what does a place of large 
extent contribute to the tranquility of ones Life? Do 
you not hear Tantalus ſaying in the Tragedy? 
I ſaw the Berecynthian Groumd, 
Field of twelve Days journey round. 
But he ſays a little after, 
uh Mind that us d to Mount the Sties, 
Fallen to the Earth dejected lies, 
And nom this friendly Counſel brings, 
| Leſs to admire all earthly things. 


Muuſit hous, farſaking the ſpacious Country of Hyperia, 


becauſe the Cyclops bordered upon it, and removing to 
an Iſland far diſtant from all other People,[choſe there, 
Remote from all Commerce t abide, 
By Seas ſurrounding Waves deny d. 


And yet he procureda very pleaſant way of living | 


to his own Citizens. 7 


The Iſlands ofCyclades were formerly inhabited by the 


Children of Mines, and afterward by the Children of 


Codriu 


— Un 


8 ec 8 


II. 


5 odrus and NVeleus; in which now, Fools that are baniſh- 


s not larger than the Land that lies about 


ee 
n paſſed delicately his Daa 


1s The Academy [near Athen,] that was (c)Somewhat 
he {purchaſed for (c) three thouſand Drach- kenns | 
re Inas, was the place where Plato, Xenocrates Böge e 


and Polemo dwelt; there they had leiſure 
Except one day every Year, when Aenocrates came into 
as they ſay, with new mimicking of Tragedies. 7. beoeri- 


s of Chio reproached Ariſtotle, that affecting & Court- 
Life with Philip and Alexander, he chooſe inſtead of the 


to Academy, rather to dwell at the mouth of Borborus (this 

i- Ws 2 River by Pella, which the Macedonians call by that » 
ge name.) 

0 But as for Iſlands, Homer ſets himſelf as it were ſtu- 


Kliouſly to commend them in his Verſes, _ 


d) He came to the Ile of Lemnos, and the Town (a) Mad. & 
here Divine T haon dmelt, of great Renown. 
| x 


A Seat which Gods above do not diſdain. 
5 And, 


And took the Town 2 boaſts Bellona's name. 

„„ And, e 
(80 7 heſe from Dulichiv m, and th Echinades (8) md 8 
Bleſt Iſles, that lie gainſt Elis, o're the Seas. 


And among the famous Men that dwelt in Iſlands, 
they reckon Aolus a great Favourite of the Gods, the 
moſt prudent Ulyſſes, the moſt valiant Ajax, and Alcinous 
the moſt courteous Entertainer of Strangers. 


When Zeno was told that the only Ship he had re- 
int was caſt away at Sea with all her Lading, he 


je 


of 
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ed thither think they are puniſhed. And indeed what 
land is there to which men are wont to be banill'd that | 


Wc://us (b), in which &. enophon after his (5) A ſmall 


or their Studies, and there they liv'd all their life-time, | 


he City at the time of the Bacehinals to grace the Feaſt, 


00 4 much as s fruitful Lesbos does contain (e) mad. 4. 


(f) When he to th bofiy Hills of Scyros came; (f) Wiad. 1 


n * + N wn OE TIES > . „333 ͤ d . — ions» >" 9a gns2 ng 5 
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E re plyed, 7 
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replyed, Wet done Fortune that haſt reduc'd me to the Habit 
and Life of a Philoſopher. and indeed a man that is not 


puffed up with conceit, nor madly in Love with a crowd, 3 
will not, I ſuppoſe. have any reaſon to accuſe Fortune I 5. 
for conſtraining him to live in an Iſland, but will rather 4 
comtend her, for removing ſo much anxiety and agita- i #7 

tion of his mind, putting a ſtop to his rambles in foreign 1 
Countries, to his dangers at Sea, and the „ 

noiſe and tumult of the Exchange , and Or the Bo, | 
that ſhe has given him a fixed, vacant, undiſturbedLife, MW 1y 
ſuch a Life as he may truly call his own, deſcribing as it MW tt 
were a Circle about him, in which is contained the ule el 


of all things neceſſary, For what Iſland is there, that has 
not a Horſe, a Walk, and a Bath init? that has not Fi- 2. 
ſhes and Hares for ſuch as delight in Hunting and Ang- 4 
ling and ſuch like Sports? but the chiefeſt of all is, that MW h. 
the quiet which others thirſt ſo much after, thou com- 7 
monly maiſt have it here without ſeeking; but for thoſe MW w 
that are Gameſters atDice,ſhutting up themſelves at home 6: 
there are Sycophants and buſie Spies that hunt them out 
and perſecute them from their Houſes of Pleaſure and be 
Gardens in the Suburbs, and hale them by violence be- v. 
fore the Judges or the Court. But none fails to anlſland M o 
to give a man any diſturbance, no Petitioner, no Lender 
upon Uſury, or Urger to +uretiſhip, nor that comes to 
beg thy voice, when he ſtands Candidate for an Oſſice; 
only the beſt of thy Freinds and Familiars, out of good 
Will and Deſire to ſee thee, may come over thither; 
the reſt of his Life is ſafe and inviolable to him that has * 
the will and the skill to live at eaſe. But he that crys, Il © 
up theHappineſs of thoſe that run about in other Coun- a 
tries, or that ſpend the moſt of their Lite in Inns and 
Paſſage-Boats, is no wiſer than ne is, that thinks the 
Planets are ina better Eſtate than the fixed Stars ? and 
yet every Planet rolling about in its proper Sphere as in 
an Iſland, keeps its order; for the Sun never tranſ- 
grelles its limited meaſures, as Heraclitus ſays, if it did do 
ſo, the Furies which are theAttendants oſ Juſtice, would 
had it out | and puniſſr it.] be e 


r £3. 


_— . 


Theſe 
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Theſe things, my Friend, and ſuch like we ſay and 
ſing to thoſe, who by being baniſh'd into an Iſland, 
1 no Correſpondence or Commerce with other Peo- 
Pie, 577 e 
Hindred by Waves of the ſurrounding Deep, Hom, Liad. 
Which many *gainſt their Mind cloſe Priſo- g. 

ps „ eo 

But as for thee, who art not aſſigned to one Place on” 
ly, but forbidden only to live in one, the prohibiting 


thee one; 1s the giving thee leave to dwell any where _ 


elſe beſides. 


If on one hand it's urged thus againſt you, You are in 
no Office, you are not of the Senate, nor preſide as Moderator 
at the publick Games. You may oppoſe on the other 


hand thus, We head no Factions, we make no expenſive 
Treats, nor give long Attendance at the Governors Gates 
we care not at all who is choſen into our Province, though he 
be cholerick or unſufferably vexations. we 


But juſt as Archilochus diſparaged the Iſland of Thaſus 


becauſe of its aſperity and inequality in ſome places, o- 


verlooking its fruitful Fields and Vineyards, ſaying thus 


Like ridge of Aſſes back it ſtood, 
Full of Wild Plants, for nothing good, 


So we, whilſt we pore upon one part of Baniſhment 
which is Ignominious. overlook [it's Advautages] va- 


cancy from Buſineſs, and that leiſure and Freedom it 


affords us. 


Men admire the happineſs of the Perſian Kings, that 


paſs their Winter in Babylon, their Summer in Aedia, 


and the pleaſant Spring time at Se. And he that is 
an Exile may,if he pleaſes, when the Myſteries of Ceres 
are celebrated, go, and live at Eleuſine, and he may 

keep the Feaſts of Bacchus at Argis; at the time of the 


P\thian-Games he may paſs over to Delphos, and of the 


It hmian to Corinth, if Publick Spectacles and ShowSare 


the things he admires; if not, then he may be idle or 
Walk, or read or ſleep quietly, and you may add that 
TE J 
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Privilege Diogenes bragg'd of, when he ſaid, Ariſtotle 
dines when it ſeems good to King Philip, but Diogene; 
when he himſelf pleaſes, having no buſineſs, no Magi- 
ſtrate, no Prefect to interrupt and diſturb his cuſtomary 
way of living. | DEE 5 
For this reaſon you will find very few of the moſt 
prudent and wiſe Men, that were buried in their own 
Country, but the molt of them, when none forced them 
to it, weighed Anchor and ſteered their courſe to live Man 
in another Port, removing ſome to Athens, and others 
from it. Cty 
Whoever gave a greater Fncomium of his own Coun 
try than Euripides in the following Verſes ?] 


Me are all of this Countries Native Race, 
Not bought in Strangers from another place 
As ſome, like Dice hither and thither rhrown, 
Ke move in haſte from this to bother Town. 
And, if aWoman may have leave to boaſt, 
A temperate Air breaths here in every Coaſt, 
Me neither curſe Summers immoderate heat, 
Near yet complain the Winters cold's too great. 
Whatever dainties Greece or Alia 
Produces, fall to us a lawful prey. 


And yet he that wrote all this, went himſelf into AA. - 
cedonia, and paſled the reſt of his days in the Court of I c.: 
Azrchelaus. | ſuppoſe you have alſo heard of this ſhort 25 

Enron. = PE 3 
The great Tragedian Fichyius, the Son In; 
Of the Athenian Euphorion, fin 


In Sicily his lateſt breath did yield, 
And buried lies by Gela's Fruitful Field. 
For both he and Simonid estbefore him went into Si- W 
cily, And whereas we meet with this Title, This is tht po 
Edition of the Hiſtory of Herodotus Helicarnaſſeus, many I all 
have changed into Herodotus Thurius, for he dwelt at fa 
Thuros, and was a Member of that Colony. And that &. 
ſacred and divinely inſpired Poet Homer that Lwrote or Sc 
rather] adorned, the Trojan War, what made him a Con- ¶ jr 
troyerſie to ſo many Cities [every one pleading he was Sic 
es. 1 „„ the 


of 
Ort 


took care of, Strangers. ] 


” 
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theirs] but becauſe he did not cry up any one of them 
[to the diſparagement of the reſt? ] 571 

Many alſo and great are the Honours 1555 
that are paid to Jupiter by the Name of * Hoſpitibus nam 


3 . [ te dare jura lo- 
Heſpitalis*[3. e. who gave Laws to, and gin Ving. 


If any one object, that theſe Men hunted ambitiouſſy 


after Glory and Honour; let him go to the Philoſophers . 
and the Schools and Nurſeries of Wiſdom at Athens, 


thoſe in the Lyceum, the Acadeny, the Sa, : 


3 : Pp \> (a) Places where 
the Palladium, the Odeum. (a) If he p r of 


admires and prefers the Peripatetic Phi- gifferent Seas 


lo/ophy before the reſt, Ariſtotle was a Na- taught. 
tive of Stagira, Theophraſius of Epheſus, 


* Straton of Lampſacus, Glyce of Troas, * M.. Ereſſuss 


Ariſton of Ceus, Critolaus of Phaſele. If | 
thou art for the Stoic Philoſophy, Zena was of Critium, 


Cleantl esof Aſſus, Chryſippus of Soles, Diogenes of Babilon, 
Antipater of Tarſus, and Archidemus who was of Arhens 
went over to the Parthians and lett a Succeſſion of Stoic 
Philoſophers in Babilon. And who I pray perſecuted and 


chaſed theſe Men out of their Country? No body at all, 
but they purſued their OW quiet, which Men cannot 


eaſily enjoy at home, that are in any Reputation or have 


any Power; other things they taught us by what they 


ſaid, but this by what they did. For even now the moſt 


approved and excellent Perſons live abroad out of their 
own Country, not being tranſported but departing vo- 
luntarily, not being driven thence, but flying from bu- 


ſineſs, and the diſquiets and moleſtations which they are 


ſure to meet with at home, _ 


It ſeems to me, that the Muſes helped the Ancieat 
Writers to finiih their choiceſt and molt approved com- 


poſitions, by calling in, as it were baniſhment to their 
alfiſtance. Thucidydes the Athenian wrote the Peloponne- 
fanand Athenian War in Thrace, hard by the Foreſt of 2 


Scaptes > Xenophon wrote his Hiſtory in 
Scillus belonging to Elis, Philiſtius“ in E- NMI. Philippus. 
pirus, Timeus Ol Taurominum (a Town in 
Sicily ] at Athens, Audrotion the Athenian in Megara, Bac- 


chilides 
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chilides the Poet in Peloponeſus. Theſe and many more 


after they had loſt their Country, did not loſe all hope 


nor were dejected in their minds, but took occaſion 
thereupon to expreſs the vivacity of their Spirit, and the 
dexterity of their Wit, receiving theirBaniſhment at the 
hands of Fortune, as a viaticum[ a proviſion by the 
way] that ſhe had ſent them, whereby they became re- 


nowned every here after Death, whereas there is no 


remaining mentioned of thoſe factious Perſons that ex- 
pelled them. He therefore is ridiculos that looks upon 


it as an ignominous thing, to be baniſh'd. For what is it 


thou ſay'ſt? Was Diogenes ignominious when Alex ander 
who ſaw him ſitting and ſunning himſelf, came and ask d 
him whether he wanted any thing, and he anſwered 
him, tha t he lacked nothing, but that he would go a 


little aſide, and not ſtand in his Light ? The King ad- 
miring the Preſence of his Mind, turned to his Follewers 


and ſaid, 1f I were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. 
Was Camillus inglorious becauſe he was expelled Rome, 
who has got the Reputation of being its ſecond Founder! 
Neither did Theomiſferles by his Baniſhment loſe any of 
the renown he had gained in Greece, but added to it that 


which he acquired among the Barbarians;neither is there 


any ſo without all Senſe of Honour, or of ſuch an ab- 
ject Mind, that had not rather be Themiſtocles the Bane 


ſhed, than Leobates that ſubſcribed his Condemnation ; 


Or be Cicero that had the ſame Fate, than Clodius that 


) 


expell'd him Rome; or be Timotheus that abandoned his 
Country, then Ariſfophon that was his Accuſer. _ 


But becauſe the words of Furipides move many, Who 


| ſeems to frame a heavy Charge againſt Baniſhmentaud | 
do urge it home; let us ſee what he ſays more particu- 
larly in his queſtions and anſwers about it, 11 


5 1 id Phæ · Jocaſt. But ist ſo ſad ones Country to forgo, 
VVVHfß 


* 


And live in Exile, pray Son let me know: 


Pol. Some ills when told are great, when try d are leſs, © . 


BY | But this is ſaddeſt felt though ſa P expreſs. 
_ Joc. What is't I pray, a iets the 22 moſt? 
Fol. The: en owes wine mine: 


Je. 
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Joc. He is indeed a Slave that dares not utter 1 | 

His thoughts, nor gainſt bis cruel Maſters mutter, 

But all their Tnſolencies; winft over- paſs, | 


And bear their Follies temely like an Aſs. 


- Theſe Aſſertions of his are neither good nor true; 
. For firſt, not to ſpeak what one thinks, is not a piece of 

ol gavery, but the part of a prudent Man, to hold one's 

x. Peace and be ſilent, when time and the circumſtances of 

6 Affairs require it; as he himſelf ſays better elſewhere, 

ie chat a wile Man knows, | 7 

bon Hut when it's beſt no Tongue to find, 

2d And when it's ſafe to ſpeak his mind 


ed Again, as for the Rudeneſs and Inſolency of ſuch as 
a have Power in their Hands, they that ſtay in their 
d- Country are no leſs forced to bear and endure it, than 
IS Wl thoſe that are driven out of it, nay, commonly the for- 


mer ſtand more in fear of falſe Informations and the 


ec, 8 Violence of unjuſt Rulers in Cities than the latter. But 
his greateſt miſtake and abſurdity is, his taking away 
of all frecdom of Speech from Exiles : It is wonderful in- 


at deed, if Theodorus had no freedom of this kind, who 
re when King Lyſimachus ſaid to him, Thou being ſuch a 


„ Criminal, the Country caſt thee forth, did it not? Tes, re- 
"" W ply'd he, not being able to bear me; juſt as Semele caſt out 


1: MW &:xcchus, when ſhe could bear him no longer; and when 
at W the King ſhew'd him Teleſphorus in an Iron-Cage, with 
15 WF 'his Eyes digged out of their Holes, his Noſe and Ears 


and Tongue cut off, and ſaid, So I deal with theſe that in- 
0 jure me, he was not abaſhed. What? did not Diogenes 
d WF retain his wonted Freedom of ſpeaking? Who coming 


into King Philip's Camp, when be was going to give the 
Grecians Battle, was brought before him for a Spy; he 


b confeſs he was ſo, and that he canſe to take a view of 
v. his unſatiable greedineſs (of Empire] and of his Mad- 


neſs and Folly, who was going in the ſhort time of a 
fight, to hazard, and as it were, to Throw a Die for his 


Crown and Life. TOE TO To ang VN 3 
And what ſay you to Hannibal the Carthaginian? did 


„Lethe uſe a convenient Freedom towards Aut iochus (he 
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at that time an Exile, and the other a King) when upon 
an ad vantagious occaſion offered, he adviſed him to give 
the Romans] his Enemies battle? He, when he had ſacri- 
fied, told him the Entrals forbad it; Hannibal ſharply 
rebuked him thus, You are for doing what the Fleſh of 4 
Beaſt, not what the reaſon of à wiſe Man adviſeth. 
Neither doesBaniſhment deprive Geometricians or Ma- 
thematicians of the Liberty of diſcourſing freely concern- 
ing matters they know and have skill in; and why 
ſhould any worthy or good Man be denied it? But 
meanneſs of thought [and unskilfulneſs in reaſoning] 


bbſtruct and hinders the Voice, ſtrangles the Power of 


Speech, and makes a Man a Mute. But lets ſee what 
follows in Euripides, F 
Joc. Upon good hopes Exiles can thrive, they ſay. 

Pol. Hopes have fine looks, but kill one with delay. 

This is alſo an accuſation of Mens Folly rather than 
of Baniſhment; for it is not the well inſtructed, and 

thoſe that know how to uſe what they have aright ; but 

ſuch as depend upon what is to come, and deſire what 
they have not, that are carried and toſſed up and down 
by hopes, as in a floating Veſſel, though they have 
ſcarce ever ſtir'd beyond the Gates of their own City. 

e R ee 


Joc. Your Fathers Friends ar Strangers one would gueſs, 


Did pity andrelieve you in diſtreſs. 

Pol. Take care to thrive, for if you once are poor, 
Thoſe you call Friends will know you then no more, 
Joc Did not your high Birth ſtand you in ſome ſtead ? 

Pol. X's ſad to want, for Honour buys no Bread. 
Theſe alfo are ungratetul Specehes of Polynices, who 
accuſes Baniſhment as caſting diſparagement upon noble 
Birth, and leaving a Man without Friends, who yet be- 


Cauſe of his high Birth, was thought worthy, though an | 


Exile, ta have a King's Daughter given him in Mar- 
riage, and alſo by the powerful aſſiſtance of his Friends 


gathered ſuch an Army, as to make War againit his own 


_ Lountrey, as he confeſſes himſelf a little after, 


Many 
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Many a famous Grecian Peer 
And Captain from Mycene here, 
In readineſs t aſſiſt me tarry; 

Sad Service tis, but neceſſary. 


wiſer. 1 80 
No Nuptial Torch mas lighted at thy Weddins 


Nor bath'd in in Iſinenꝭs ſtreams before thy beading, 
She ought to have been well pleaſed and rejoyced, 


when ſhe heard that her Son dwelt in ſuch Kingly Pal- 
laces ; but whilſt ſhe laments that the Nuptial Torch 
was not lighted, and the want of Waters from 1/menus 


River, for him to have bathed in (as it People at Argis 


were deſtitute both of Fire and Water at their Wed- 


dings) ſhe makes thoſe Evils which her own Conceit and 


Folly produced, to be the effects of Baniſhment. 


But is it not then an ignominious thing to be anExile? 
Yes it is among Fools, with whom it is a reproach to 


be poor, to be bald, or of low ſtature, and (with as 
much reaſon) to be a Stranger or a Pilgrim. But they 


that do not fall into theſe miſtakes, admire good Men, 
though they happen to be Poor, or Strangers, or in 
Exile. Do not we ſee the Temple of Theſeus venerated 


by all Men, as well as the Parthenon and Hleuſinium 


{thoſe Temples of Pallas and Ceres! ] And yet Theſeus 
was baniſhed from Athens, by whoſe means it is at this 
time inhabited; and loſt his abode in that City, 
which he did not ſo much hold as a Tenant, but him- 
{elf built. And what remarkable thing is there remain- 
ing io Eleſine, if we are aſhamed of Eumolpus, who co- 


ming thither from Thrace, initiated the Greeks, and ſtill 


does ſo, in the Myſteries of Religion? And whoſe Son 
was Codrus that reigned at Athens, but of that Melanthus _ 
who was baniſhed from Meſſina ? Will you not commend 


that Speech of Antiſthene g, who when one {aid to him, 
Phrigia 1s thy Mother, Teplied, She was al o the Mother of 


the Gods ? And if any one reproach thee with thy Baniſh- 
ment, why canſt not thou anſwer, that the Father of 


the 
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Neither are the Words of his lamentiag Mother any 


the Grandfather of Bacchus, who being ſent abroad in 


fay nothing. 


Too chaſe him many Apes out of Heaven; 


he fays of himſelf ſhows the condition of us all, that we 
are Pilgrims and Strangers and Exiles here in this World. 'E 
For know (ſays he) O Men, that it is not Blood nor 2 
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the great Conqueror Hercules was an Exile? And ſo was . 


ſearch for Europa, did return no more, 


Though ſprung from Phenice, ſince to Thebes he came, 
That Town to his Son Bacchus lays a claim, 
 Whothere inſpires with Rage the Female rom, 

That Worſhip him by running mad about. 


As for thoſe things which Æſchylus obſcurely inf nu 
ates in that Expreſſion of his, | 


and Apollo, . 
4 Ged band * 


bo favour my Tongue, as 2 Phraſes i it, and 


[OI — 


1 
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Empedocles, when he prefaces to his Philoſophy thus, 


| This old Decree of Hate unchanged ſtands, 
WWihoſo with horrid Crimes defiles his hands, 
To long-lv'd Dæmons this Commiſſion's given 


Into this ſad conditi m Tam hurPad, 
Baniſſid from God to wander throng the World. 


Ne does not here only point at himſelf, but in what 


Spirit tempered with it, that gave Being and Beginning 
to the Soul, but it is your terreſtrial and mortal Body 


that is made up of theſe And by the ſoft name of Pil- 
grimage, he in ſinuates the Origin of the Soul, that comes 
; hirher from another place; and the truth is, ſhe flies and 
wanders up and down, being driven by the Divine De- 
crees and Laws; and afterwards, as in an Iſland fur- 
founded with a great Sea, as Plata ſpeaks, ſhe is tied. 


and linked to the Body, juſt like an Oyſter to its Shell, 
and becauſe ſhe 1 is Not able to remember! nor relate, 


From what a 95 and high aegree 
Of . Honour and Freon 8 


— 
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Sþe has removed, not from Sardis to Athens, nor from 
Corinth to Lemnos or Scyros, but has changed Heaven 
and the Moon for Earth and an Earthly Life, that ſhe 
may make little removes here from place to place, the 
Soul hereupon is il] at eaſe and troubled at her new and 
ſtrange State, and hangs her Head like a decaying Plant. 
And indeed ſome one Country is found to be more a- 
greeable to a Plant than another, in which it-thrives and 
flouriſhes better ; but no place can deprive a Man of his 
Happiness, unleſs he pleaſes, no more than of his Ver- 
tue and Prudence. For Anaxagoras wrote his Book of 
the Szuaring of Circle in Priſon; and Socrates, juſt when 
he was going to drink the Poiſon that killed him, diſ- 
courſed of Philoſophy, and exhorted hjs Friends to the 
ſtudy of it; who then admired him as a happy Man.But 
Phaeton and Tantalus, thou gh they mounted up to Hea- 
ven, yet the Poets. tell us, throygh their Folly. they tell 
into the exireament Calamities, 
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'HE ancient Statues of Caſtor and Pollux are cial» 
led by the Spartans Docana; and they are two. 
pieces of Wood one over againſt the other joy- 
ned with two other croſs ends, and the community ” 
and undividedneſs of this conſecrated Repreſentation - 
ſeems to reſemble the fraternal Love of theſe two Gods. 
In like manner do ] devote this Diſcourſe of Brotherly 
Love to you, Nigrinus and Quintus, às a gift in common 
betwixt you both, who well deſerved it. For as to the 
thing is adviſes to, you will, while you already pra- 
Hſe them, ſeem rather to give your Teſtimanies to 
them than to be exhorted by them. And the ſatisfa- 
ction you have from well- doing, will obtain the more 
| firm durance when with Judgment, and when you 


ſhall 
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ſhall find your ſelf approved by wiſe and judicious Spe- 
ctators. Ariſtarchus the Father of Theodectes ſaid indeed 
once by way of Flont of the Sophiſts, that formerly 
there were ſcarce ſeven Sophiſts to be found, but that 
in his time there could hardly be found ſo many ti- 
terate Perſons. But I ſee Brotherly Love is as ſcarce in 
our days, as Brotherly Hatred was in ancient Time 
the inſtances of which have been publickly expoſed in 
Tragedies and publick Shews for their ſtrangeneſs. But 
all in our Times, when they have fortuned to have 
good Brothers, do no leſs admire them than the famed 
Molionidas, that are ſuppoſed to have been born with 
their Bodies joyned with each other: And to enjoy in 
common their Fathers Wealth, Friends and Slaves, is 
| look'd upon as incredible and prodigious, as if one Soul 
ſhould make uſe of the Hands, Feet and Eyes of two 
Bodies. Though Nature hath given us very near Ex- 
amples of the uſe of Brothers, by contriving moſt of 
our Bodies neceſſaries double, Brothers and Twins, as 
Hands, Feet, Eyes, Ears, Noſtrils, thereby telling us, 
that all theſe were thus diſtinguiſhed for mutual Benefit 
and Aſſiſtance, and not for Variance and Diſcord. And 
when ſhe parted the very Hands into many and unequal | 
Fingers, ſhe made them thereby the molt curious and 
artificial of all our Members; inaſomuch that the ancient 
_ Philoſopher Anaxagorasallign'd the Hands for the reaſon 
of all human Knowledge and Diſcretion. But the con- 
trary to this ſeems the Truth. For it is not Man's 
having Hands that makes him the wiſeſt Animal, but 
his being naturally reaſonable and capable of Art, was 
the reaſon why ſuch Organs were conferr'd upon him. 
And this alſo is moſt manifeſt to every one, that the 
reaſon why Nature out of one Seed and Ecourſe formed 
two, three and more Brethren, was not for difference 
and oppoſition, but their being apart might render them 
the more capable of aſſiſting one another. For thoſe 
that were treble-bodied and hundred-handed, if any 
ſuch there were, while they had all theirs Members joyn- 
ed to each other, could do nothing without them, or 
apart, as Brothers can, who can live together, and tra- 


yall, 
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vail, undertake publick Employ ments, and practice Huſ- 
bandry, by one anothers help; if they preſerve but that 
principle of Benevolence and Concord that Nature hath 
beſtowed upon them. But if they don't, they will no- 
thing at all differ in my opinion from Feet that trip up 
one another, and Fingers that are unnaturally writhen 
and diſtorted by one another. Vea, rather as things 
moiſt, dry, cold and hot, partake of one Nature in the 
ſame Body, and by their conſent and agreement en- 
gender the beſt and moſt pleaſant Temperament and 
Harmony, without which there is neither Satisfaction 
nor Benefit in either Riches or Kingſhip it ſelf, which, 
they ſay, renders Man equal to Gods: But if exceſs and 
Diſcord befal them, they miſerably ruinate and confound 
the Animal. So, where there is an unanimous Accor- 
dance amongſt Brothers, the Family thrives and flou- 


2 riſhes, and intimate Friends, like a well furniſh'd Quire, 

f in all their Actions, Words and Thoughts, maintain a 

8 delightful Harmon jp. | GE 

LY - But jarring Feuds advance the worſt of Men,| 1 1 
| Such as a vile Detractor at home, an inanvating Para- 
| ſite abroad, or ſome other envious Perſon. For as Di- | 
| 


ſeaſes in Bodies nauſeating their ordinary Diet, incline 
the Appetite to every improper and noxious things; ſo 
i Calumny, freely entertain'd againſt Relations, and 
through prejudging credulity, enhanſed into ſuſpicion, 
occaſions an adopting the pernicious acquaintance of 
ſuch as are ready enough to croud into the Room of 
their Betters. The Arcadian Prophet, in Herodotus, was 
forc'd to ſupply the loſs of one of his Feet with an artt- 
ficial one made of Wood. But he, who in a difference 
throws off his Brother, and out of places of common 
reſort takes a Stranger for his Comrade, ſeems to do 

no leſs than wilfully to mangle off a Part of himſelf, at- 

_ tempting to repair the barbarous Breach by the unna- 
tural application of an extraneous Member. For the 
ordinary Inclinations and Deſires of Men, being after 

| ſome fort of Society or other, ſufficiently, admoniſh 
them to ſet the higheſt value upon Relations, to Pay 
| . them 
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them all becoming Reſpects, and to have a tender re- 
gard for their Perſons, nothing being more ir kſom to 
Nature, than to live in that deſtitution and ſolitude, 
that denies them the happineſs of a Friend, and the 
privilege of communication. Well therefore was that 
of Menander, 


2 


Tis not o'th' Store of ſprightly Wine, 
Nor plenty of delicious Meats, 
Though gen rous Nature ſhould deſign, 
T'oblige us with perpetual Treats, 
Tis not on theſe we for content depend, 
So much as on the ſhadow of a Friend. 5 
For a great deal of Friendſhip in the World is really no 
better, no more than the meer imitation and reſem- 
blance of that firſt affection that Nature wrought in 
Parents towards their Children, and in their Children 
towards one another. And, whoever has not a parti- 
cular eſteem and regard for this kind of Friendſhip, I 
| know no reaſon any one has to credit his kindeſt 
pretenſions. For what ſhall we make of that Man, 
who in his Complaiſance, either in Company or in his 
Letters, ſalutes his Friend by the Name of Brother; 
and yet ſcorns the company of that very perſon (viz. 
his Brother) whoſe Name was ſo {ſerviceable to him in 
his Complement ? For, as it is the part of a madman to 
adorn and ſet out the Effigies of his Brother; and in 
the mean time to abuſe, beat and maim his perſon ; ſo, to 
value and honour the name in others, but to hate and 
Man the Brother himſelf, this likewiſe is an Action of one 
that is not ſo well in his Wits as he ſhould be, and that 
never yet conſider'd that Nature isa moſt Sacred Thing. 
J remember when was at Rome, I undertook an Um- 
pirage between two Brothers. The one pretended to 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy, but it appear'd by the event, 
with as little reaſon, as (in mortal earneſt) to the rela- 
tion of a Brother, For, when Jadviſed him, that now 
was the time of him to ſhew his Philoſophy, in the pru- 
dent managery and governmeat of himſelf, whilſt he 
was to treat with ſo dear a relation as a Brother, and 


ſuch 


K 
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ſuch an one eſpecially, as wanted thoſe advantages of 
Knowledge and Education that he had. Your Council, 
replies my Philoſopher, may do well with ſome illite- 
rate Novice or other. But, for my part, I ſee no ſuch 
great matter in that which you ſo gravely alledge, our 
being the iſſue of the ſame Parents. True, | anſwer'd, 
you declare evidently enough that you make no account 
of your affinity. But, by your favour Mr. Philoſopher, 
all of your Profeſſion that I ever was acquainted with, 


their Proſe and Poetry, that next to the Gods, and the 
Laws, her Conſervators and Guardians, Nature had 
aſſigned to Parents the higheſt Honour and Veneration. 
And there is nothing that Men can perform more grate- 
ful to the Gods, than freely and conſtantly to pay their 
| ntmoſt Acknowledgments and Thanks to their Parents, 
and thoſe from whom they received their Nurture and 
Education. As, on the other hand, there is no greater 
Argument of a prophane and impious Spirit, than a 
contemptuous and ſurely Behaviour towards them. We 
are therefore injoyn'd to take heed of doing any one 
wrong. But he that demeans not himſelf with that ex- 
actneſs before his Parents, that all his Actions may af- 
: ford them a Pleaſure and Satisfaction, though he give 
them no other diſtaſte, he is ſure to undergo a very 
hard Cenſure. Now wherein can the gratitude of Chil- 
dren to their Parents be expreſſed more effectually, or 
what actions or diſpoſitions can be more delightful and 
4 rejoycing to them than firm love and amity amongſt 
them. And this may be underſtood by leſſer inſtances. 
For, where an old Servant that has been favour'd by 
the Parents ſhall be reproach'd and flouted at by the 
Children: Or if the Plants and the Fields, wherein they 
took pleaſure, be neglected: If the forgetting a Dog, 
or a beloved Horſe fret their humourſom Age (that is 
very apt to be jealous of the love and obedience of their 


2 Q_ 


thoſe Recreations that are pleaſing to the Eyeand Ear, 
or thoſe juvenile Exerciſes and Games, which themſelves 
formerly delighted in, if at any of all theſe things ho 

| ; a- 
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whatever their private Opinions were, affirm both in 


Children) if, laſtly; when they diſaffect and. diſpiſe 
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Parents will be angry and offended; how will they endure 


ſuch diſcord as inflames them with mutual Malice and 
Hatred, filltheir Mouths with opprobrious and execrating 


Language? And works them into ſuch an inveteracy, 


that the contrary and ſpiteful Method of their Actions 


declare a drift and deſign of ruining one another; if, 


ſay, thoſe ſmaller matters provoke their Anger ; how 
all the reſt will be reſented, who can reſolve me ? But, 


on the other hand, where the love of Brothers is ſuch, 


that they make up that diſtance Nature has placed them 


at (in reſpect of their different Bodies) by united affe- 
ctions, inſomuch that their Studies, Recreations, their 


_ earneſt and their jeſt keep true time, and agree exactly 


together ; ſuch a pleaſing Conſort amongſt their Chil- 


_ dren proves a nurſing melody to the decay'd Parents, to 


preſerve and maintain their Quiet and Peace in their old 


(though tender) age. For never was any Father fo 
Intent upon Oratory, ambitious of Honour, or craving 
after Riches, as fond of his Children. Wherefore nei- 
ther is it ſo great a Satisfaction to hear them ſpeak well, 
find them grow wealthy, or ſee them honour'd with 
the power of Magiſtracy, as to be endear'd toeach other 
in mutual affection. Wher efore it is reported of Apo lloni⸗ 


of Cyzicum Mother of King Eumenes and three other Sons, 


Attalus, Phileterus and Athenius, that ſhe always ac- 
counted her ſelf happy, and gave the Gods Thanks, 
not ſo much for Wealth nor Empire, as to ſee her three 


Sons guarding the Eldeſt, and him Reigning ſecurely 


amongſt his armed Brothers. And on the contrary 
| Ferxes, underſtanding that his Son Ochus had laid a Plot 


againſt his Brothers, died with the ſurprize. 
For the quarrels of Brothers are pernicidus, ſaith Eu- 
ripides, but moſt of all ſo to the Parents themſelves. For 


he that hates and plagues his Brother, can hardly for- 


bear his blaming the Father who begot, and the Mother 


who bare him. Wherefore Piſiſtratus, being about toMar- 
ry again, his Sons being grown up to mature Age, gave 
them their deſerved character of praiſe, together with 


the reaſon of his deſigns for a ſecond Marriage, vis. 


that he might be the happy Father of more ſuchChildren, 
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Now thoſe who are truly ingenious, do not only love 


one another the more entirely, for being deſcended of the 
ſame Parents, to whoſe great comfort their love condu- 
ces; but they love their very Parents for their own 
ſakes: always owning themſelves, amongſt other things, 
bound to them eſpecially for the mutual happiueſs that 
they enjoy in each other : Looking upon their Brethren 


as the deareſt, and the moſt valuable treaſure they could 


have received from chem. And thus Homer elegantly 


| expreſſes, Telemachus bewailing the loſs of his Brother. 


Stern Jove has in ſome angry Mood, 
| Bereft us into ſolitude, N 


But I like not Heſiod's judgment ſo well, who is all fot 


the only Sons inheriting. Not © well | fay from Heſiod 


a Pupil of the Muſes; who being indear'd Siſters kept 


always together, and therefore from that inſeparate Uni- 
on were called Muſes. The love of Brothers then is a 


plain Argument of their Love to their Parents. And to 
Children themſelves it is the beſt of Preſidents, and that 


which affords the moſt effectual Advice that can be 
thought of: As again, they will be forward enough in 


following the worſt of their Parents humours, and inhe- 
riting their Animoſities. But, for one who has led 
his Relations a contentious Life, and quarrelbd himſelf 
up into wrinkles and gray H1irs, for ſuch a one to begin 
a Lecture of Love to his Children, is juſt like him, 


uo boldly takes the fees 
To cure in others, what's his own Diſeaſe. 


In a word, his own actions weaken and confute all the 


Arguments of his beſt Counſel. Take Eteocles of Thebes 


reflecting upon his Brother, and flying out after this 


manner 


I'd mount the Heavens, ſtriue to meet the Sun 
In's ſetting forth, I'd travel with him down 
Beneath the Earth, I'd balk no enterprize | 
To gain Jove's Power, and to Tyrannize, 


„ en 


And keeps them long Confederates. 


inſtructing his Children: 


A, in adverſity it's ſucc our lends. 1 
It is therefore very needfal to throw off thoſe ill diſpo- 


the ill example. Beſides, it occaſions many ſtrange cen- 


not be apt to imagin that ſo near and intimate a Relati- 
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Suppoſe 1 ſay out of this rage he ſhould preſently fall in- 
to the ſofter ſtrain of good ad vice to his Children, char- 
jag them thus N FL ip bes 
Prize gentle amity, that vye's © 
With none for grandure, concord prize © 
That joyi's together Friends, and States, 


Vnvanquiſh d love! Whatever elſe deceives 
Our truft, ris this our very ſelves out-lives. 


Now who is there that ſhall compare Eteocles with 


himſelf, his rage with his Counſel, that can entertain 


any other than ftrange Sentiments of him ? Or what 
would you think of Atreus, after he had treated his Bro- 
ther at a barbarous Supper, to hear him afterwards thus 


Such love alone becomes related friends, 


ſitions, as being very grievous and troubleſom to their 
Parents, and more deſtructive to Children in reſpect of 


fures, and much obliquy amongſt men. For they will 


on as Brothers, that have eat of the ſame Bread, and all 
along participated of the ſame common maintenance, 
that thoſe who have converſed ſo familiarly together; 
ſhould break out into contention, except they were con- 


{cious to themſelves of a great deal of naughtineſs. For 
it muſt be ſome great matter that violates the bonds of 


natural affe&ion : Whence it is that ſuch breaches are 
ſo hardly healed upagain. For, as thoſe things which 


are joyn'd together by art, being parted may by the ſame 


art be compacted again. But if there be a fracture in 
a natural Body, there is much difficulty in ſetting 


and uniting the broken parts; ſo, if friendſhips that, 
through a long tract of time, have been firmly and cloſe - 
ly contracted, if they come once to be violated, no en- 
deavours will bring them together any more: And Bro- 
thers, when they have once broke natural affection, are 


hardly. 


II. 
in- 
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hardly made true friends again.Or if there be ſome kind 
ot peace made betwixt them,tis like to prove hut ſũper- 
ficial only, and ſuch as carries a filthy feſtering ſcar along 
with it: Now all enmity between Man and Man being 
attended with theſe perturbations of quarelſomneſs, paſ- 
fon, envy, recording of an injury; muſt needs be trou- 
bleſom and vexatious. But that which is harbour'd a- 
ganlt a Brother, with whom they communicate in Sa- 
crifices, and other Religious Rites of their Parents, with 


whom they have the ſame common Charnal-houſe, and - 


the ſame or a near habitation, this is much more to be 
lamented. If we reflect eſpecially upon the horrid mad- 
neſs of ſome Brothers in being ſo prejudiced againſt cheit 
own fleſh and blood, that his face and perſon, once ſo 
welcom and familiar, his voice, all along from hisChild- 
hood as well beloved as known,ſhould on a ſuddain, bes 
come ſo very deteſtable. How loudly does this reproach 
their ill nature and ſavage Diſpoſitions, that, whilſt 
they behold other brethren lovingly converſiag in the 
ſame houſe, and dieting together at the ſame Table, 
managing the ſame Eſtate, and attended by the ſameSers 
vants, they alone divide Friends, chuſe contrary acquain- 
tance, reſolving to abandon every thing that their Bro- 
ther may approve of. Now it is obvious to any to un- 
derſtand, that new Friends and Companions may be com- 
paſſed, and new kindred may come in, when the old, 
like decayed weapons, and worn out Utenſik, are loſt and 


gone. But there is no more regaining of a loſt Brother,r 


than of a hand that is cut off, or an Eye that is beaten 
out. The Perſian Woman therefore ſpake truth, when 
ſhe prefer'd the ſaving her Brother's life before her very 
Childrens, alledging that ſhe was in a poſſibility of have 
ing more Children, if ſhe ſhould be deprived of thoſe ſhe 
had ; bat, her Parents being dead, ſhe could hope for 
no more Brothers after him. You will ask me then, 
what ſhall a Man do with an untoward Brother? Lan- 
ſwer, every kind and degree of Friendſhip' is ſubject to 
abuſe from the Perſons, and in that reſpect, has it's 
taint, according to that of Sophozles © 


35 
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I ho into human things makes ſcritfinies,, 85 
He may on moſt his cenſure exerciſe. 2 br IM 
For, if you examine the love of relations, the love of 
Aſſociates, or the more ſenſual Paſſion of fond Lovers, 
you will find none of them ail free. Wherefore Laco; 
when he had married a little Wife, ſpoke as if he did it 
with this conſideration, that of evils it would be his pru- 
dence to chuſe the leaſt; but Brothers would do well to 
bear with oue anothers familiar faillings, rather-than to 
adventure upon the trial of ſtrange humours. For na- 
ture has made the former a Brother, and therefore the 
neceſſity of Patience acquits him from blame; but vo- 
luntary choice expoſes the other to as much reproach as 
he did himſelf to trouble. For it is not to be expected, 
that a ſociable Gueſt, or a wild Crony ſnould be influ- 
enced by thoſe calm rules of modeſty and good manners, 
as one who was nouriſhed from the ſame breaſt, and 
carries the ſame blood in his veins. And thereforeit 
would become a vertuous mind to make a favourable 
conſtruction of his Brothers Miſcarriages, and to be- 
Peak him with this cando 1 
I caunot leave you thus under a Cloud 
Of Ifelicities — «© | 
Whether debauch'd with vice, or eclipſed with igno- 
rance,for fear my inadvertency to ſome failing, that na- 
turally deſcend upon you from one of your Parents, 
ſhould make me too ſevere againſt you. For as Thee- 
phraſtus ſaid, as to ſtrangers, judgment mult rule affecti- 
on, rather than affection preſcribe to judgment; but 
where nature denies judgment chisPrerogative, and takes 
no notice of that trite Proverb, a Buſhel of Salt, but has 
already infugd and begun in them the Principle of Love, 
there we ſhould not be too rigid and exact ia the ex- 
amining of their faults. Now what would you think of 
| thoſe who ſhall eaſily diſpenſe with, and ſmile at the ſo- 
cCiable vices of their acquaintance, and in the mean time, 
be ſo implacably incenſed with the Irregularities of a 
brother? When fierce Dogs, Horſes, Wolves, Cats, 
Apes, Lions, ſhall be ſo much their Favourites, that 2 
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feed and delight in them ( cheriſh and indulge the worſt 
of diſpoſitions ) and ſtomach only their Brothers paſſion, 
ignorance or ambition. Others have made away their 


Houſes and Lands to Harlets, and quarrelled with their. 
Brothers only about the floor or corner of the Houſe. 


Nay, further, ſuch. a prejudice have they to them, that 
they jultifie the hating them from the rule of hating eve- ©. 


ry ill thing maliciouſſy accounting them as ſuch. It is 
one great buſineſs they go about to blacken them with 
aſperſions and calumnies. And for what indignities are 


offered them by others, inſtead of reſenting them ill, 


they countenance, and abatt them. And this may ſerve 


for the beginning of my Diſcourſe. I ſhall enter uxon 


my Inſtructious not as others do, with the Diſtribu- 


tion of the Parents Goods, but with advice rather to a- 
void envious ſtrifes and emulation, whilſt the Parents are 


living. Ageſilaus was puniſhed with a mul& by the 


Lacedamonian i ounſel for ſending every one of the anci- 


ent Men an Ox, as a reward of his Fortitude, the rea- 


ſon they gave for their diſtaſte was, that by this means 


he won too much ppon the people, and made the Com- 


monalty become wholly ſerviceable to his own private 


Intereſt. Now I would perſwade the Son to ſhew all poſſi- 
ble honour and reverence to his Parents, but not with 


that greedy deſign of ingroſſing all their Love to him- 


ſelf, That which too many have been guilty of, wor- 


king their brethren out of favour, on purpoſe to make 


way for their own intereſt. A fault which they are apt 
to palliate with ſpecious, but, unjuſt pretences. For they 


deprive and cheat their brethren out of the greateſt and 


moſt valuable good they are capable of receiving from 
their Parents, viz, their kindneſs and affection, whil ſt 


they flyly and diſingeneuſly ſteal in upon them in their 


bu ſineſs, and ſurprizethem in their errors, demeaning 


themſelves with all imaginable obſervance to their Pa- 


rents, and eſpecially with the greateſt care and preciſe- 


_ neſs in thoſe things, wherein they ſee their brethren have 
been faulty, or ſuſpected to be ſo; but a kind brother, 
and one that truly deſer ves the name, will make his bro- 
chers condition his own, freely take upon amen, 
5 | nn 
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of hisSufferings and particularly in the anger of his Pa- 
rents, and be ready to do any thing that may conduce 
to the reſtoring him into favour; hut if he has neglected 
ſome Opportunity, or what ought to have been done 
by him, to excuſe it upon his Nature, as being more rea- 
_ dy and ſeriouſſy diſpoled for other things. That of 4. 
gamemnon therefore was well ſpoken in the behalf of his 
Brother ; F 
Mor Sloth, nor filly Humour makes him ſtay, 
Jam the only cauſe: all his del g., 
Maits my attempt VV 
And that this charge was delivered him by his Brother. 
Fathers willingly allow ef the changing of Names, and 
have an inclination to believe their Children, when they 
make the beſt inter pretation of their Brothers failings. As 
V hen they call a ſlow dulneſs ſimple honeſty, or unlucki- 
veſs dexterity, or if he be quarrelſome, to term him a 
ſmart ſpirited Youth,and one that will not endure to be 
tratapled on. By this means it comes to paſs that he wha 
makes hisBrothers Peace, and ingratiates him with his of- 
fended Father, at the ſame time fairly advances his own 
Intereſt, and grows deſervedly the more in favour; but 
when the ſtorm is once over, it is neceſſary to be ſeri- 
ous with him, to reprehend him ſharply for his Crime, 
diſcovering to him with all freedom, wherein he has 


* 5% * Þ 


been wanting in his duty. For as ſuch-guilty Brothers 
are not to be allow'd in their faults, neither are they 
toibeiiffiilted upon with railery. For, to do the latter, 
were to rejoyce and take advantage by their failings, and 
do do the former, were to take their parts in them. There- 
forte ougffk.they ſo to manage their ſeverities, as that 
they may [peak in them à ſolitude and concerned- 
nes for their Brethren; and. much diſcompoſure and 
trouble at their Follies; Now he is the fitteſt Perſon 
toſchool his Brother ſmartly,who has been a ready and 
carneſt Advocate in his behalf ; but ſuppoſe the Brother 
wrongfully charged, it is fitting he ſhould be obſequi- 
ous to his Parents, in all things whatſoever, and to bear 
with their angry Hyaours, But a defence, made 3 
F C 
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them for à brother Hat ſuffers by ſlander and falſe accu- 
ſation is unreproveable and very good. In all ſuch there 
is no need to fear that check in Sophocles. 


1... Cuſt Son] who with thy Father aurſ contend. | 


For there is allowed a Liberty of vindicating a tradu- 


ced brother. And, where the Parents are convinced of 
the Injury, in theſe ſorts of cauſes it is no ſmall pleaſure 
to them to ſee the malicions Plaintiff worſted. But when 
the Parent is dead, it is fitting brothers ſhould cloſe the 
nearer in affection; ſo that they immediately commu- 
nicate in their ſadneſſes and ſorrows. And in the next 
place that they reject the ſuſpicious ſtorĩes and ſuggeſti- 
ons of Servants, diſcountenancing their ſiy methods and 


ſubtile applicat ions. And that amongſt other ſtories, they 


advert to the Fable of Jupiter's Sons, Caftor and Pollux, 
whoſe love to one another was ſuch, that Pollux, when 
one was whiſpering to him ſomewhat againſt his brother 
kilbd him with a blow of his fiſt. And when they come 
to dividing their Parents Goods, to take heed that they 


come not with prejudice contentious reſolations, like 


thoſe tumultuous noiſes that are ſo commonly dreaded, 
as [ the ominous iſſue of intended war. ] But there mult 


be great care taken of the day of their meeting, that it 


be auſpicious and fortunate for peace and concord. And 
then that, either amongſt themſelves, or if need be, in 
the preſence of ſome common and indifferent friend, they 


fairly ſubmit to the deciſion of Juſtice, and as plato ſays, 


take and allow what is reaſonable, and no more than may 


conſiſt with Love and Friendſhip. Thus they will ap- 
pear to be ſhearers only in the care and diſpoſal of theſe 


things, whilſt the propriety and enjoyment is free and 
common to them all. But they that take an. zadvan- 
tage in the controverſie by making their Nurſe, their 


Cronies and Familiars, Parties for themſelves, may pro- 


a at 
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bably gain ſo much as to keep a Servant the more - bat 


he has forfeited, in the ſtead of it, the belt Legacy his 
parents could have left him, the love and confidence of 


his Brother. I have known ſome Brothers, without 
the inftigation of lucre, and merely out of a ſavage dif- 
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of his Sufferings and particularly in the anger of his Pa- 
90 and be ready to do any thing that may conduce 
to the reſtqring him into favour; but if he has neglected 
ſome Opportunity, or what ought to have been done 
by him, to excuſe it upon his Nature, as being more rea- 
dy and ſerjouſly diſposcd for other things. That of 4. 


gamemnon therefore Was well . in the behalf of his 
Brother: 


Nor Sloth, nor fily Humour males him fray, 
I am the only cauſe: all his del 
| Waits my attempt 


And that this charge was delivered him by his Brother. 
Fathers willingly allow ef the changing of Names, and 
have an inclination to believe their Children, when they 
make the beſt interpretation of theirBrothers tailings. As 
when they call a flow dulneſs ſimple honeſty, or unlucki- 
neſs dexterity, or if he be quarrelſome, to term him a 
fmart ſpirited Youth,and one that will not endure to be 
trampled on. By this means it comes to paſs that he who 
makes hisBrothersPeace,and iugratiates him with his of- 
fended Father, at the fame time fairly advances his own 
Intereſt, and grows deſervedly the more in tavour ; but | 
when the ſtorm is once over, it is neceſſary to be feri- 
ous with him, to reprehend him ſharply for his Crime, 
diſcovering to him with all freedom, wherein he has 
been wanting in his duty. For as ſuch guilty Brothers 
are not to be allow'd in their faults, neither are they 
ro be inſulted upon with rallery. For, to do the latter, 
were to rejoyce and take advantage by their failings,and 
to do the former,wtre to take their parts in them. There- 
fore'ought* they ſo to manage their ſeveritics, as that 
they, may ſpe ak in them a ſolitude and concerned- 
18 for their Brethren ; and. much diſcompoſure and 
trouble at their Follies: Now he is the fitteſt Per ſon 
to ſchool his Brother ſmartly,who has been a ready and 
carneſt Advocate in his behalf ; but ſuppoſe the Brother 
* tout tung char ged, it is fitting! ne ſhould be obſequi- 
on to his Parents, in all things whatſoever, and to bear 
with their angry Hyaour 5 But a defence, made Wa 
them 
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them for a brother that ſuffers by ſlander and falſe accu- 
ſation is unreproveable and very good. In all ſuch there 
is no need to fear that check in Sophocles. 


Curſt Son ! who with thy Father durſt contend. 
For there is allowed a Liberty of vindicating a tradu- 
ced brother. And, where the Parents are convinced of 
the Injury, in theſe forts of cauſes it is no ſmall pleaſure 
to them to fee the malicious Plaintiff worſted. But when 
the Parent is dead, it is fitting brothers ſhould cloſe the 
nearer in affection ; ſo that they immediately commu- 
nicate in their ſadneſſes and ſorrows. And in the next 
place that they reject the ſuſpicious ſtories and ſuggeſti- 
ons of Servants, diſcountenancing their fly methods and 
ſubtile applications. And that amongſt other ſtor ies, key 
advert to the Fable of Jup:rer's Sons, Caftor and Pollux, 
whoſe love to one another was ſuch, that Pollux, when 
one was whiſpering to him ſomewhat againſt his brother 
kiIPd him with a blow of his fiſt. And when they come 
to dividing their Parents Goods, to take heed that they 
come not with prejudice contentious reſolations, ike 
thoſe tumultuous noiſes that are ſo commonly dreaded, 
as [the ominous iſſue of intended wur. ] But there muſt 
be great care taken of the day of their meeting, that it 
be auſpicious and fortunate for peace and concord. And 
then that, either amongſt themſelves, or if need be, in 
the preſence of ſome common and indifferent friend, they 
fairly ſubmit to the deciſion of Juſtice, and as Plato ſays, 
fake and allow what is reaſonable, and no more than may 
conſiſt with Love and Friendſhip. Thus they will ap- 
pear to be ſhearers only in the care and diſpoſal of theſe 
things, whillt the propriety and enjoyment is free and 
common to them all. But they that take an advan- 


tage in the controverſie by making their Nurſe, their 


Cronies and Familiars, Parties for themſelves, may pro- 
bably gain ſo much as to keep a Servant the more; but 


he has forfeited, in the Read of it, the beſt Legacy his 


Parents could have left him, the love and confidence of 
bis Brother. I have known ſome Brothers, without 
the inſtigation of lucre, and merely out of a ſzvage dif- 
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polition, fly ypon the Goods of their deceaſed Parents, 
with the ſime raviae and fierceneſ, as they would upon 
the ſpoil of an Enemy. Such were the actions of Chari- 
cles and Antiochus the Opuntians, who divided a Silver 
Cnp and a Garment into two Pieces, as though by ſome 
Tragical Imprecation they had been ſet on, 


To ſhare the Patri mony with a Sword. 


Others I kave known proclaiming the Succeſs of their 
ſubtile Methods of ferce and eager, ſometimes fly and 
fall-cions reefoninzgs,by which meansthey havecompaſſed 
large; Heoporticu fron; their deluded Brethren. Whereas 
their juſt Actions, and their Kind and humble Carriage, 
had leſs repi oach'd their Pride, but raiſed the eſteem of 
their Perſons. Wherefore that Action of Athenodorus 
is very me uorable, and indeed generally recorded by 
our Couatry-men His elder brother Xeror, in the time 
ot his Guardiaaſhip, had waſted a great part of his ſub- 
ſtauce, at lift being condem'd for a Rape, all that he 
had le:t was confiſcated. Arhenodorus was then but a 
Youth, who when his ſhare of the Eſtate was reſtor'd to 
him, had that regard to his Prother, that he brought all 
his own Proportion, and freely expoſed it to a new divi- 
ſion with his Brother. And though in tne dividing, it, he 
ſuffered great abuſe from him, he reſented it not ſo much 
as to repent of what he had done, but endured with moſt 


remarkable meekneſs aad unconcerned eaſe his Brother's 


Outrage, that was become as notorious throughout all 
Greece. Solon diſcourſing about the Common-wealth, 
approved of an equality amongſt them, as being that 
which would occation no Tumult or Fa tion; but this 
Opiaion appear'd too Popular : For by his Arithmetical 
Method, he would haveſet up Derzocraſie in the room of 
a far happier Governmeat,coiulfing Wielt a more ſuita- 
ble, via, aGecmetrical Propoitiua- But he that advi- 
ſes Brethren in tbe dividing of an Eſtate, ſhould give 
them Plato's Counſel to the Citizens, . That they would 
J. ade ſelf-intereſt ; Or, if they can't be perſuaded to 
that, to be ſatisfied with an equal diviſion. And this is 
the way to lay a good aud laſting Foundation of love 
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and Peace betwixt them. Beſides that, he may have the 
advantage of naming eminent Inſtances. Such was that 
of Pittacus, who being asked of the Lydian King, what 
Eſtate he had, anſwer'd, he might have as much more as 


he waSOwner of, it he pleaſed, hisBrother being dead. But 


ſince that not only in the affluence or want of Riches, he 
that has a large ſhare is lyable to more envy and trouble, 

than he that has leſs; but generally, as Plato ſays, in all 

inequality there is inquietude and diſturbance, and in 
the contrary a during conſiſtence: ſo a diſparity amongſt 
Brethren tends dangerouſly to diſcord. But for them to 
be equal in all reſpeQs, I grant *tis impoſſible. For 
what through the difference that Nature made immedi- 
ately betwixt them at the firſt, and what through the 
following Contingencies of their Lives, it comes to paſs 


that they contract an envy and hatred againſt one ano 


ther, and ſuch abominable Humours, as render them the 
Flagues not ouly of their private Families, but even of 
Commonwealths. And this indeed is a Diſeaſe, which, 
it were well if it were cured; but if that fails, it is 
neceſſary to avoid. I would perſwade that Brother there- 
fore that excels his Fellows in any accompliſhments, in 
thoſe very things to communicate and impart to them the 
utmoſt he can, that they may ſhine in his Honour, ang. 
flouriſh with his Intereſt. For inſtance, if he be a good 
Orator, to endeavour to make that faculty theirs, accoun- 
ting it never the leſs for being imparted. And care 
ought to be taken, that all this kindneſs be not followed 
with a faſtidious Pride, but rather with ſuch a becoming 
condeſcenſion and familiarity, as may ſecure his worth 
from envy, and by his own equanimity and ſweet diſpoſi- 
tion, as far as is poſſible, make up the inequality of their 
Fortunes. Lucullus was a fair Preſident for this, who re- 
tuſed the Honour of Magiſtracy on purpoſe to give wax 
to his younger Brother, contentedly waiting for the ex- 
piration of his Year. Pollux chooſe rather to be half a 
Deity with his Brother, than a Deity by himſelf, and 
therefore to debaſe himſelf into a ſhare of Morality, that 
he might raiſe his Brother as much above it. You then 
are a happy Man, one would think, that can oblige your 
N Fan | Brother 
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Matter, yet they are qualified with quite contrary facul- 


ther and Mother, ſo ſtrangely diſtinguiſhed, that where- 


ſition to it. 


things; yet if he do not hinder nor ſtifle the credit of 


nifſt, that graſps at all the applauſe, but if he rather 
f yield to him, anddeclare that in many things he excels 


which being as combuſtible Matter to fire muſt needs die 
without it. Or rather he prevents the very begin- 


them. But he, who where he knows himſelf far ſuperior 
be in the buſi neſs of a Rhetorician, a Magiſtrate, or a 


with himſelf in all honourable and worthy Actions, im- 
ploys him when preſent, waits for him when abſent, and 
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Brother at a cheaper rate, illuſtrate him with the ob 
of your Vertues,and make him great like your ſelf, with- 


out any damage or derogation. Thus Plato made his NW. 


Brothers famous by mentioning them in the choiceſt of Nco 


his Books, viz. Glauco and Adimantus in that concerning Wn 


the Common-wealth,and Antipho his youngeſt Brother in W1) 


his Parmenides. Belides, as there is difference in the 


Natures and Fortunes of Brothers; ſo neither is it poſ- 
fible that the one ſhould excel the other in every parti- 
cular thing. The Elements exiſt ont of one common 


ties No one ever ſaw two Brothers, by the ſame Fa- 


as the one was a Sroick,and withal a wiſe man,a comely, 
pleaſant, liberal, eminent, wealthy, eloquent, ſtudious, 
courteous man; 'che other was quite Contrary to all 
theſe. But however, the vileſt, the moſt deſpicable 
things have ſome Proportion of good, or natural wt 


Thus ane bated Thorns, 5 prickly Bri ere, 


Fr agrart Violet r etires. 


| Now therefore, he who has the Emenency | in other 


what is laudable in his Brother, like an ambitions Antago- 
him; by this means he takes away all occaſion of Envy, 


nings, and ſuffers it not ſo much as to kindle betwixt 
to his Brother, calls for his help and Advice, whether it 
Friend; ina word, hethat neglects or leaves him out 


in no honourable Imployment or Concern, bat joyns him 


makes the world take notice, that he is as fit for buſineſs as 
himſelf, but of a more Modeſt, ans yielding dif pore 
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Ell this while he has done himſelf no wrong, and brave- 
y advanced his Brother. And this is the Advice one 
would offer to the excelling Brother. The other ſhould 
N ie et as his Brother excels him in Wealth, learn- 

g, eſteem, he muſt expect to come behind not him on- 
I but Millions more. 


Who live &th Off-ſprings of the ſpacious Earth. 


But if he envies all that are ſo Happy, or amongſt all 
the reſt, repines at his own Brothers felicity; his mali- 
cious tem per ſpeaks him one of the moſt wretched crea- 
tures in the World. Wherefore as Nerelus's Opinion was, 
that the Romans were bound to thank the Gods, that 
Scipio, being ſuch a brave Man, was not born in another 
City; 0 he who aſpires after great things, if he miſs 
of his deſigns for himſelf, can do no leſs than entitle his 
Brother to his beſt Wiſhes. But ſome are ſo unlucky in 
eſtimating of Vertuous and Worthy Actions, that where- 
as they are over-joy'd to ſee their Friends grow in eſteem, 
and are not a little Proud of Entertaining Perſons of ho- 
nour or great opulency ; ; their Brother's worth and emi- 
nency is, in the mean time, lookt upon with a jealous 
Eye, as tho? it threatn'd to cloud and eclipſe the ſplen- 
dour of their Condition. How do they exalt themſelves 
at the Memory of ſome proſperous exploits of their Fa- 
ther, or the wiſe Conduct of their Great Grand Father; 
by all which they are nothing advantaged ? But again, 
how are they daunted and diſpirited to fee aBrother pre- 
fer'd to Inheritances, Dignities, or honourable Marri- 
age? But we ſhould not envy any one. Weought not 
at leaſt wiſe to turn our Malice and Rancour, out of the 
Family, againſt worſe Objects, in imitation of thoſe who 
caſe the City of Sedition, by 9 the Perſons a- 
gainſt the common Enemy. 


Trojans I have, and 1 3 You, what [ hate, 
 Greclans to envy and to emulate. 


Brothers ſhould not be like the Scales of a Ballance, the ; 
one riſing upon the others ſinking ; but rather like nun- 
bers in Arithmetic, the leſter and greater mutually help- 


ing 
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is por inferior to thoſe that can do both: But theyall move 


ſi au d by Nature, when tie greatcit can't be without the 


— 


| Cyz:ceniers, diſdaiding any meaner things than Purple 
and Diadems, brought a great de il of trouble and miſ- Ml 
chief upon one another, and made Greece it ſelf miſe- 


But thoſe that pretend to different Games, are the 
greateſt Friends, aud ready to take one anothers parts 
with the utmoſt of their. Kill and Power, So the two 
Sons of Tyndas us, Caſtor and Pollux carried the day, Pol- 


in the Trojan that was expert in the Bow, his Brother 


And among? thoſe who are concer:*d in the Common- 
wealth, a General of an Army does not much envy the 
Sophiſter, ner amongſt the Phylictans, thoſe who p1e- 


ly aid and allert the credit of one another. But, for 
Brothers to ſtudy to be eminent in the ſame Art and 
Faculty, is all one, amongſt ill Men, as it rival 1 overs, 


gain the greateſt intereſt in her Affections. Thoſe indeed 


: 
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ing and improving each other. For that Finger, which 
is not active in writing or touching Muſical Inſtruments, 


ana act as well one as another; and are aſſiſtant to each o- 
ther, hich makes the luequality amongſt them ſeem de- 


help of the levit,tuat is placed in op oſition to it. Thus x 
Craterus aud Ferilaus, both others to Kings, Anti gonus ll + 
«i'll Caſamdtr berook themſelves, the one to managiug of 
1*:.::2ry, tue other of his Domeſtick Affairs. On the + 
ot nt hand, the Antiocians, the Selencians, Grypians, and 


rable with their Quarrels. But, in regard that Men of 


ambirious[nc;inations will be apt to envy thoſe who have 
got the ſtart of them in Honour, I judge it moſt conveni- 
ent for Brothers to take different ethods in purſuit of 
it, rather than to vex and emulate one another in the 
ſame way. The Beaſts differ ayvuut that whieh they all 


take to be their Noicihmeyt And Wreſtlers are there- 
fore Antagoniſts, beciuſe they ſtrive in the ſime Game, 


lux at Cuffs, and Caſi or at Racing. Thus Hemer brings 


marching ia the Head of the heavy arm'd Foot. 
Protected over with aglittering Shield. 


{cribes Rules for Diet chie Chirurgeon : But they mutval- 


courting oue and tie ſame Miltreſ:,ſhould both ſtrive to 


that 
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that travel different ways can probably do one another 
but little good. Fut thoſe, who carry on quite diffe- 
rent deſigns, and take ſeveral Method? in their Con- 
verſations, they avoid Envy, and many tines do one 
another a kindneſs. As Demoſthenes and Chares, and 
again, Eſchines, Fubulus, Hyperides and Leoſthenes, the 
one treating the People with their Diſcourſes and Wri- 
dings, the other aſſiſting them by Action and Conduct. 
Therefore, where the diſpoſition of Brothers is ſuch, 
that they can't agree in proſecuting the ſame Methods 
of becoming great, It is convenient that one of them 
Mhoold fo command bimſelf as to aſſume the moſt diffe- 
rent Inclinations and Deligns from his Brother, that if 
they both aim at Honour, they may ſerve their Ambition 
by different means, and that they may chearfully con- 
gratulate each other the ſucceſs of his Deſigns, and ſo 

enjoy at/once their Honour and themſelves. But, be- 
ſides this, they muſt beware of the ſuggeſtions of Kin- 
dred, Servants and Women, that may work muck miſ- 
chief in a Vain-glorious Mind. Your Brother, ſay they, 
is the great Man of Action, whom the People honour | 
and admire. But)no body comes near or regards you. 
Now a Man that well underſtood himſelf would anſwer, 
| have indeed a Brother that is a plauſible man in the 

World, and the greateſt part of his Honour I have a 
right to. For Socrates ſaid, that he would rather have 


Darius for his Friend than Daricus. But to a Prudent 


and ingenious Brother, *twovld be as great a ſatisfaction 
to ſee his Brother an excellent Orator, a Perſon of great 


Wealth or Authority, as if he had been any or all theſe 


himſelf. And thus eſpecially,may that trouble and diſ- 
content, that ariſes fron: the great odds that are betwixt 
Brethren, be mitigated. Bat there are other differences 
chat happen amouglt ill- inſtructed Brothers, in reſpect 
of their Age. For, whilſt the Elder juſtly claim the 
privilege of pre-eminence and authority over the youn- 

ger, they become troubleſome and uneaſie to them. And 


the Younger growing pert and refractory begin to ſlight. 


and contemn the Elder. Hence it is that the Younger 
looking upon themſelves to be hated and curbed, 15 
cline 
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Cline and ſtomach their admonitions. The Elder again, 
being fond of Superiority, are jealous of their Brother 
Advancement, as though it tended te leſſen them, 
Therefore, as we judge of a kindneſs, that it ought ty 
be valued more by the party obliged than him who 
beſtows it; ſo, if the Elder would be perſuaded to ſet 
Teſs by his Seniority, and the Younger to Eſteem it more, 
there would be no ſupercillious ſlighting, and contemp. 
tuous carriage betwixt them. But, in regard it is fit- 
ting the Elder ſhould take care of them, lead and in- 
ſtruct them, and the Younger reſpeQ;obferve and follow 
them; it is likewiſe convenient that the Elder's care 

. ſhould carry more of familiarity in it, and that he act 
more by perſuaſion than Command, being read ier to ex- 

_ preſs much ſatisfaction, and to applaud his Brother when 
he does well, than to reprove and chaſtiſe him for his 

_ Faults. Now the Younger's imitation ſhoald be tree from 
ſuch thing as angry ſtriving. For unprejudiced endea- 
vours in following another ſpea"; the eſteem of a Friend 
& admirer, the other the envy vi an Antagonilt. Whence 
it is that thoſe, who out of love to Vertue, deſire to be 
like their Brother, are beloved, but thoſe again who out 
of a ſtomaching Ambition, contend to be equal with them, 
meet with anſwerable uſage. But above all other reſpects 
due from the Younger to the Elder, that of obſervance is 
moſt commendable, and occaſions the return of a ſtrong 
affection and equal regard. Such was the ob ſequious Be- 
haviour of Cato to his elder Brother Capio all along from 
their Childhood, that when they came to be Men, he 
was ſo much overcome with his humble and excellent 
diſpoſition, that his meek ſilence, and attentive obedience 
begot in him ſagh a reverence towards him, that he nei- 
ther ſpake nor did any thing material without him. It 
is recorded, hat when Capio had ſealed ſome writing of 
Depoſitions, and his Brother coming in was againſt it, 
he called for the Writing and took off his Seal, with- 
dodut ſo much as asking Cato why he did ſuſpect the teſti- 
mony. The reverence that Epicurus's Brothers ſhew'd 
him was likewiſe remarkable, that which his affectionate 
care merited from them, who, as in other things, 10 
eſpccially 
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word, ſo miſerably alter'd from themſelves, erred 
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eſpecially were they 1aflnenc'd by him in the way of 
bis Philoſophy, that they begun hetimes to entertain a 
high Opinion ot his Accompliſhments, and to declare 
that there was never a wiſer Man heard of than Epicurus. 
If they erred, yet we may here obſerve the obliging be- 
haviour of Epicurus, and the return of their paſſionate 
Reſpects to him. And among later Philoſophers Ap-l- 
lonius the Peripatetick convinced him that ſaid Honour 
was incommunicable; by raiſing his younger Brother 
Sotion to a higher degree of Eminency than himſelf. 
Amongſt all the good Things I am bound to Fortune 
for, I have that of a kind and affectionate Brother 
Timon, Which can't be unknown to any who have con- 
verſed with me, and eſpecially thoſe of my own Family. 
There are yet other diſturbances that Brothers near the 
fame Age ought to be warned of; they are but ſmall. 
indeed at preſent, but they are frequent and leave a 
laſting grudge, ſuch as makes them ready upon all oc- 
caſions, to fret and exaſperate one another, and con- 


clude at laſt in implacable hatred and malice. For, 


having once begun to fall out in their Sports, and to 
differ about little things, viz. the feeding and fighting 

of Cocks and other Fowl, the-exerciies of Children, the 
hunting of Dogs, the racing of Horſes ; it comes to 
paſs that they have no Government of themſelves in 
greater Matters, nor the power to reſtrain a Proud and 

contentious Humour. S0 the great Men among the 

Grecians, in our time, diſagreeing about the buſi::efs of 
rlayers and Muſicians, afterward about the Bath in E- 
depſus, and again about Rooms of Entertainment, from 
contending and oppoling one another about Places, 
cutting and turning Water-courſes, they were grown ſo 
ierce and mad againſt one another, that they were 
diſpoſſeſs'd of all their Goods by a Tyrant, reduced to 
extream Poverty, and put to very hard Shifts, In a 
was nothing of the ſame, but their inveterateJarred 
remaining in them. WW heretore there is no ſma 


to be taken by Brothers in ſubduing their Paſſions, and 
preventing Quarrels about ſmall matters; Yielding 85 
N ther 


care 
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ther for peace ſake, and taking greater pleaſure in in- 
dulging them, croſſing and conquering one another; 
 Humours. For the Ancients accounted the Cadmean 
Victory no otherwiſe than the worſt and baſeſt of Victo- 
ries among the Brothers at Thebes. But you will ſay, 
are their not ſome things wherein Men of mild and 
quiet diſpoſitions may have occaſion to diſſent from o- 
thers ? There are donbtleſs, but then thek muſt take 
care that the main difference be betwixt the things them- 
ſelves, and that their Paſlions be not too much concern- 
ed. Butthey muſt rather have a regard to Juſtice, and 
as ſoon as they have refer'd the Controverſie to arbi- 
triment, immediately to diſcharge their Thoughts ot it, 
for fear too much ruminating leave a deep impreſſion of in- 
it in the mind, and render it hard to be forgotten. Ihe Wt; 
Pythagorians were imitable for this, who though no nearer in 
related than by meer common Diſcipline and Education, in, 
if at any time in a paſſion, they broke out into oppro- an 
brious Language before the Sun ſet, gave one another N. 
their Hands, and with them a diſcharge from all Inju- Wc; 
ries, and ſo with a mutual >alutation concluded Friends. NR 


For as a Feaver attended an inflamed fore, threatens no Mat 


great danger to the Body, but if the fore being heald, . 
the Fever ſtays, it appears then to be a diſtemper, and Wh 
to have ſome deeper cauſe; ſo when amongit Brothers Wt? 
upon the ending of a difference, all diſcord ceaſes be- Wh; 
twixt them, it is an argument that the cauſe lay in the Wer 
Matter of difterence only ; but if the diſcord ſurvive 

the deciſion of the Controverſie, it is plain that the pre- 
tended matter ſerved only for a falſe ſcar, drawn over 
on purpoſe to hide the cauſe of an incurable wound. It 
1s worth the while at preſent to hear an account of a 
diſpute between two foreign Brothers, not concerning a 

little patch of Land, nor a few Servants, or Cattle, but 

no leſs then the Kingdom ot Perſia, When Darius was 
dead, ſome were for Ariamenes's ſucceding to theCrown 
as beiggg eldeſt Son, others were for Xerxes, who was 
born to Darius of Atoſſa the Daughter of Cyrus, in the | 
time of his Reign over Perſia. Ariamenes therefore 
went to Media iu no hoſtile poſture, but very peaceaÞly | 
| to 


M +; : Of Bretherly Love Br 
o here the matter determin'd. Xerxes being there, uſed 
he Majeſty and Power of a King. But when his Bro- 
her was come, he laid down his Crown and other Royal 


to. Nornaments, went and meeting greeted him. And ha- 
ring ſent him preſents, gave a charge to his Servants to 
nd Hadeliver them with thefe words. With theſe Preſents 


your Brother Xerxes expreſſes the Honour he has for you 
and if by the judgment and ſuffrage of the Perſians I be 


m. Wcclared King, I place you next to my ſelf. Ariamenes 
n. Wrcplicd, I accept your Gifts, but preſume the Kingdom 
nd of Perſia to be my right. Yet for all my younger Bre. 
bi- Nthren 1 ſhall have an Honour, and for Xerxes in the firſt 
VU place: The day of determining who ſhould Reign be- 


of Wing come, the Per ſiant made Arrabanus Brother to Darius 
he hidge. Ferxesexcepting againſt him, confiding moſt 
rer ia the Multitude. His Mother Ateſſa reproved him ſay- 
o, Ming, Why Son, are you fo ſhy of Artabanus your Uncle, 
'0- Wand one of the beſt Men amongſt the Perſians? And 
der why ſtonld you dread the Tryal, Where the worſt you 
Ju- Wan fear is to be next the Throne, and to be called the 
ds. Wing of Per {72's Brother? Xerxes at length ſubmitting, 
no Natter ſome debate Arrabanus adjudged the Kingdom to 
d, N ierres. Ariamenes preſently ſtarred up, and went and 
ſhew'd obeiſance to his Brother, and taking him by the 


ers I Hand, placed him in the Throne. And from that time 
de- being placed himſelf by Aeræcs next in the Kingdom, he 
the ¶ continued the ſame affection to him, inſomuch that for 
% is Brother's Honour, ingaging himſelf in a Naval Fight 
re- N Salamina, he was killed there. And this may ſerve 
ver bor a clear and unqueſtionable inſtance of true kindneſs 
It and greatneſs of Miad. Bur Antiochuss reſtieſs Ambi- 
f 2 ton after a Crown was as much to be condemned. Such 
ga Wit was, that nothing could he more admired at hic, 
out than that it ſhonld not totally extinguiſh naturat Af- 
vas bection and deſtroy the Love of a Brother, He went 
wil oo Wir with his Brother Seleucus for the Kingdom, him- 
vas Wit being the younger Brother, and having the Aſſiſtance 
the ckhis Mother. kn the durance of which War Seleuc us 
ore us Battle with the Galatians, and is defeated, being 
oy 40% texrd of for a time, is ſuppoſed to be {lain, his 
1 * Ha, 
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aig Army being ſhaughter'd by the Enemy. Anti, . | 
chas underſtanding it, put off his Purple, and went inte? ac 


Mourning, cauſed his Palace to be ſhut up, and retireſ[ſet O 
to lament the Death of his Brother. But within a ſhorereat 
time after, hearing that his brother was ſafe and raiſind lin 
new Forces; he went and offer'd Sacrifices for joy, and Jay Ir 
commanded his Subjects to do the like, and to Co "> 

_ themſelves with Garlands. But the Athenians, though 
they made a ridiculous ſtory about a falling out among" 
the Deities, compenſated for the abſurdity pretty his b 
well in ſtriking out the ſecond day of their month Bor me 
diromion, becauſe upon that day Neptune and Minerv frier 
were at variance. And why ſhould not we cancel outer 
of our Memories, as an unhappy day, and no more to brou 
| be ſpoken of, that wherein we have difter'd with any eldel 
of our Family or Relations? but rather, far be it frohl her 
us, that the Feuds of that day ſhould bury the memory ther: 
of all that happler time, wherein we were educated and Cro! 
converſed together. For, except Nature has beſtowed £'””** 

| thoſe Vertues of Meekneſs and Patience upon us in vain 104 
and to no purpoſe; we have certainly the greateſt ald 
reaſon to exerciſe them towards our intimate Friends ok 
and Kindred. Now the acknowledgments of the Of- 
fender and the begging pardon for the Crime expreſſes 

a kind and amicable Nature no leſs, then the remitting 
ok it. Wherefore it is not for us to flight the anger of 
_ thoſe, whom we have inceuſed through our Folly net- 
ther ſhould they be ſo implacable as to refuſe an hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion; but rather, where we have done the 
wrong, we ſhould. endeavour to prevent diſtaſte by the 
cearlieſt and humble acknowledgments and impetrations 
of Pardon, and where we have received any, to be as 
ready and free in the forgiving of it. Euclides, Socrates's 
Auditor, was famous in the Schools for his mild return 


to his raving Brother, whom hearing bellow out threats 0 
againſt him after this manner; Let me periſh if I be 3 
not revenged on you; heanſwered, And me periſh, if WI 
I don't prevail with you to deſiſt from this Paſſion, and 10 


that we may be as good Friends as ever we were. This 
Fuclides ſpake; but what King Eumenes did was“ 
"Wm 
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an act of meekneſs ſeldom to be piraktfd but never 
yet outdone. For Perſeus King of Macedon, being his 
great Enemy, had engaged ſome Perſons to attempt the 


killing him. In order to which barbarous fact they 


lay in wait for him about Delphos, and when they per- 
ceived him going from the Sea toward the Oracle, 


Fame behind him and ſet upon him with great Stones, 


wounding him in the Head and Neck, till reeling with 
his hurt, he fell down, and was ſippoſed dead. The 
rumour of this action diſperſed every way, and ſome 
friends and Servants of his coming to Pergamus, who 
were the amazed Spectators of the ſuppoſed Murther; 
brought the News. Whereupon Attalus, Eumenes's 
eldeſt Brother, a well temper'd Man, and one that had 
ſhew'd the greateſt Affection and Reſpects to his Bro- 
ther, was proclaim'd King, and not only aſſum'd the 
Crown, but married his deceaſed Brother's Queen Stra- 
tonica. But intelligence coming a while after that Eu- 
menes was alive, and coming home, he preſently laid 
aſide the Crown, and putting on his uſual habiliments, 


went with the reſt of the Guard to meet and attend 


him. Eumenes received him with the moſt affectionate 
Embrace; ſaluted the Queen with honourable Reſpects 
and much Indearment. And not long after at his Death 
ne was ſo free from Paſſion or Jealoutie againſt his Bro- 
ther, that he bequeathed to him both his Crown and his 
Queen. The return of Attalus to his Brothers kind 


neſs was ingenuous and very remarkable: For, after his 
Brothers death, he took no care to advance his o,] n. 
Children, though he had many, but provided eſpecially 

for the Education of Eumenes's Son, and when he came 


to Age, placed the Crown upon his Head and faluted' 


bim with the Title of King. But Camby/es' be- 
ing diſturb'd only with a Dream that his Brother was 
like toReign over Aſia, without any inquiry after far. 
ther Evidence or ground for his jealouſie, canſed him 


to be put to Death. Whereupon the Succeſſion went 


but of Cyrus's Family into the Line of Darius. One Who 


underſtood himſelf better than to fear the communica- 
ung his Affairs not only to his Brothers but his Friends 
"Ee | © 2 Again, 


they voluntarily meet the Vexation. How much more 
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Again, this Rule is to be obſerved, that when ever any il 
difference happens betwixt Brothers, during the time of 
ſtrangeneſs, eſpecially, they hold a correſ] pondence With 
one anothers Friends, but by all means avoid their 
Enemies. The Crerians are herein very obſervable, who 
being accuſtom'd to frequent Skirmiſhes and Fights, 
as ſoon as they were over, were reconciled and went 
together. And that was it which they commonly called 
a Syncretiſm. For there are ſome who like Waters run- s 
ning amongſt incontiguous and looſe Grounds, over- 1 
throw all Familiarity and Fricadſhip : 5 Enemies to both tt 
parties, but eſpecially bent upon the ruining of him; N 
whoſe weakneſs expoſes him molt to danger. For eve- 
ry ſincere ſubſtantial Friend joyns in affection with 
one that approves himſelf ſach to him. And you ſhal) 
_ obſerve on the other hand, the moſt inveterate and per- 
nicious Enemy to contribute the poiſon of his ill nature, 
and do all he can to heighten the Paſſion of an angry 
Brother. Therefore as the Cat, in Eſop, out of pre- 
tended kindneſs asked the ſick Hen how ſhe did, ſhe an- 
ſwering, the better if you were further off; after the 
ſame manner one would anſwer an Incendiary, that 
throws in words to breed Diſcord, and to that end prys 
into things that are not to be ſpoken of; thus, I ſay, 
ſuch a one would be anſwer'd, 1 have no controverſi o 
with my Brother nor he with me, and therefore that 
we may not, we are reſolved to hearken to no ſuch Sy- 
cophants as you are. I cau't underſtand why, ſeeing it 
is commonly held convenient for thoſe who have tender 
Eyes and a weak Sight to - ſhun thoſe Objects that are 
apt to make a ſtrong Reflection; the Rule ſhould not 
hold good in Morals and thoſe whom we would i imagine 
Sick of the trouble of fraternal Quarrels and Conten- 
tions, ſnould rather ſeem to take pleaſure in them, whilſt 


a prudential Courſe would they take in avoiding their 
Enemies, and rather converſing with their Relations and 
Friends, where they may diſcover their grievance. But 
ſome are of that ſcrupulousOpinion,that Brothers walk- 
ing together muſt not ſuffer a Stone to lie in the way 
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betwixt them. But they are very much concerned if a 
Dog happen to run betwixt them, and many ſuch things 
being look'd upon as ominous, difcompoſe and terrifie 
them. Whereas none of them all any way tends to the 
breaking of Friendſhip, or the cauſing of Diſſention ; 
bot that which they are leaſt aware of, Men of ſnarling 
Piſpoſitions, baſe Detractors, and Inſtigators of Miſ- 
chief, theſe whom they improvidently admit into their 
Society, are the things that do them the greateſt hurt. 
Therefore this diſcourſe ſuggeſting one thing after ano- 
ther, Theophraſtus ſpoke well, if there ought to be all 
things common amongſt Friends, why ſhould not the 
beſt of thoſe things, their Friends themſelves be com- 
municated? And this ĩs ad vice that cat 't be tos ſoon ten- 
der'd to Brethren, for their ſeparate Acquaintance and 
Converſation conduces to the eſtranging them from 
one another. For thoſe who affect divers Friends will 
be apt to delight in them ſo much as to emulate them, 
and will therefore be eaſily drawn and perſwaded by 
them; for Friendſhips have their diſtin dive Marks and 
Mavners, and there is no greater argument of a diffe- 
rent Genius and Diſpoſition, than the choice of diffe- 
rent Friends. Wherefore neither the common Table, 
nor the common Recreations, nor any other ſort of ln- 
timacy comprehends, ſo much of Amity betwixt Bro- 
thers, as to be united in their Intereſts, and to have the 
ſame common Friends and Enemies; for ordinary Friend - 
ſip ſuffers neither Calumnies nor Claſhings, but if there 
be any anger or diſcontent,honeſt and impartial Friends 
make an end of it, For as Tin unites and ſolders up 
broken Braſs, being put to the ends and attemper'd to 
the nature of the broken pieces; ſo it is the part of a 
Friend betwixt two Brothers, to ſũte and accommodate 
himſelf to the humours of hoth, that he may confirm and 
ſecure their Friendſhip. But thoſe of different and un- 
complying Tempers are like improper Notes in Muſick, 
thaf ſerve only to ſpoil the Conſort, and offend the Ear 
with 4 harſh noiſe. .*Tis a queſtion therefore whether 


. 


7:fjod was in the right or po when he ſaid, _ 
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Let; not thy. Friend become thy Brother s Peer. 


For one of. an even Behaviour, that freely commu: 
nicates himſelf between both, his intereſt in both may 
contract a firm and happy tie and engagement of Love 
between Brothers. But Heſiad it ſeems, ſpoke of thoſe 
he ſuſpectęd, vix. the greateſt Part, and the worſe ſort 
of Friends, Men of envious and {ſelfiſh Deſigns. - Such 
Friends he is wiſe who ayaids, though in the mean time fen. 
he divide his Kindneſs equally. between a true Friend 
and a Brother, With this reſerve always, that the Bro- th: 
ther have the Preference to Magiſtracy, the manage - 
ent of publick Affairs; 3 that he have t e greater Re. 
pect ſhewn him, in Invitations, and in contracting Ac+ 
3 with great Perſons; and in any thing that 
looks Honourable and Great in the Eyes of the People, 
that the Preheminence be given to Nature; for in theſe 
Inſtances to prefer a Friend, does him not 0 much Cre- 

dit, as Ä ſe and unworthy Action of leſſening and 
lligbting a Brother does the vilifying Brother proce, tl 
ut ſeveral | have given their Opinions } in this n ec 
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Thar of Menander is very well, : 10 
Kindneſs conte d mae, che Friendly. Heart e Y 
Mich rougher Paſſi ions. rl 


Which may remind Brothers to preſerve. a Nen ke re- 
= WW to one another, and not to preſume, that Nature wil 
gyvercome all their Slights and Diſdain. A Horſe natu- 
rally loves a 25 and a Dog his Maſter, but, if they 
are neglected in what is fitting and neceſſary for them, 
they will grow ſtrange aud u ageable. The Body 
that is (01 deine united to the Soul, if the Soul ful. 
5 petd a careful influence from it, twill not be forward 
to aſſiſt it in its operations, it may rathet ſpoil and croſs 
them,” Nowy 2s the kind Regards of Brother to Bro- 
ther are highly commendable, ſo may they be expreſod 
to the greater advantage, when he confines them not 
W bu to his Per ſon, but pays them as occaſion ſerves, 
rather by 372 ction, vis, to his Kindred and ſuch as 
retain to mn. When he maintains a kind and com- 
plaiſant H; acer amidſt all Eontingences, when he ob- 


liges 
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iges the ſervile part of the Family with a courteous and 


fable Carriage, when he is grateful to the Phy- | 


ician and good Friends, for the ſafe Recovery of his 
zrother, and is ready to go upon any Expedition or 


Pervice for him. Again, that he have the higheſt e- 
Itcem and honour for his Brothers Wife. That he 
Hadly repent and condole her Sufferings, and equally 
B-ndeavour'to mitigate her Paſſion. . If ſhe have a little 
Wffended, to intercede and ſue for her Peace. And if 
there have been any private difference between himſelf 
Wand his Brother, to make his complaint before her in 
order to a Reconcilement. But eſpecially to be much 
Stroubled at his ſingle State, or if he be Married at the 


want of Children. If not Married, to follow him with 
Arguments and Perſwaſions, to teafe him with Rebukes 


and Reproaches, and to do every thing that may in- 


cline him to enter into a conjugal State. When he 
has Children to expreſs his Affection and Reſpects to 
them both with the greater ardency. To love the Children 
equally with his own, but to be more favourable and 
iadulgeat to them, leaſt having committed ſome of their 
youthful Faults, for fear of their Parents anger, they 
run away and contract naughty Acquaintance ; and that 
therefore, when they come into their Parents preſence, 
they may there meet with mild and tender Admonitions, 
the beſt refuge they could have eſcaped to. So Plato 
recluim'd his Nephew Speuſippus that was far gone in 
Idieneſs and Debauchery, the young man impatient of 
his Parents reprehenſions, ran away from them. who 
were more impatient of his Extravagancies. His Uncle 
expreſſed nothing of diſturhance at all this, but conti- 
nued calm and free from Paſſion; whereupon Speuſippus 
was ſeized with an extraordinary ſhame, and from that 
time became an admirer of both his Uncle and his Phi- 
loſophy : Many of Plato's Friends blamed him that he 


had not inſtructed the youth; he made anſwer that 


he inſtructed him by his Life and Converſation, from 
which he migat learn, if he pleaſed, the difference be- 
twixt ill an vertuous Actions. The Father of Alevas 
tlc Theſſalian looking upon his Son to be of a fierce and 

N e injurious 
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88 Of Brotherly Love. Vol. Ill 
injurious Nature, kept him under with a great deal d 
ſeverity, but his Uncle received him with as great kind. 
neſs. When tberefore the Theſſalians ſent ſome Bean 
to the Oracle at Delpbos,to enquire by them who ſhoult 
be their King, his Uncle ſtole in one bean privately ii 
the Name of Alevas; the Prieſteſs anſwered from th; 
Oracle, that Ale vas ſhould be King. His Father being 
Jurprized, averr'd, that there was never a Bean thrown 
in for Alevas;that he knew of; at laſt all concluded that 
Jome miſtake was committed in putting down the names 
whereupon they ſent ugaln to enquire of the Oracle 
:The:Prieſteſs. confirming her firſt words, anſwered, 


et yo Sygate >: 1 nr 3 ener 
I T ſay, (that you no further trouble me) 
Tue rudy youth bent Archidis. 
Thus Ale vas was by the Oracle, thro” his Uncle's kind 
Folicy, declared King, by which means he ſurmounted 
all his Anceſtors, and advanced his Family into a ſplen- 
did condition. For 'tis Prudence in a Brother when he 
peholds with Joy the brave and worthy Actions of his 
Wephbews, growing great and honourable by their own 
Deſerts, to prompt and encourage them an by Con- 
gratulation and Applauſe. For to praiſe his own Son 
may be abſurd and oſſenſive, but to commend the good 
Actions of a Brothers Sou, is an excellent thing, and 
that which proceeds from no ſelf-intereſt; nor any o- 
ther Principle, but a true Veneration to Vertue. Now 
the very Name of brother (Adelphus, one that comes 
Z out of the ſame, Womb) intimates that mutual Bene- 
volence and Friendſhip that ought to be between them; 
beſides, that we have a Preſident from thoſe that are of 

a ſublimer Make and Nature than our ſelves. Hercules, 
-wha. was the Father of Sixty eight Sons, had a Brothers 
Son that was as dear to him as any one of his own, 
and even to this time Hercules and his Nephew Jalaus 
have in many places one common Altar betwixt them, 
and {bare in the ſame Adorations. He is called lite- 
rally, Hercules Alliſtant, but when his Brother Ipbiclus 
was llain in a Battle at Lacedæmon, in a Paſſion he left 
Peloponneſſus, and Leucothea, her Siſter being dead, age 
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the Infant, nurſed him up, and conſecrated him with 
her ſelf amongſt the Deities, from whence the Roman 
Matrons, upon the Feſtivals of Leucothea (whom they 
call alſo Matuta) have a cuſtom inſtead ol; their own, 
during the time of the Feſtival, to nurſe their Siſters 
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Wherefore the Pythian Prieſteſs now ceaſes 


do deliver her Oracles in Verſe, ' 
Tranſlated from the Greck, ty John Philips, | 


47 OU ſpun out the Night, Philinus till it was 
Y late, or rather early, in giving the Strangers 
a full fight of all the Conſecrated rarities, ſo that 
1 was quite tyr'd with waiting longer: for your So- 
ciety. Therefore we walk'd flowly along, talking and 
diſcourſing, O Baſilocles, Sowing and Reaping by the 
way, like Spartars in Fight, ſuch ſharp and hot diſputes 
as offer'd themſelves, and bloſſom'd forth upon the 
way. Shall we then, Baſilocles, call ſome one of thoſe 
that were preſent, or wilt thou be ſo kind to tell us 
what were the Diſcourſes, and who were the Diſpu- 
tants ? Philinus— — That, Baſilocles, muſt be my bu- 
ſineſs to do: For thou wilt hardly meet with any one 
elſe in the City able to ſerve thee; for we ſaw moſt oꝓf 
the reſt aſcending with the Stranger up the Noryciam 
ycuria; for this ſame Stranger is not only covetous of 
ſceing what may be ſeen, but wonderfully civil and 
genteel, and beſides a great Lover of Science, and 
ſtudious to Learn. But theſe are not the only exerciſes 
which are to be admir'd in him: He is a Perſon, modeſt, 
yet facetious, ſmart and prudent in Diſpute, void of all 
Paſſion and Contumacies in his Anſwers; in ſhort, you 
> will ay of him at firſt ſight, that he is the Son of a 
yertuous Parent. For didſt thou not know Diogeni- 
anus, a molt excellent Perſon ? Baſil, I have nen 
9 kim; 
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him; Philinus, but many report ſeveral things of the 
young Gentlemen, much like to what you ſay. But, 
pray now, what was the beginning of theſe diſconr. 
ſes, upon what occaſion did they ariſe ? Philin. The 
Interpreters of the ſacred Myſteries, atted without aay 
regard to us, who delir'd em to contract their Relation 
into as few words as might be, and to paſs by the moſt 
part of the Inſcriptions ; but the Stranger was but in- 
differently taken with the form and workmanſhip of the 
| Statues, being one, as it appear'd, who had already been 
a Spectator of many rare Pieces of Curioſity. He ad- 
mir'd the beautiful colour of the Braſe, not foul and 
ruſty, but ſhining with a Tincture of Azure: What, 
ſaid he, was it any certain mixture and compoſition of 
the Ancient Artiſts in Braſs? For Corinthian Braſs re- 
ceiv'd its Luſture, not from Art, but by chance, as when 
3 a Fire has devour'd ſome Houſe, wherein there was both 
Gold and Silver, but of Brafs the greater plenty; 
_ which being intermix'd and melted into one Maſs, de- 


rives its name from the Braſs, of which there was the al 
greater quantity. Then Theo interpoling, but we, ſadd Wl ? 
he, have heard another more remarkable reaſon then F 
this: As how an Artiſt in Braſs, happening at Corizth, i 


upon a Cheſt full of Gold, and fearing to have it di- 4 
vulg'd, cut che Gold into ſmall Pieces, and mix d it by IM *© 
degrees with the Braſs, till he found that the more noble 
mettle gave a more then uſual Luſtre to the baſer, , 
and fo transformed it; that he ſold at a great rate, the | 
unknown mixture, that was highly admir'd for its 
Beauty and Colour; but I believe both the one and the 
other to be fabulous. What then, ſaid Diogenianus, do 
you believe to be the cauſe of this extraordinary Colour 
in the Braſs? To whom Thee, ſeeing, ſaid be, that of 
thoſe firſt and moſt natural Elements, which are and 
ever will he, that is to ſay, Fire, Air, Earth and Wa- 
ter, there is none that approaches ſo near to the nature 
of Braſs, or that fo cloſely environs it as Air alone, we 
have moſt reaſon to believe that the Air occaſions it, and 
thatfrom thence proceeds the difference which it diſplays 
from other. Mettals, in regard they always encloſe or are 
55 1 _ enclos'd 
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nclos'd the one by the other; a thing commonly noto- 
ious, ©en before Theegenes was born, as the Comick 
Poet ſeems to intimate. | 08-32 4 
But would you know by what natural Quality, or 
by what virtual Power, this fame Air thus colours the 
Braſs, being toucht and ſurrounded by it ? Yes, ſaid 
Diogenianus, and ſo would I dear Son, reply'd the wor- 
thy Theo. Firſt then let us endeavour altogether with 
ſubmiſſion to your good Pleaſure, ſaid the firſt Pro- 
pounder, to find ont the reaſon, wherefore of all moi- 
{tures Oyl covers Braſs with Ruſt ? For it cannot be 


when firſt laid on it were clean and pure. By no 
means, ſaid the young Gentleman, in regard the effect 
ſeems to proceed from another caule ; for the ruſt ap- 
pears through the Oyl, which is thin, pureand tranſpa- 
rent, whereas it is clouded by other more thick and 
muddy Liquors, and ſo is not able to ſhew it ſelf. *Tis 
well ſaid Son, reply'd the other, and truly; but hear 
however, and then conſider the Reaſon which Arxiſtotle 
produces. Lam ready, return'd the young Gentleman. 
He ſays then, anſwer'd the other, that the Ruſt inſen- 
bly penetrates and dilates it ſelf through other Liquids; 
as being of parts unequal, and of a thin ſubſtance, but 
that it grows to a conliſtency, and is as it were incor- 
porated by the more ſolid ſubſtance of the Oyl. Now 
if we could but ſuppoſe how this might be done, we 
ſhould not want a Charm to lull this doubt a ſleep. To 
which, when we had made our acknowledgment that 
he had ſpoken truth. And beſought him to proceed, 
he told us, that the Air of the City of Delphos being 
heavy, compacted, thick and forcible, by reaſon of the 
reflection and refiſtency of the adjacent Mountains, and 
deſides that, ſharp and cutting, as appears by the eager 
Stomachs and ſwift digeſtion of the Inhabitants, that ſame 
keen and ſubtle part of the Air fetches out of the Body, 
the groſſer and moreTerreſtrial-parts of the Braſs, which 
afterwards it ſtops and coagalates by its own denſity, 
cer it can get forth; by which means the Ruſt aboun- 
ding in quantity, gives that peculiar grain and luſtre wo 
| | the 


imagin'd, that Oyl of it ſelf cauſes that defilement; if 


the Superficies: Which inductive Argument, when we 


the doubt; for, ſaid he, that Tenuity or Subtilty ſeem; 


to he j in the Air, and therefore there is no rekſon to ſup- 
pooſe it; for that the Braſs as it grows old; of it ſelf ex- 
Hales and ſends forth that ruſt, which afterwards being 
ſtopd aud fix'd by the thickneſs of the Air becomes ap- 
parent by reaſon of its quantity. Then Theo replying, 
and what hinders, faid he, but that the ſame thing g may 
be thin and thick both together, like the Woofs of Silk 
or ing Linnen ? Of which Hemer, 


. ſo cloſe; woven that it would not ſuffer Oylto paſs through 
it. In like manner may we make uſe of the ſubtilty of 
the Air, not only to ſcour the Braſs, and fetch the Ruſt 


amid! the Blew. 


_ Verſe, which, as it ſeem'd to me, pointed at the Sove-- 


the World: And yet Apolio is call'd tlie chief of the Mu- 
ſes; whom it therefore behav'd to take no leſs care of 
Elegancy and Beauty ia tile and Language than of the 
Voice, and manner of Singing. Beſides, that he muſt 
needs be thought to ſurpals in a high degree; either Ho. 
mer or Heſiod in Poetic Skill. Neyertheleſs We find ſeveral 


rence to tbe meaſure as to the words. Upon which the 
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approv'd,, the Stranger declar'd his Opinion, that there 
needed no more than one of thoſe ſuppoſitions to clear 


to be in ſome meaſure contrary to that thickneſs ſu pposd 


a Thin was the Stuff, We 3 000 
Te ligud Oyt ran. wer the tiſſu d W 11 5 
MPT the extream fineneſs of the Texture, yet 


out of it; but alſo to render the colour more pleaſing 
and more azure- like, by! atermixing light, and ſplendor 


This Haid, after a mort f lobe the Doctors in ſtory 
hogan: again to cite certain words of an antient Oracle in 


raiguty of Ægen King of Argos. I have often wouder'd, 
ſaid Diog eni anus, at the meanneſs and ill contriv's bobling 
of the Verſes, which convey'd the ancient Oracles intq 


of the Oracles Lame and Erröneous, as well in refe- 


Poet Serapio, newly come from Athent, being then in 
Company, do you. believe, ſaid he, that thoſe Verſcs 
were compos d by Apollo? Let us acknowledge what you 

allege; 
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alledge, that they come ſhort of the Beauty and Elegancy 
which adorn the Writings of Homer and Heſiod; we will 
not make uſe of em asexamples of neatneſs andcuriolity; 
but let us correct our judgment anticipated and toreſtal'd 
by evil Cuſtom. To whom Boethus (the Perſon whom 
you know lately gone over to the Camp of Epicurus) 
have you not heard the Story of Pauſon the Painter? Not 
I, reply'd Serapio. Tis worth your attention, anſwered 
Hoethus. He having contracted to paint a Horſe wallow- 
ing upon his Back, drew the Horſe galloping at full 
ſpeed. At which when the Perſon that had agreed 
with him ſeem'd to be not a little diſpleas'd, Pauſon fell 
a laughing, and turn'd the Picture upſide downward, by 
which means the poſture was quite altered ; and the 
Horſe that ſeem'd to run before, lay tumbling now up- 
on the Ground. This frequently happens to Propoſiti- 
ons when they are once inverted ; for ſome will deny the 
Oracles to be Elegant, becauſe they come from Apollo; 
others will deny Apollo to be their Author, becaule of 
their rude and ſhapeleſs Compoſure. For the one is du- 
bious and uncertain ; but this is manifeſt, that the Ver- 
{es wherein the Oracles are generally delivered, are no 
way laboriouſly Studied. Nor can I appeal to a better 
judge than your ſelf, whoſe Compoſitions and Poems 
are not only written ſo gravely and Philoſophically ; but 
tor Invention and Elegancy, more like to thoſe of Ho- 
mer and Heſod, then the homely Pythian Raptures. | 
To whom Serapio : We labour Boethus, ſaid he, un- 
der the diſtemper'd Sences; both of Sight and Hearing, 
being accuſtom'd through niceneſs and delicacy, to eſteem 
and call that Elegant which moſt delights, and perhaps 
we may find fault with the Pyr hn Prieſteſs, becauſe ihe 
does not warble ſo charmingly as the fair Lyrick Song- 
ſtreſs Glauca; or elſe becauſe ſhe does not perfume her 
ſelf with precious Odours, or appear in rich and gau- 
dy Habit. And ſome may miſlike her becanſe ſhe 
burns for Incenſe, rather Barly-Meal, and Laurel, than 
Jaudanum and Cinnamon. Do you not fee, ſome one will 
ay yr hat a Grace there is in Sappbo's Meaſures, and how 
ey delight and tickle the Ears and Fancy of the Hea- 
22 BY | rers ! 


in her. Pindar therefore tells us, that Cadmus heard 


for the moſt part thrown down with Muſie in the world, 


king any opportunity to diſcourſe of Pleaſure. But we, 
Boethus, believe not theſePropheticVerſes to be the Com- 
Poſitions of Apollo, becauſe they are worſe than Ho- 
mer's; but that he ſupply'd the Principle of motion, as 


his Inſpiration. For if the Oracles were to be ſet 
down in Writing, not verbially to be pronounc'd, ſurely 
we ſhould not find fault with the Hand, and deny it to 
be Apollo's, becauſe the Letters were not ſo fairly written fe 


find it is a hard matter to eſcape the Hands of Epicuruss 
Prieſts (of which number I perceive you are) ſince you 1 
the modern Propheteſſes for delivering the Oracles ia 
Proſe and vulgar Language; ſo that both are in 
danget of being by you call'd to an account for their 


ſeech ye, ſaid he, inthe name of all the Gods, be ſert- 


94 Why the Pythian Priefteſs 3 Vol. It 
rers ? Whereas the Sybil with her frantick Grirhaces, ut. 
tering Sentences altogether thoughtful and ſerious, nei. 
ther fucus'd nor per fum'd, continues her Voice a thoy. 
ſand Years by the favour of the Deity that ſpeaks with. 


from Heav'n a ſort of Muſick that was neither lofty nor 
ſoft,nor ſhatter'd into trills and diviſions; for fevere Ho. 
Iineſs will not admit theallurements of Pleaſure, that was 


and firſt flow'd, as it appears, into the Ears of Men. 


Serapio thus concluding, Theo with a Smile proceeding, 
Ser apio,{aid he, has not forgot his wonted Cuſtom of ta- 


every one of the Propheteſſes was diſpos'd to receive 


as in the Epiſtles of Kings. For neither the Voice nor the t 
ſound, nor the Word, nor the Meeter procecded from 


0 % He 

God, but from the Woman. God only preſents the vi- G 
ſions, and kindles in the Soul a Light to diſcover future 9 
Events; which is calPd Divine Iuſpiration. But in ſnort, l ©: 


reprove the ancient Sybils, for making bad Verſes, and 


lame and miſtaken Diſticks. But then Diogenianns, I be- 


ous with us; unriddle this Queſtion, and explain this 
Myſtery unto us, which is now grown almoſt Epide- 
mical. For indeed there is hardly any perſon that does 
not with an extream curioſity ſearch after the Reaſon, 
wherefore the Pythian Oracle ceaſes to make uſe of either 
Numbers and Verſe ? Hold Son, ſaid Theo, we = 155 
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out of their Hands. Firſt, ſuffer them to make an end. 
and then at leiſure we'll go on with what you pleaſe, 


G Thus walking along, we were by this time got as 
n far as the Statue of Hiero the Tyrant, when the Stran- 


ger already a moſt Learned Hiſtorian, yet out of his 


the preſent Relations. But then among other things, 
hearing how that one of the Brazen Pillars that ſuppor- 
ted the ſaid ſtatue of Hiero fell of it ſelf, the ſame day 
that the Tyrant dy'd at Saracuſe, he began to admire the 


ſeveral other Examples of the like nature; as that of 
Hiero the Spartan; the Eyes of whoſe Statue fell out of 


of Leuctra. How the two Stars vaniſh'd, which Zy- 


val Engagement, near AÆgos Potamos, and how there 
ſprung of a ſudden from his Statue of Stone, ſuch a 
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the Palm-tree, and the Ravens with their Beaks peck'd 
holes in the Shield of Pallas. How the Crown of the 
Gnidians which Philomelus, the Tyrant of the Phocians, 


Jemple of Apollo, in the City of Metapont, having that 


falling upon ker, and fighting one among another for 


by reaſon of the vigourand vivacity of his Expreſſions ; 
in this City of Statues, and conſecrated Preſents ſimpa- 
joyntly to foretel and fignifie future Events;and that no 


nat every part is full of the Deity. 'Tis 


oblige our Hiſtorical Directors by taking their Province 


complaiſant and affable diſpoſition, attentively lien'd to 


accident; thereupon at the ſametime I call'd to mind 


the Head of it, the day before he was {lain at the Battle 
ſander offer'd and conſecrattd to the Gods, after the Na. 
multitude of thorny Buſhes and Weeds as cover'd all his 


face. How when thoſe Calamities and Misfortunes be- 
fel the Athenians in Scicily,the Golden Dates dropt from. 


gave Pharſalia,a Female Dancer of Galliards, was the oc- 
caſion of her Death. For paſſing out of Greece into 
l:aly, one day as ſhe was playing and dancing in the 
Crown upon her Head, the young Men of the place 
lucre of the Gold, tore the Caper-cutting Damſel in 
pieces. Now though Ariſtotle was wont to ſay, that 
Homer onlycompos'dNames and Terms that had motion, 

tor my part Iam apt to believe that the offerings made 
thize with Divine Providence, and move themſelves 


part of all thoſe ſacred donatives is void of Senſe, but 
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Tis very probable, anſwer'd Boet hus, for to tell you 
truth, we do not think it ſufficient to encloſe the Divini. 
ty every Month in a Mortal Body, unleſs we incorporate 
him with every Stone and lump of Braſs; as if Fortune 
andChance were not ſufficient artiſts to bring about ſuch 
accidents and events. Say ye ſo then, ſaid I, ſeems it 
to you that theſe things happen accidently, and by hap- 
hazard; and is it likely that your Atoms never ſeperate 
never move or encline this or that way either before or 
after, but juſt in that nick of time when any of thoſe 
conſecrated Deodands have ſome thing to preſage in re- 
ference to their ſeveral Conſecrators, either fore thebetter 
or the worſe? Shall Epicurus avail thee by his Writings 
and his Sayings, which he wrote or utter'd above three 
hundred years ago, and ſhall the Deity, unleſs he crowd 
Imfelf into all Subltances, and blend himſelf with alt 
Corporeal Beings, not beallow'd a competent Author of 
the Principles of Motion and affection? This was the 


reply I made Boethuz, and the ſame anſwer I gave him 


touching the Sys Verſes ; for when we drew near that 
part of the Rock which joins to the Senate-Houſe ; which 
by common Fame was the Seat of the firſt Sybil that 

came from the City of Helicon, where ſhe was bread by 
the Muſes (tho others affirm that ſhe fixt her ſelf at Ma- 
leo; and that ſhe was the daughter of Lamia, the daugh- 
ter of Neptune) Serapio made mention of certain Verſes of 
hers, wherein ſhe had extoll'd her ſelf as one that ſhould 


never ceaſe to Propheſie even after her death; for that, 


after her deceafe ſhe ſhould make her abode in the Orbot 
the Moon, being Metamorphos'd into the face of that 
Planet, that her Voice and Progaoſtications ſhould be al- 
ways heard in the Air, intermixt with the Wind, and by 


them driven about from place to place, and that from her 


Body ſhould ſpring various Plants, Herbs and Fruits to 


feed the ſacred Victims, which ſhould have ſundry Forms 


and Qualities in their Entrails, whereby Men ſhould be 


able to foretel all manner of Events to come. At which 


when Bocthus laught out-right, Zous replycd, that thought 
the Syb.ls vain- glory ſeem'd altogether fabulous, yet the 
Sabverſioas of feveral Grecian Cities, Tranſmigrations of 


ths 


fol. 
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he Inhabitants, ſeveral invaſions of Barbarian Armies, 
he deſtructions of Kingdoms and Principalities,teſtify'd 
he truth of Antient Propheſies and Predictions, And 
hoſe modern Accidents that fell out not many years ago 
a our Memories at C and Pur nolo, were they not 
ong before the Predictions and Promiſes of the H hill 
vhich Time, as a Dehtor, afterwards diſcharg'd and 
aid? Such were the breaking forth of kindl'd Fire 
rom the Sulphurie Wombs of Mountains, boiling of the 
Pea, Cities ſo ſwallow'd up, as not to leave behind the 
calf Footſtep of the Ruins where they ſtood. Things 
hard to bebeliev'd, much harder to be foretold, unleſs 
d io 
Then Roet bus, I would fain know, ſaid he, what ac- 
cident falls out, which Time does not owe at length to 
nature? What ſo prodigious or unlook'd for, either by 
Land or Sea, either in reſpect of Cities or Men, which 
ſcemin;z to be foretold, does not naturally come to paſs 
| Wi one ſeaſon or other, in proceſs of time, according to 
ee Periods of Human Proſperity ? So that ſuch a Pro- 
 MWihele, to ſpeak properly, cannot be call'd a Prediction, 
pit a bare Speech or Report; or rather à ſcattering or 
ſow ing of words in boundleſs [finzty, that have no pro- 
bahility or faundation; with which, as they rore and 
wander in the Air, Fortune accidentally meets, and 
nuſters together by chance, to correſpond and agree 
with ſome event. For, in my opinion, there is a great 
litcrence between the coming to pals of what has been 
ad, and the ſaying of what ſha!l happen. For the 
 MWbikcourle of things that are not, being already in it ſelf 
| erroneous and faulty, cannot in juſtice, claim the honour 

Wo! akter-credit from a fortuitous accident; nor is it a 
nunc e ſign that the Prophet foretels of his certain now- 
edge, becauſe what he ſpoke happen'd to come to paſs, 
In regard there are an infinite number of accidents, that 

al ia the courſe of nature, ſuitable to all events. He, 
llerefore that conjectures beſt, aul whom the common 
troverb avers,to be the exacteſt Diviner, is he who finds 
aut what ſhall happen hereafter, by tracing the foot- 
leps of future Probabilities. D a theſe Sybills and 
| | | 83 | En. 
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} Enthuſiaſtic Wizards, have only thrown into the capaci 
| ous abyſs of Time, as into a vaſt and boundleſs Ocean, 
| whole heaps of words and ſentences, comprehending al 
ſorts of Accidents and Events, of which, though ſom: 
perchance may come to paſs, yet were they falſe when Mr, 
utter'd, though afterwards, if they fell out by chance 
they happen'd to be true. 5 | 
Boethus having thus diſcoursd, Serapis reply'd, that 
Boethus, had rightly and judiciouſly argu'd, in reference . 
to curſory predictions, not determinately utter'd, and th. 
without good ground. One fairly gueſs'd that ſuch: He 
Captain ſhould get the Victory, and he won the Field; Nee 
another cry d, that ſuch things portended the ſubverſion mi 
of ſuch a City, and it was laid in Aſnes. But when the Per- m. 
ſon does not only foretell the Event, but how and when, no 
by what means, and by whom it ſhould come to paso: no 
This is no hazardous conjecture, but an abſolute demon- for 
ſtration, and pre- inſpir'd diſcovery of what ſhall come I Ex 
to paſs hereafter, and that too by the determined decree ¶ an 
of Fate, long before it comes to paſs. For example, io is! 
inſtance the halting of Ageſil aut.. Pcsce 


Sparta beware, though thou art fierce and proud, 
l Leaſt alame King thy ancient Glories Cloud; 
BY For then "twill be thy Fate to underco = 5 
ö Tiedious Turmoils of War, and ſuddain Woe. a 


Together, with what was Prophecyed concerning the N 
Iſland which the Sea threw up, right againſt Thera and Pa 
Theraſia, as alſo the prediction of the War between King ker 


Philip and the Romans, 5 1 

When Trojan Race ſhall tame Phœnicians bold, 1 15 

Prodigious Wonders ſhall the World behold, by 

From burning Seas ſhall Flames immenſe aſcend, the 

Lightning andWhirle-winds hideous Rocks ſhall ond dt 

From their Foundations, and an Iſlandrear, If 

; Dreadful to ſight, andterrible to hear. off 
5 In vain ſhall greater ſtrength and valour then 0 
b; Withſtand the conte mu d force of weaker Men. \ 
25 by 
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Soon after, this Iſland ſhot up out of the Ocean, ſur- 
rounded with Flames and boyling Surges, and then it 
vas that Hannibal was overthrown, and the Carthagi- 
ans were ſubdu'd by the diſtreſs'd and almoſt ruined 
Nomans; and that the Etolians aſſiſted by the Romans, 
vanquiſh'd Philip King of Macedon; ſo that it is never 
to be imagin'd that theſe things were the effects of neg- 
ligent and careleſs Chance; beſides, that the Series and 
ice iT rain of Events enſuing theProdigy,clearly demonſtrate 
nd the foreknowledge of a prophetick Spirit. The ſame may 
ha be ſaid as to that, when the Romans were foretold the 
d; very time that they ſhould be engag'd with ſeveral Ene- 
long mies at once; which happen'd when their own Slaves 
ei- matle War upon their Maſters. In all this there was 
en, nothing of Conjecture, nothing of blind uncertainty, 
nor any occaſion to grope in the vaſt obſcurity of Chance 
u for the reaſon of theſe Events; but many Pledges of 
mo Experience, that plainly demonſtrate the beaten Paths, 
re and traces the Footſteps of Deſtiny. For certainly there 
ois no Man will believe that ever thoſe Events anſwer'd 
accidentally the ſeveral circumſtances of the Prediction; 
otherwiſe we may as well ſay, that Epicurus himſelf ne- 
ver wrote his Book of Dogmatic Precepts, but that the 
work was perfected by the accidental meeting and inter- 
change of the Letters, one among another. 
Thus diſcourſing, we kept on our walk; but when 
the MW Ve came into the Corinthian Hall, and obſerv'd the brazen 
nd MI Falm-Tree, the only Remainder left of all the conſecra- 
ing ted Donatives, Diogenianus wonder'd to obſerve ſeveral 
eures of Frogs and Water-Snakes, all in caſt Works 
about the Root of the Tree; nor were we leſs at a 
land, well knowing the Palm to be no Tree that grows 
by the Water, or delights in moiſt or fenny places: Nei- 
ther do Frogs at all concern or belong to the Corinthians, 
either by way of Emblem, or Religious Ceremony, or 
$ the City Arms. Like the Selinuntines, who formerlx 
"ter'd to their Gods, Parſley or Smallage Plants, of 
Coldſmiths work, and of the choiceſt yellow Metal: Or 
Je lahabitants of Tenedos, who always kept in their 
oon lemple a Conſecrated Ax; a fancy taken from their 
; 2 Eſteem 
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Eſteem of the Crab-fiſh that breed in their land, near 
the Promontory of Afterium; they being the only Crahs 
that carry the Figure of an Ax upon the upper part of 
their Shells. For as for Apollo, who were of Opinioh, 
that Crows, Swans, Wolves, Sparrow-hawks, or any 
Other ſort of Creature, would be more acceptable then 
ſuch deſpicable Animals. To which Serapio replied; 
that ſure the Workman thereby delign'd to ſhew, that 
the Sun was nouriſhed by Moiſture and Exhalations; 
whither it were, that he thought at that time of that 
Verſe in Homer, | : 


The riſing Sun then cauſing Day to break, 
Quits the cool pleaſure of the Ouſie Lake. 


Or whether he had ſeen how the Egyptians, to repre- 
ſent the Faſt, paint a little Boy ſitting upon a Nettle- 
Tree. . Thereupon, not able to refrain laughing, what, 
ſaid I, are you going about to obtrude your Srozci/ms a- 
gain upon us; or do you think to ſide inſenſibly into 
our Diſcourſe, your Exhalations and Fiery Prodigies? 
What is this, but like the Theſſalian Women, to call 
down the Sun and Moon by their Enchantments, from 
the Skies, while you derive their Original from the 
Earth and Water? „ 

Therefore Plato will have Man to be a Heavenly 
Tree, growing with his Root, which is his head, up- 
ward. But you deride Empedocles, for affirming, That 
the Sun exiſting hy the reflection of the Celeſtial Light 
upon the Earth, with an Intrepid Countenance, caſts a 
radiant Luſtre back upon the Convex of Heaven; while 
you your ſelves make him to bea meer terreſtrial Animal 
or water Plant, confining him to Ponds, Lakes and ſuch 
like Regions of Frogs. But let us refer theſe things to 
dhe tragical Monſtroſity of Stoical Opinions, and now } 

make {or:e particular Reflections by the by, touching 
the extravagant Peices of certain Artificets; who, 25 | 
they are ingenious and elegant in ſome things, ſo are | 
they no leſs weakly curious and ambitious in others ot 
their Inventions: Like him who deſigning to ſignific f 
the dawn of Dap- light, or the hours of Sun-riſe, * 
Fit] 7 ted 
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ted a Cock upon the Hand of Apollo. And thus may 


theſe Frogs be thought to have been deſignd by the Ar- 


tilt, to denote the Spring, at what time the Sun begins 
to exerciſe his power in the Air, and to diſſolve the 
Winter Congealmenth; a leaſt, if we may believe, as 
you your ſelves affirm that Apollo and the Sun are both 
one God, and not two diſtinct Deities. Why ſaid Se- 
rapio do you think the San and Apollo differ the one from 
the other? Ves, ſaid I, as the Moon differs from the 
Sun. Nay, the difference is ſomewhat greater; for 
the Moon, neither very often, nor from all the World, 
conceals the Sun, but the Sun 1s the cauſe that all 

Men are ignorant of Apollo, by Senſe withdrawing the 
rational Intelle& from that which is, to that which ap- 
pears. 


Alter this, Serapio put the queſtion to the Hiſtorical 


Directors, why that ſame Hall did not bear the Name ot 
Cypſelus, who was both the Founder and the Conſe- 
crator, but was call'd the Corinthians Hall? To which, 
when all the reſt were fileat, becauſe perhaps they 
knew . not what to ſay ; How can we imagine, faid I 
with a Smile, that theſe People ſhould either know or 
remember the Reaſon, having been ſo amuz'd and thun- 
derſtrook by yoùr high-flown Diſcourſes of Prodigies 
altogether ſupernatural ? However we have heard it re- 
ported, when the Monarchical Government of Corenth 
was diſſolved by the Ruin of Cypſelus, the Corinthians 
claimed the Honour to own both the Golden Statue dt 
Teſſa, and the Treaſure that lay in this place; which 
was alſo by the Delphians decreed to be their jult right. 
Which glory being envied *em by the Eleaus, they were 
by a decree of the Corinthians utterly excluded from the 

dolemnities of the Iſhmian Games. The true Realon, 
that never ſince any Perſon of the Country of Elis was 
after wards admitted to any Tryal of Skill at thoſe Fe- 
ſtivals. For as for that Murder of the Molionidæ, lain 
by Hercules near Cleone, that was not the Reaſon where- 
tore Eleans were excluded, as ſome have vainly alledg'd, 
iu regard that otherwiſe it had been more proper for 


nem, that were moſt concerned, to have debar'd the 


13 Ele aus 
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Eleans, had they any Animoſity againſt the Corin. 
thians. And this is all that I have to ſay in reference to 
this matter. But when we came into the Treaſury of 
the Acanthians, and Braſidias the Director ſhew'd us the 
place where formerly ſtood the Obelists, dedicated to 
the Memory of the Curtexan Rhodopis. But then Dioge- 
nianus in a kind of Paſſion, *twas no leſs an Ignominy, 
ſaid he, for this City to allow Rhodopis a place wherein 
to depoſit the Tenths of her Gains gat by the Proſtitu- 
tion of her Body, then to put Eſopus her fellow-Servant 
to Death. But why ſhould I be offended at this, ſaid 
Serapio, when *tis but caſting up your Eye, and you may 
vonder behold the Golden Statue of Maeſareta ſtanding 
between Kings and Emperors, which Crates aver'd to 
be a Trophy of the Grecian Intemperance? Which the 
young Man obſerving, but it was Phyyne, ſaid he, of 48 
whom Crates utter'd that Expreſſion. Tis very true, MW © 
replied Serapio; for her proper Name was Mneſereta; but Il © 
Plryze was a Nick-name, given her by reaſon of the P. 
yellowneſs of her Complexion, like the Colour ofa IM ©* 
Toad that lies among. moiſt and overgrown Buſhes, of 
called in Greek Phryne. For many times it happens that I P. 
Nick-names eclipſe and drown the proper Names both Il * 
of Men and Women. Thus the Mother of Alexander, U 
whoſe true Name was Poly xena, was afterwards called WW * 
aMrtale, then Olimpidt, and Stratonice. Eumetis the Co- 5 
rinthiau was afterwards called by her Father's Name N 
Cleobulir, and Hierophyle of the City of Erythrea, skil- Wl © 
ful in Divination was called Sybel/a. And the Gramma- " 
rians will tell you, that Leda her ſelf was firſt calld WI ' 
Mneſionoe, and Oreſtes Achens. Put how, ſaid, he looking t 
upon Theo, can you anſwer this complaint concerning N 
Phryne, for being placd in ſo much State above her I * 
Quality? In the ſame manner, and as eaſily, replied Wl ' 
Serapio, as I may charge and accuſe your ſelf for repro- | | 
['i ving the {lighteſt Faults among the Greeks, For as So- 
0 crates Teptehended Callias for being always at Enmity | 
( 


with Perfumes and precious Odours, yet could endure | 
to ſee Boys and Girls daunce and tumble together, and | 
} to be a Spectator ofthe laſcivious Geſtures of wanton | 
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ummers and Merry -Andrems; ſo, in my Opinion, it is 

ith you that envy the ſtanding of a Womans Statue 
a the Temple, becauſe ſhe made a ill uſe of her Beau - 
y ; yet though you ſee Apollo ſurrounded with the firſt 
Fruits and Tenths of Murders, Wars and Plunder, and 


dall the Temple full of Spoils and Pillage taken from 


the Greets; Theſe things never move your Indig- 
nation; you never commiſerate your Country-men, 
when you read engraved upon theſe gaudy Donatives, 
ſuch doleful Inſcriptions as theſe ; Braſidas and the Acan- 
»ians dedicate theſe Spoils taken from Athenians: The 
Athenians theſe from the Corinthians: The Phoctans theſe 
from the Theſſalians: The Oneats theſe from the Sicyo- 
nians: The Amphiftions, theſe from the Phocæans. Now 
ifit were ſo, that Praxiteles offended Crares, for erecting 
a Statue in hanour of his Miſtreſs, in my Opinion, 
Crates rather ought to have commended him, for pla- 
ciag among the Golden Monuments of Kings and 


| Princes, the Statue of a Curteſan, thereby ſhewing a 


contempt and ſcorn of Riches, to which there is nothing 
of Grandenr or Veneration due; for it becomes 
Priaces and Kings to conſecrate to the God, the laſt- 
ing Monuments of Juſtice, Temperance and Magna- 
nimity; not of golden and ſuperfluous Opulency, which 
are as frequently erected to the moſt flagitious of Men. 
But you forgot, ſaid one of the Directors, that Creſus 
honour'd the Woman that baked his Bread, with a gol- 
den Statue, which he cauſed to be ſet up in this place 
not to make a ſhew of Royal Superfluity, hut upon a 
jalt and honeſt occaſion of Gratitude, which happen'd 
t11s, ? Its reported, that Alyatres, the Father of Croe/ns 
married a ſecond Wife, by whom he had other Chil- 
dren, This fame Step-dame therefore deſigning to 
remove Cr-eſ7zs, out of the way, gave the Woman Baker 
2 doſe of Poiſon, with a ſtrict charge to put it in the 
bread which ſhe made for the young Prince: Of this 
tie Woman privately inform'd Croeſes and gave the 
poiſon'd Bread to the Queens Children. By which means 
Croefus quietly ſucceded his Father, though he could 
1220 leſs then acknowledge the fidelity ofthe Woman, 
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by making even the God himſelf a Teſtimony of his Gra. 
titude; wherein he did like a worthy and vertuoy 
Prince. And therefore it is but fitting that we ſhould 
extol, admire and honour the magnificent Preſents and 
Offerings, conſecrated by ſeveral Cities upon ſuch occa. 
ſions, like that of the Opuntins. For when the Tyrant; 
of Phocæa had broken to pieces, melted down and coynd 
into Money, the moſt precious of their ſacred Dona 
tives, which they ſpent, as profuſely in the Neighbour: 
ing parts, the Opuntines made it their buſineſs to buy up 
all the plunder'd Mettal, where ever they could meet 
with it, and putting it up into a Veſſel made on purpoſe, 
lent it as an Offering to Apollo. And, for my part, | 
Cannot but highly applaud the Inhabitants of Myrans 
and Apollonia, who Tent hither the firſt Fruits of their 
_ Harveſts in Sheaves of Gold; but much more the Ere- 
trians and Magneſians, who dedicated to our God the 
Arif Fruits of their Men, not only acknowledging, that 
from him all the Fruits of the Earth proceeded, but that 
he was alſo the giver of Children, as being the Author 
of Generation, and a Lover of Mankind. But I blame 
the Megarenſes for that they alone erected here a Statue 
of our God, holding a ſpear in his Hand, in memory 
of the Battle which they won from the Athenians, by 
them vanquiſhed, after the defeat of the Medes, and 
- ExpelFd their City, of which they were Maſters before. 
However, afterwards they preſented a Golden Plector to 
Apollo, remembring perhaps thoſe Verſes of Scythins-, 

_- who thus wrote of that ſame Harp. N 
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This was the Harp which Jove's moſt beauteous Son. 
Fram'dby Celeſtial Skill, to play upon 
Aud for his Pleftor the Sun-beams he usd, 

To jtrike thoſe Cords that mortal Ears amus d. | 

Now as Serapio was about ta have added ſomething of | 
the ſame Nature, the Stranger taking the words out of 
his ${outh, Jam wonderfully pleaſed, ſaid he, to hear 
Diſcourſes upon ſuch Subjects as theſe, hut I am con- 
ttrain'd to claim your firſt promiſe, to tell me the reaſon, | 

N ereſore now the P ythian Propheteſs ng longer 1 f 
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Oracles in Poetic Numbers and Meaſures? And therefore 
if you pleaſe, we will ſurceafe the remaining light of 
theſe Curioſities, chuſing rather to fit a while, and diſ- 
courſe the matter among our ſelves. For it ſeems to 
be an Aſſertion ſtrangely repuguant to the belief and 
credit of che Oracle: In regard that of neceſlity, one of 
theſe two things mult be true; either that the Fythian 
propheteſs does not approach the place where theDeity 
makes his abode; or that the ſacred Vapour that inſpir'd 
her, is utterly extinct, and its efficacy loſt ? Walking 
therefore to the South ſide of the Temple, we took our 
Seats within the Portico, over-againſt the Temple of 
Tellus, having from thence a proſpe® of the Caſtalian 
Fountain, and the Temple of the Muſes ; infomuch that 
Boethus preſently told us, that the very place it ſelf fa- 
your'd the Strangers queſtion. For formerly there ſtood | 
a Temple dedicated to the Muſes, cloſe by the ſource 
of the Rivolet, whence they drew their Water for the 
Sacrifſces, according to that of Simmonidess 
There flows the Spring, whom limpid Stream ſupplies 
The fair hair d Muſes Water for their handle. 
Before they touch the hallow'd Sacrifice ——> 
And the ſaid Simonides a little lower, calls Clio ſome- 
ahn 8 
ye chaſt Inſpeftreſs of thoſe ſacred wells 

Whoſe fragant Water all her Ciſterns fills, 
Mater, through dark Ambroſical Nooks convey'd, 

By which Caſtalean Rivolets are fed, 


And therefore Eudoxus erroneouſly gave credit to thoſe 
that gave the Epithite of Stygian to this Water; near 
which, the wiſer ſort plac'd the Temple of the Muſes, 
as Guardians of the Springs, and Aſſiſtants to Propheſlie ; 
as alſo the Temple of Tellus, to which the Oracle ap- 
_ Pertain'd, and where the Anſwers were delivered in 
| Verſes and Songs: And here it was, that ſome re- 
port, that firſt a certain Heroic Verſe was heard to this 
„„ was VVV 
Here moulting Fowls, in heaps your Feathcrs ſhed, 
And buſie ſwarms in fragant Houſes breed. 


6 


Which 
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Which related to the time that the Oracle forſaken 
by the Deity loſt its Veneration. Theſe things, then 

ſaid Serapio, ſeem to belong of right to the Muſes; as 

being their particular Province; for it becomes us not 
to fight againſt the Gods, nor with Divination to aboliſh 
Providence and Divinity; but to ſearch for convince- 
ment to refel repugnant Arguments; and in the mean 
time,not to abandon that religious belief and perſuaſion, 


which has been ſo long propagated among us, from Fa- 


ther to Son, for ſo many Generations. 

You ſay very right, ſaid I Serapio; for we do not as 
yet deſpair of Philoſophy, or give it over for loſt, be. 
cauſe that although formerly the Ancient Philoſophers 


Publiſhed their Precepts and Sentences in Verſe, as did 


| Orpheus, Heſiod, Parmenides, X. enophanes, Emp edocles and 


Thales, yet chat Cuſtom has been lately laid aſide by all 


others except your ſelf. For you indeed once more 


have arrayed Philoſophy in Poetic numbers, on purpoſe 


to render it more ſprightly, more charming and delight- 
kul to Youth. Nor is Aſtrology as yet become the more 
ignoble, nor is it the leſs valued, becauſe that Ariſtar- 


chus, Timochares, Ariſtillus and Hypparchus have written 
in Proſe, though formerly Exdoxns, Heſiod and Thales 
wrote of that Science in Verſe , at leaſt if that Aſtrology 
were the legitimate Off- ſpring of Thales, which goes 
under his Name. Pindarus alſo acknowledges his diſſa- 


tisfaction, touching the manner of Melody neglected in 
this time, and wonders why it ſhould be fo deſpis'd. 
Neither is it a thing that looks like hurtful or abſurd, 


to enquire into the cauſes of theſe Alterations. But to 


deſtroy the Arts and Faculties themſelves, becauſe they 


have undergone ſome certain mutations, is neither juſt 


JJ... 8 

Upon which Theo interpoſing, it cannot be denied, ſaid 
he, but that there have been great changes and innova- 

tions, in reference to Poetry and the Sciences; yet is it as 


certain, that from all Antiquity, Oracles have been deli- 


vered in Proſe. For we find in Thucidides, that the La- 


cedemoni ans deſirous to know the iſſue of the War then, | 


entred into againſt the Atheni ans were anſwered * 
LIT the | chay 
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that they ſhould become Potent and Victorious, and that 
the Deity would aſſiſt em, whether invok?d, or not in- 
yok'd ; and that unleſs they recall'd Pauſanius home, he 
would recollec the Money to the Atbenians. Conſulting 
the Oracle concerning their Expedition into Sicily, he 
gave order to ſend for the Prieſteſs of Minerva, from the 
City of Erythrea ; which Prieſteſs went by the name of 
Heſychia, or Repoſe. And when Dinomenes the Sicilian, 
enquired what ſhould become of his Children, the Oracle 
| returned for anſwer, That they ſhould all Three be 
Lords and Princes. To which when Dinomenes replied, 
but then moſt powerful Apollo, let it be to their Confuſi- 
on. The God made anſwer, That alſo I both grant and 
promiſe. The Conſequence of which was, That Gelo 
was troubled with this Dropſie during his Reign, Hiero 
was afflicted with the Stone, and the third, Thraſibulus, 
ſurrounded with War and Sedition, was in a ſhort time 
expelled his Dominions. Procles alſo, the Tyrant of Epi- 
daurus, after he had cruelly and tyrannically murdered 
ſeveral others, put Timarchus likewiſe to death, w ho fled 
to him for protection from Athens, with a great ſum of 
Money, after he had pledg'd him his Faith, and recei- 
ved him at his firſt arrival, with large demonſtrations of 
kindneſs and affection; and then threw his Carcaſs into 
the Sea, enclos'din a Pannier. All which he did by the 
perſuaſion of one Cleander of eAgina, unknown to any 
other of his Courtiers. After which, meeting with no 
ſmall trouble and misfortune in all Affairs, he ſent to 
the Oracle his Brother Cleotimus, with orders to enquire, - 
whether he ſhould provide for his ſafety by flight, retire 
to ſome other place. To whom Apollo made anſwer, 
That he advis'd Procles to fly, where he had directed his 
Agenian Gueſt to diſpoſe ot the Pannier, or where the 
Hart had caſt his Horns. Upon which, the Tyrant un- 
derſtanding that the Oracle commanded him, either to 
throw himſelf into the Sea, or to bury himſelf in the 
Farth; in regard that a Stagg, when he ſheds his Ant- 
lers, ſcrapes a hole in the Ground and hides his ignominy, 
demurr'd a while; but at length ſeeing the condition 
of his Affairs grew every day worſe and worſe, he reſol- 
7 0 5 ved 
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ved to ſave himſelf by flight: At what time the Friend, 
of Timarchus having ſeized upon his Perfon, flew him, 
and threw his body into the Sea. But which is more than 
all this, the Oracular anſwers, according to which Lycur. 
gus compos'd the Form of the Lacedamonian Common. 
wealth were given in Proſe. Beſides that Alyrins, Here. 
dotus, Philocharus and Iſter, than whom no Men have 
been more diligent to collect the anſwers of the Oracles, 
among the many which they cite in Verſe, quote ſeve. 


in Proſe. Yet ſince there are ſome that now at this day 
run in Verſe ; which was the reaſon the Oracle 1 ſhall 
mention, became ſo famous. There is in Phocis a Tem- 
ple Conſecrated to Hercules the VNoman hater, the Chief 
Prieſt, of which is forbid by the Law and Cuſtom of the 
place, to have private familiarity with his Wife, during 
the Vear that he Officiates: For which reaſon they moſt 
commonly make choice of old Men to perfom that Fun- 
ction. Nevertheleſs ſometime ſince, a young Man, no 
way vicious and covetous of Honcur, yet doting upon a 
new married Wife, took upon him the Dignity. At firſt 
he was very chaſte and temperate, and abſtain'd from the 
Woman; but ſoon after, the young Lady coming to 
give him a viſit, as he was laid down to reſt bimfelf at- 
ter a brisk dancing and drinking Bout, he could not re- 
fiſt the charming Temptation. But then coming to him- 
ſelf, and remembring what he had done, perplext and 
terrified, he fled to the Oracle, to Conſult Apollo upon 
the crime which he had committed; who returned him 
JJJJJJJJJVVVVVJJVõñſ„.... ob 
The Gods are no ſuch Rigots to contrary 
Mat Nature once requires as neceſſary. _ 
But ſhould we grant, that in our age no Oracles were 
delivered but in Verſe, yet to believe it . in r 
VVV On og 00 70 oe 


ral alſo in Proſe. And Theopompus the molt diligent that a 
ever made ſcrutiny into Oracular Hiſtory, ſharply re- 
prehends thoſe who believed the Pythian Oracles, were Ml © 
not delivered altogether in.Verſe, at that time: And jet 
when he labours to prove his aſſertion, he is able to pro- 
duce but very few, in reſpect of thoſe that were uttered | 
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Ancient. times, when the Oracles were delivered ſome- 


time in Verſe, ſometime in Proſe, would be thought a 


ſtrange piece of extravagance. Though, whether it be 
in Proſe or Verſe, the Oracle is never a whit the falſer, 
or the more mĩraculous, ſo that we have but a true and 
religious opinion of the Deity; not e concei- 
ting, that formerly he compos'd a ſtock of Verſes, to be 
now repeated by the Propheteſs, as if he ſpoke likeaPlay- 
er. But theſe things require a more prolix diſcourſe,and 
2 ſtricter examination, to be deferr'd *till another time. 
For the preſent therefore, let us only call to mind thus 
much, that the Body makes uſe of ſeveral Inſtruments, 
and the Soul employs the Body and its Members ; the 
Soul being the Organ of God, Now the perfection of 
the Organ is to imitate the thing that makes uſe of it, ſo 
far as it is capable, and to exhibit the operation and ef- 
fect of Thought, according to that efficacy, which it has 
moſt potent in it ſelf : Since it cannot ſhew it, as it is in 
the Divine Operator himſelf, neat, without any affecti- 
on, fault or error whatſoever, but imperfect and mixed, 
ſo far as may be comprehended by humane frailty. For of 
it ſelf, the thing is to us altogether unknown z' till infu- 
ſed by another, it appears to us as fully partaking of the 
nature of that other. I forbear to mention Gold or Sil- 
ver, Braſs or Wax, or whatever other ſubſtances capa- 
ble to receive the form of an imprinted reſemblance.For 
true it is, they all admit the impreſſion z but ſtill one 
adds one diſtinction, another adds another difference, to 
the imitation ariſing from the repr2ſ{entation its ſelt: As 
we may readily perceive in mirrours both plain, hollow 
aud tranſparent,infigite varieties of Repreſentations and 
Faces, from one and the ſame Original; there being 
no end-Or that e edn £55. "2508 
But there is no Mirrour, that more exactly repreſents 


any ſhapeor form; nor any Inſtrument that yields more 


obſequiouſly te the ufe of Nature, then the Moon her 


felf, And yet ſhe,receiving from the Sun his Maſculine . 


ſplendor, and fiery light, does not tranſmit the ſame 
to us; but when it intermixes with her pellucid ſubſtance, 
it changes Colour, and loſes its Power. For warmth 
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and heat abandons the pale Planet, and her light grows 
dim before it can reach our fight. And this is that which 
in my opinion, Heraclitus ſeems to have meant, when he 
ſaid, That the Prince who rules the Oracle of Delphos, neither 
ſpeaks ont, nor coneals, but ſignifies. Add then to theſe 
things thus rightly ſpoken this farther conſideration, that 
the Deity makes uſe of the Pythian Propheteſs, ſo far as 
concerns her fight and hearing, as the Sun makes 
uſe of the Moon. For he makes uſe of a Mortal 
Body, and a Soul Immortal as the Organs of Pre- 
diction. Now the Body lies dull and immoveable of 
it {elf ; but the Soul being Reſtleſs ; when once the Soal 
begins to be in motion, the body likewiſe ſtirs, not able 
to reſiſt the violent agitation of the nimbler Spirit; 
while ſhaken and toſs'd as in a ſtormy Sea by the Tem- 
3 Paſſions that ruffle within it. For as the whir- 
ling of Bodies that fall circularly downward, is nothing 
violent, but when upward, forc'd by a preternatural 
Circumgyration and Whyrlwind violence, two curling 
Impetuoſities become incumber'd in one 1regular Cir- 
cumrotation. Thus that Divine Rapture which is calbd 
Enthuſiaſm, is a commixture of two motions, where- 
with the Soul is agitated, the one extrinſic and diſſentane- 
ous, as of Inſpiration, the other of Nature. For ſeeing 
that as to Bodies inanimate, and which always remain in 
the ſank condition, it is impoſſible by Preternatural, Vio- 
lence to offer a force which is contrary to their Nature 
and intended Uſe, as to move a Cylinder Spherically or 
Cnbically, or to make a Theorbo Sound like a Flute, or a 
Trumpet like a Harp; how is it poſſible to manage an 
animate Body, that moves of it ſelf ; that is indu'd with 
Reaſon, Will and Inclination, otherwiſe than according 
to its pre-cxiſtent Reaſon. Power or Nature? as to en- 
cline to Muſic a Perſon altogether ignorant, and an utter 
enemy to Muſic; or to make a Grammarian of one 
that never knew his Letters; or to make him ſpeak like 
a learned Man, that never underſtood the leaſt tittle of 
any Science in the World. For proof of which, I may 
call Homer for my Witneſs, who affirms; that there 15 
nothing done or brought to perfection, of which God 
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is not the cauſe. Not that he ſuppoſes that God makes 
uſe of all Men for all things alike, but of every Man 
according, to his Ability, either of Art or Nature. Thus 
doſt thou not find it to be true, friend Diogenianus that 


nv hen Minerva would perſwade the Greeks to undertake 


any enterprize, ſne brings Viyſſes upon the Stage? When 
{he deſigns to break the Truce, ſhe finds out Pandarns ? 
When ſhe deſigns a Rout of the Trojans, ſhe addreſſes 
her lf to Diomede ? For the one was ſtout of Body, and 


- valiant; the other was a good Archer, but without 


Brains; the other a ſhrewdPolititian and Eloquent. For 
Homer was not of theſame opinion with Pindar, at leaſt 
jf it were he, that made the following Verſes. 
Mere it the will of Heav'n, an Ozier Bough 
Were Veſſel ſafe enough the Seas to Plongh. 


for he well knew, that there were different abilities and 


natur es, deſign'd for different effects, every one of which 


is qualify'd with different motions, though there be but 


one moving cauſe that gives motion to all. So that the 
ſame virtual Power which moves the Creature that goes 


upon all four, cannot cauſe it to fly, no more then he that 


ſtammers and has a thick large Tongue can ſpeak fluen-., 
ly and eloquently; or he that has a, feeble fqueaking 
voice can givea loud hallow. Therefore in my opinion 
it was, that Battus, when he came to full maturity, was 


ſent into Africa, there to build a newCity,as being a Per- 


{on,who although he had a ſhort thick Tongue and Stam- 
mer'd, had nevertheleſs endowments truly royal, which 
rendered him fit forSoveraign Government. In like man- 


ger it is impoſſible the Pythian Prieſteſs ſhould learn to 


ſpeak learnedly and elegantly. For though it cannot 
be deay'd, but that her Parentage was vertuous and ho- 
neſt, and that ſhe always liv'd a ſober and a chaſt life, 
yet her Education was among poor labouring People: 


So that ſhe was advanc'd to the Oracular Seat, rude and 


unpoliſh'd, void of all the advantages of Art or Experi- 

ence. For as it is the opinion of Xerophor, that a Virgin 

ready to be Eſpousꝰd, ought to be carried to the Bride- 

zrooms. Houſe, before ſhe bay either ſeen or word he 
9 leaf 


boys. 
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leaſt Communication; ſo the Pythian Prieſteſs ought 


to converſe with Apollo, illiterate and ignorant almoſt 
of every thing, ſtill approaching his preſence with a 


truly Virgin Soul. 


But *tis a ſtrange fancy of Men; They would have 
them in order to their diſcovery of future Events, to make 


nſe of Herons, Wrens and Crows expreſling themſelves 


according to their own vulgar Notes, yet will got admit 
the Propheteſſes and Pythian Sybille, as they are the Meſ- 
ſengers and Embaſſadors of God, to deliver their Predi- 
ctions in words clear and intelligible, unleſs the voice of 


the Prieſteſs be heard like the Corus of a Tragedy from 


the Balcony of a Stage; nor will they allow her to pro- 
nounce her anſwers in plain, ſincere and natural expreſſi- 
ons, without the fucus of deceit, unleſs with a Poetic 
magnificence they fly out into ſwelling ſtrains and lofty 


Raptures, and the diskgurement of figured terms, accom- 


panied with the delightful ſounds of Flutes and Ho- 


What then ſhall we ſay of the Ancients ? Not one, 


but many things. Firſt then, as hath heen ſaid already, 


that the Ancient Pythian Prieſteſſes pronounc'd ſeveral of 


Their Oracles in Proſe. Secondly, that thoſe Ages pro- 


duc'd Complexions and Tempers of Body, much more 
prone and enclin'd to Poetry, with which immediately 
aſlociated thoſe other ardent deſires, affections and pre- 


parations of the Mind, which wanted only ſomething of 


a beginning, anddiverſion of the fancy from more ſeri- 
ons ſtudies to draw to their purpoſe, not only according 


to the ſaying of Philinus. Aſtrologers and Philoſophers, 
but alſo in the heat of Wine and pathetic affections, ei- 
ther of ſuddain compaſſion, or ſurprixing joy, to ſlide 


inſenſibly into Voices melodiouſly tuned, and fill Ban- 
quets prolonged with charming Threnodies, or Love- 
ſongs, as the ſubject requir'd; and whole Volums with- 
amorous Canzonets and mirthful inventions. Therefore, 
%ͤͤ tells us, oo EE Tb 
Love will to Poets Muſic-5kill impart, 
Although before a Novice in the Art, 
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e does not mean that Love infuſes Muſick and poetry 
to Men, that were already inclin'd to thoſe accompliſh- 
Hents, but warms and awakens that diſpoſition that lay 
Pnactive and drowſie before: Otherwiſe we might ſay, 


id himſelf was vaniſh'd and gone, becauſe, "that now 
days there is not one. | 


Who now true A. -cher-like 
Let his Poetick Raptur es fly 

To praiſe Corinna's Lip or Eye, 

Or will a Youthful Song beſt ow 
Upon his Miſtreſs conquring Brow, 


\s Pindar faid. But this were abſurd to affirm. ForamG- 
rous impatiences torment and agitate the minds of many 


not how to handle a Flute, or touch a Harp, and yet are 


to himielf as to deny, that the Academics, or the Quires 
lor Socrates and Plato were void of Love, with whoſe dif- 
courſes and conferences touching that paſſion, we fre- 
quently meet, though they have not left any of their 
poems behind. And would it not be the ſame thing to ſay, 
there never was any Woman that ſtudy'd Courtſhip but 
Sapho,, nor ever any that were endu'd with the gift of 
kropheſie, but Sybilla and Ariſtonica, and thoſe that deli- 
herd their Oracles and ſacred Raptures in Verſe ? For 
Wine, as faith Chearemon, ſoaks and infuſes it ſelf into 
the manners and cuſtoms of them that drink it. Now 
roetick Rapture, like the Raptures of Love, takes its a+ 
vantage from the ability of its Subject, and moves eve- 
ry one of the ſubjects that receive it, according to its 
proper qualification. 


Nevertheleſs, if we do but make a right reflection up- 


on God and his Providence, we ſhal} find the alteration to 
be much for the better. For the uſe of reaſon ſeems to be 
Ike the exchange of Money. That which is good and 
avfol is commonly current and known, aud goes ſome- 
limes at a higher,ſometimes at a lower value. {ky there 
— 1 WAS 


Inat now there were no Lovers in the world, but that 


len. not addicted either to Mufi ckor Poetry; that Know. 


no leſs talkative and inflam'd with deſire, than the Anti- 
ents. And I believe there is no Perſon would be fo unkind 
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ſtories, all Philoſophical Learning, all accidents, and 
every ſubject that required grave and ſolid Diſcuſſion, Fo 


tion. For now what but a few will ſcarce vouchſafe ora 


to teach, they did it in Songs fitted to the Harp. If 


uſe of Fables and Allegories : And then for their Praiſes 
of the Gods, their Vows and Pæans after Victory, 


that would rather chuſe to furniſh Labouring Fancies 
with Imaginations and Conceptions, and aſſiſt them to 


moſt becoming and moſt to be admir' de. 
BhBsut afterwards when the Converſation of Men, and 
Cuſtom of Living altered with the change of their For- 


_ carding all manner of Superfluity, rejected alſo Plaited 
Treſſes, Golden Coronets, and Silken Veſtments loolly } 
flowing in careleſs Folds; clipped their long diſneveld 
Locks, and laying aſide their embroider'd Buskin, 


true honour in Simplicity and Modeſty, not in Pomp, 
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was once a time when the Stamp and Coyn of Language 
paſt in Verſes, Songs and Sonnets; for that then all H. 


were written in Poetry and fitted for Muſical Compoj. in 


hear, then all men liſtu'd to, Fi 
SD 3 CO 
The Shepherd, Ploughmen, and Bird-catcher too —— Ml 4 


As it is in Pindar, all delighted in Songs and Verſes. for te 
ſuch was the Inclination of that Age and their readineſs Ml - 
to Verſifie, that they fitted their very Precepts and Ad- ® 
monitions to Vocal and InſtrumentalMuſick.If they were 


they were to exhort, reprove, or perſwade, they made 


they were all Compos'd in Verſe ; by ſome as being 
naturally airy and flowing in their Izvention; by others, 
as Habituated by Cuſtom. And therefore it is not 
that Apollo envies this Ornament and Elegancy to the 
Science of Divination, nor was it his Deſign to Baniſh 
from the Tripos his beloved Muſe; but rather to intro- 
duce her when rejected by others, as being rather a Lo- 
ver and Kindler of Poetick rapture in others, and one 


bring forth what lay in Embryo, brave and lofty, as 


tunes and Diſpolitions, conſuetnde expelling and dil-} 


taught Men to glory in Sobriety and Frugality, in op- 
poſition to Wantonnels and Superfluity, and to place 


and 
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and vain Curioſity. And then it was, that manner of 
Writing being quite alter'd, Hiſtory alighted from 
verſifying, as it were from riding in Chariots, and on 
Foot Diſtinguiſh'd Truth from Fable; and Philoſophy, 
ina Clear and plain Stile, familiar and proper to inſtruct, 
rather then to aſtoniſh the World with Metaphors and 
Figures, began to diſpute and enquire after Truth in 
common and vulgar Terms. And then it was, that 
Apollo cauſed the Pythian Prieiteſs to ſurceaſe calling her 
fellow Citizens, Ignicremant, or Fire inflaning ; the Spar- 
tans, Serpent Devourers, Men by the name of Oreanes, 
and Rivers by the name of Orem-pores z and diſcarding 
Verſes, uncouth Words, Circumlocutions and Obſcu- 
tity, taught the Oracles to ſpeak as the Laws diſcourſe 
to Cities, and as Princes ſpeak to their People and their 
Subjects; or as Maſters teach their Scholars, appropri- | 
ating their manner of Speech to good Sence and per- 
ſwative Grace. For as Sophocle; tells us, we are to be- 
lieve the Deity to be, 1 15 


Faſte to wiſe Men, who tan truth diſcern, 
The Fool's bad Teacher, who will never learn. 


And ever ſince, that belief and perſpicuity thus aſſo- 
ciated together, it came to paſs by zlteration of Cir- 
cumſtances, that whereas formerly the vulgar lookt up- 
on with a high veneration whatever was extraordinary 
and extravagant, and conceived 2 more theu common 
Sanity, to lie concealed under the vail of Obſcurity ; 
afterwards Men delirous to underftand things clearly and 
ally, without Flowers of Circumlocutions, aud dit- 
guiſements of dark words, not only began to find fault 
with Oracles eavelopp'd with Poetry, as repugnant to 
the eaſie underſtanding of the real meaning, and over- 
ſnadowing the Sentence with Miſt and Dar kneſs, but alſo 
ſuſpected the truth of the very Prophecy it ſelf, muf- 
ted up in ſo many Metaphors, Riddles and Ambigu!- 
ties, which ſeemed no better then holes to creep out at, 
and evaſions of Cenſure, ſhould the event prove con- 
trary to what had been foretold. And ſome there were, 
ho report, that there were ſeveral Ct empore Poets en- 
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words as they dropt roughly from the Oracle, and pre. 
ſently by vertue of their ex:empory fancy, to model then 


of Hampers and Baskets to conveigh the Anſwers fron 


Preters of words, thoſe treacherous deceivers have con- 


Juglers, Impoſtors, Gypſies and all that Altar-licking 
Tribe of Vagabonds, that ſet up their Throats at the 
Feſtivals and Sacrifices to Gbele and Serapis, have highly 


_ Uring from place to place; the other by attributing a 
they campoſe into vain Prediction, and fell to Servants 
and filly Women, that ealily ſuffer themſelves to be 
deluded by the over awing Chartys of ſerious Ambiguity 

couched in ſtrain'd and uncouth Ballatry. Whence it 


among Cheats and Deluders of the People, among mer- 


| honour of the T71pos. 
ſhould ftand in need of double meaning, of Circumio- 


cution and Obſcurity. For never any private Perſon cer - 
tainly conſulted the Oracle, when he went to buy a ſlave 


thoſe that had the Charge of the Oracle to diſoblige or} 
incenſe by the Returns of anſwers ungrateful to their] 


of Euripides, where he ſays, 
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tertained about the T7ipss, who were to receive th 
into Verſes and Meaſures, that ſerved as it were inſtead] 1 
place to place. I forbear to tell how far thoſe Inter. 
tributed to diſhonour the ſacred Oracles, by their inter. 
larding of bombait Expreſſions and high flown Phraſe, 


where there was no neceflity of any fuch Alte. 
ration, It is alſo as certain, that thoſe Mountebanks, 


undervalu'd Poeſie ; the one, by their manner of wan- 


"ET 4, WT Lannenard W 1 _— * 


certain fortune-telliag Vertue to ſeveral words which 


comes to paſs, that Poetry, ſeeming to proſtitute it ſelf 


cenzry Gypſies, and mumping Sharlatans, has loſt its 
ancient credit, and 1s therefore thought unworthy the 


* — 


And therefore, 1 do not wonder that the Ancients 


or hire workmen, but potent Cities, Kings and Princes, 
whoſe Undertakings and Conceraments were of vaſt and 
high concernment. Which it was not expedient for 


Fars. For the Deity is not bound to obſerve that La 


To curious Mantle Radiant God alone 
Ouglit only to foretel of Things unknown... 
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Therefore, when he makes uſe of mortal Prophets 


Ind Agents, of whom it behoves him to take a more 


ſpecial care, that they be not e in his Service, 
e does not altogether go about to ſuppreſs the Truth, 

t only Eclipſes the manifeſtation of it, like a light di- 
ded into ſundry Reflections, rendring it by the means 
fPoctick Uumbrage leſs ſevere and ungrateful in the de- 

livery. For it is not convenient that Princes ſhould 
preſently Know, or their Enemies be inform'd of what 
by fate decreed to their diſadvantage. Therefore he 
ſo envelops his Anſwers with Doubts and Ambiguities, 

45 to conceal from others the true underſtanding of 
what was anſwer'd; though to them that came to the 
Oracle themſelves, and gave due attention to the De- 
liverer, the meaning of the Anſwer is tranſparently ob · 
vious. Moſt impertinent therefore are they, who con- 
idering the preſent alteration. of Things, accuſe and 
exclaim againſt the Deity, for not aſſiſting in the fame, 
but after another manner then before. And this may 
be farther ſaid, that Poetry brings no other advantage 
to the Anſwer, or more then this, that the Sentence 
being compriz'd and confin'd within a certain number of 

words and ſyllables bounded by Poctick Meaſure, is more 
exlily carried away and retained in memory. Therefore 
it hehoved thoſe that formerly lived to have extraordi- 
na; Memories, to retain the marks of Places, the 
tines ot {ich and ſuch TranſaQions, the Ceremonies of 
beyond Sea Deities, the hidden Monuments of Hero's, 
hai to be found in Countries far from Greece. For as 
Welt in thoſe Tranſmigrations to Chios and Candie; as 
11 thoſe other expeditions of Oneſichis and Palantus, and 
everal other Admirals of great Navies, how many ſigns 
were they forc'd to obſerve, how many Conjectures to 
Make, &'er they could find the ſeat of Reſt allotted by the 
Oracle? In the obſervance of which there were ſome 
nevertheleſs that fail'd, as Bartus among others, For it 
Wai told him, that he had not landed in the right place 
2 witch he was ſent, and therefore returning back, he 

eme in'd to the Oracle; ih Whom. nene "Np 
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thoſe queſtions, which were the grounds of conſulting 
the Oracle; For now we repoſe altogether in the ſoft 
flumbers of Peace; all our Wars were at an end. No 
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and ordinary Queſtions about ſmall trifles, and vulgar 
things, as whether a Man may Marry, whether take 2 


Or ſuppoſe they ſhould be the Enquiries of Cities con- 


Verſes, ambiguous Words and confounding Obſcurities, 


_ wreſt admiration from the Ignorant. But the Pythian | 
Prieſteſs is naturally of a more generous Diſpolition ; 


more need of Truth, than to fatisfie her vain Glory, 


of Men, and well it were, that we our ſelves were [0] 


' 


1 well as I, thou know ſt thou ne'r haſt been 
In Lybia cover'd oer with Sheep and Kine; 
But go; for then thy Wiſcom ſhall be known =r=—— 


And fo ſent him back again. Lyſander alſo, ignorant of . 
the hillock Orchalides, formerly called Alopecos; nor ap- c 
prehenſive of what was meant by en : 
The Earth-born Dragon, treacherous Foe behind; t 
Being overthrown in Battle, was there ſlain by macho Ill © 
the Zaliartean,who bare for his device,a Dragon painted Ill | 
npon his Shield, But it is needleſs to recite any more! 
of theſe ancient Examples of Oracles, difficult to be re- 
tained in memory, eſpecially to you that are ſo well Ml 
read And now, God be praiſed, there's an end of all WM 


Tumnits, no civil Seditions, no Tyrannies, no Peſti- 
lencies, nor Calamities depopulating Greece, nor Epide- 
mic Diſeaſes waſting Drugs and Medicines adminiſtred 
in vain, Now then where there is nothing of Variety, 
nothing of Myſtery, nothing dangerous, but only bare 


Voyage hy Sea, or lend his Money ſafely at Intereſt ? 


cerning the next Harveſt, the increaſe of their Cattle, 
or the Health of the Inhahitants ; there to make uſe of 


where the Queſtions require ſhort and eaſie anſwers, | 
cauſes us to ſuſpect, as if the ſacred Miniſter ſtudied only | 
cramp expreſſions, like ſome ambitious Sophiſter, to 
and therefore when ſhe is buſie with the Deity, ſhe has 
not minding either the commendations or the diſpraiſe 


affected. But on the contrary, being in 9 Quangury ö 


Ill. 
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and jealouſie, leaſt the Oracle ſhould loſe the Reputa- 
tion it has had for theſe Three thouſand Years, and leaſt 
People ſhould forſake it, and forbear going to it, we 
frame excuſes to our ſelves, and feign Cauſes and Reaſons 
of Things which we neither know, nor 1s it convenient 
for us to know; out of a fond deſign to perſwade the 
Perſons thus odly diſſatisfied, whom it became us rather 
to let alone. For certainly the miſtake muſt redound 
to our ſelves, when we ſhall have ſuch an Opinion of our 
Deity, as to approve and eſteem thoſe ancient and 
pithy Proverbs of wiſe Men, written at the entrance 
into the Temple, Know thy ſelf; Nothing to exceſs, as con- 
taining in few words, a full and cloſe compacted Sen- 

tence, and yet find fault with the modern Oracle, for 
delivering Anſwers conciſe and plain. Whereas thoſe 
Apothegms are like Waters crowded and pent up in a 
narrow Room, or running between contracted Eanks, 
where we can no more diſcern the bottom of the Wa- 
ter, then we can the depth and meaningot the Sentence. 
And yet if we conſider what has been written and faid 


Concerning thoſe ſentences, by ſuch as have div'd into 


their {ignification, with an intent to clear their abſtruſe - 


neſs, we ſhall hardly find diſputes more prolix then thoſe _ 


are. But the language of the Pyrhian Prieſteſs is ſuch as 
the athematicians define a right Line to be, that is to. 
ſay, the ſhorteſt that may be drawn *twixt two points. 


$59 likewiſe doth ſhe avoid all Winding and Circles, all 


double meanings, and abſtruſe Ambiguities, but pro- 
cceds directly to the Truth. And though ſhe has been 

obnoxious to ſtrict Examination, yet is ſhe not to be 
miſconſter'd without danger; nor could ever any perſon 
to this very day, convict her of her Falſhood ; but on 
the other ſide, ſhe has filled the Temple with Pre- 
ſents, Gifts and Offerings, not only of the Greeks but 


Varbærians; and adorn'd the Scat of the Oracle, with the 


Magnificent Structures and Fabricks of the Amphy&ions, 


And we tiad many additions of new Buildings, many 


reparations of the old ones that were fallen down or 
decayed by time. And as we ſee from Trees over- 
grown with ſhade and verdant Roughs, other leſſer 
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render thoſe Places the Seats both of Plenty and Delight, 
Walks and purling Rivolets, ſerving not only for Re. 


the credit of the Oracle only thus adorn'd. And to what 
other cauſe can we attribute the Fertility of the Galaxions 


| Peity, where trom the well nouriſh'd Udders of the 
pleating Ewes, Milk flows in copious ſtreams, hike Wa- 


renneſs. And I cannot but think much the better of my 
ſolf, for having in ſome meaſure contributed to theſe 
things with Polycrates and Petreus. Nor can I leſs admire 


and Obſcurity of the Oracle, and others, who at this 
day find fault with its modern plainneſs and perſpicuity, | 
yet are they both alike unjuſt and fooliſh in their Paſ- 
fon ; for that like Children better pleaſed with the ſight } 
of the Rain-bow, and thoſe Hales and Meteors that 
encircle the Sun and Moon, then to ſee the Sun and 
Moon themſelves in their Spledour, they are only 
taken with Riddles, abſtruſe Words and figura- } 
tive Speeches, which are but the Reflections of the | 
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Shoots ſprout up: Thus has delphian Concourſe afford. 
ed growth and grandure to thePyleum or Senate-Houſe of 
the Amphictions, while Art contending with Nature to 


we.bchold the Forms and Ornaments of Temples and 
Palaces, magnificent Piles ſurrounded with Groves and 


freſhment, but for the Ceremonies of the Altar, not 
brought to perte&tion in a Thouſand Years, and which 


Plains in Baotia, but to their vicinity to this Oracle, as 
being bleſſed with the neighbouring Influences of the 


ter from ſo many Fountain Heads, 


Their Pailsrim oer, and larger Veſſels ſtill, 
With rich aburaance all their Dearics fill, 


Jo us yet more apparent and remarkable ſigns of the 
Deities liberality, while we behold the Glory of far fam'd 
Store and Plegty, o'er flowing former Penury and Bar- 


tie firſt Author and Promoter of this good Order and 
Management. And yet it is not to be thought that ſuch, 
and ſo great change, ſhonid come to paſs in ſo ſmall a 
time by human Induſtry, without the Favour of the 
Deity aſſiſting and bleſſing his Oracle. So that although 
there were ſome, who formerly blamed the Ambiguity 


Oracle 
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Oracle, ſurrounding the Imagination and Apprehenſion 
of our mortal Underſtanding. And becauſe they are not 


able to make a ſatisfactory judgment of this Change, 


ſind fault with God himſelf; not conſidering that neither 
we nor they are able tecomprehend by rational Diſ- 


courſe, the hidden Councels and Deſigns of the Deity. 


L 


Plutarch's giving an Account of thoſe Sen- 


timents concerning Nature with which 
Philoſophers were delighted; contained 


J  _ : 
Tranſlated from the Greek by John Dowel Vicar of 
Melton- Mowbray in Leiceſterfhire. 


II being our determination to diſcourſe of Natural 

Philoſophy, we judge it neceſſary in the firſt place, 
aud chiefly to divide the Body of Philoſophy into its 
proper Members ; that we may know what is that 
which is call'd Philoſophy, and what part of it 
is Phyſical, or the Explanation of Natural Things. Tha 


Socks affirm that Wiſdom is the Knowledge of Things 


Humane and Divine ; Philoſophy is that part which 
reduceth what is convenient into Practice. Vertue is the 


ſole and ſovereign Convenience, and this diſtributes it 
elt into three general parts; Natural, Moral and Lo- 


gical: By which juſt reaſon Philoſophy is Tripartite; of 
which one is Natural, the other Moral, the third Dia- 


lectical. The Natural is when our Enquiries are con- 


cerning the World,and all things contain'd in it ; Ethical 
is the Employment of our Minds in thoſe things which 
concern the manners of Mao's Life; the Logical 


(which they alſo call Dialectical) regulates our Con- 
verſation with others in ſpeaking, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus 
and after them almoſt all the Pereparericks give the ſame 


Uivifion of Philoſophy, *Tis abſolutely requiſite that 
the compleat Perſon be Contemplator of Things which 
have a being, and the practiſer of thoſe Things which 
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are decent, and this eaſily appears by the following Iu- 
ſtances. If the Queſtion be propoſed whether the Sun 
which is ſq conſpicuous to us be informed with a Soul, 
or inanimate,he that makes this diſquiſition is the think. 
ing Man: For he proceeds no further, than to conſider 
the Nature of that Thing which 1s propoſed : Likewiſe 
if the World be Infinite, or whether beyond the Syſtem 
of this World there is any real Being; all theſe things 
are the Objects about which the Underſtanding of Man 
js converſant. But if theſe be the Queſtions, what 
meaſures mult be taken to compoſe the well ordered Lite 
of Man, what are the beſt Methods to govern and edu- 
cate Children, or what are the exact Rules whereby So- 
vereigns may command and eſtabliſh Laws. All thele 
Queries are propoſed for the ſole End of Action, and this 
ſame Perſon is the moral and practical Man. 


CH AP. I. 


What is Nature. 


Olnce we have undertaken to make a diligent ſearch 
into Nature, I cannot but conclude it neceſſary to 
declare what Nature is. Tis very abſurd to attempt a 
Diſcourſe of the Eſſence of natural Things, and not to 
underſtand what is the Power and Sphere of Nature: If 
Ariſtetle be credited, Nature is the Principle of Motion 
and Reſt, in which Nature is Principal and not by Ac- 
cident; all things that are conſpicuons to our Eyes 
which are neither fortuitous nor neceſſary, nor havea 
divine Original, nor acknowledge any ſuch like Caule, 
are call'd Natural, and enjoy their proper nature; of this 

fort, arc Exrth, Fire, Water, Air, Plants, Animals, to 
' theſe may be added all things produced from them, ſuch 
are Showers, Hail, Thunders, Hurricanes and Winds, 

all theſe confeſs they had a beginning, none of theſe 
were from Eternity, but had ſome thing as the Origin of 
them; and theſe, likewiſe Animals, Plants have a prin- 
ciple whence t:ey arg produced, but Nature which in 

REESE a 


Vol. III. 
al theſe Things hath the Priority, is not only the prin- 
ciple of Motion but of Repoſe, whatſoever enjoys the 
principle of Motion, the ſame has a poſſibility to find a 
diſſolution, therefore on this account it is that Nature is 
the principle of Motion and Quiet. 
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CHAP. Il. 


What is the difference between a Princi ple and an Element. 


FE Followers of Ariſtotle and Plato conclude that 


| an Element is diſcriminated from a Principle. 
Thales the Mileſian ſuppoſeth that a Principle and the 
Elements are one and the ſame thing, but it is evident that 
they vaſtly differ one from another, for the Elements 
are things compounded, but we do pronounce that a 
principle admits not of a Compoſition, nor are the effects 
of any other Being, but thoſe which we call Elements, 
Earth, Water, Fire, and Air are not of the like Con- 
ſtitution, this is the reaſon that we term Principles, 
which have nothing precedancous to them out of which 
they are produced, theretore a Principle is not the ſame - 
with an Element, there are ſome things which have a 
pre exiſtence to Earth and Water from which they are 
begottert (to wit) matter which is without Form and 


Caliginous, and that which is Form, we call u:aeyia 


which is the perfection of a being and privation: Thales 
therefore is very peccant by affirming that Water is 


| both an Element and a Principle. 


_ — 


Of P rinciples and what they are. 


4 | Hales the Mileſian doth affirm, that Water is the 


principle from whence all things in the Univerſe 
ſpring. This Perſon appears to be the Prince of Philo- 
ſophers; from him the Ionic Set took its Denomination. 
| 'There 
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There are many Families and Succeſſions amongſt Phi. 
loſophers; after he had profeſſed Philoſophy in Expt 
when he was very old, he returned to Miletas, he Pro- 
nounced that all things had their Original from Water. 


and into Water all things are reſolved: Hence it was that 


he firſt conjectured, that whatſoever was the prolific Sced 
of all Animals, was a principle, and that is Moiſture. 
Likewiſe it is probable that all things receive their Ori— 
ginal from Humidity; his ſecond reaſon was, that all 
Plants are nouriſhed and fructified hy that thing which 
is moiſt, of which being depriv'd wither away. Third. 
ly, Thar that Fire, of which the Sun and Stars are made, 
is nouriſhed by watery Exhalations, yea and the world 
it ſelf, which moved Homer to ſing, that the Genera- 


tion of it was from Water. 


— ———The Ocean is 
Of all things the lind Geneſis. 

Anapimander, who himſelf was a Mileſian, aſſigns the 
principle of all things to Infinity, from whence al! 
things flow, and into the ſame are corrupted ; hence it 
is, that Infinite Worlds are framed: And he delivers, 
that every Being, when it periſheth, is reduced into that 


3 


thing, whence it has its Original, and thus he farther 


proceeds, for what other Reaſon is there of an Infinity, 


but this, that there may be nothing deficient,, as to the 
Generation or Subſiſtance of what is in nature: there is 


his Error, that he doth not acquaint us what this Infni- 


ty is, whether it be ir, or Water, or Earth, or any other 
ſuch like Body; beſides he 1s peccant, in that he giving 
of us the material Cauſe, is ſilent, as to the efficient Cauſe 


of Beings, tor this thing which he makes his Infinite, 
can be nothing but Matter; Operation cannot be with- 


out the ſphere of Matter, except an efficient Cauſe be 


annexcd. Anavimomes his Fellow Citizen pronounceth, 


That Air is the principle of all Beingsz from it all receive 
their Original, and into it all return; he affirms, that 
our Soul is nothing but Air, It is that which Conſtitutes 


and Preſerves; the whole World is inveſted with Spirit 


aud Air, and that Spirit and Air are Synonymous; this 


_ perſon 


U 
- 
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perſon is in this deficient, to conclude that of pureAir» 
which is a ſimple Body, and is made of one only Form, 
that all Animals ſhould be compoſed of itzit is not poſſible 
to think that a ſingle principle ſhould be the matter of 
all things, from whence they receive their Subſiſtence; 
beſides there mult be an operating Cauſe ; Silver is not 
of it ſelf ſufficient to frame a drinking Cup, if an Ope- 
rator was not required, which is the Silverſmith, the 
like may be applied to Veſlels made of Wood, Braſs 
or any other material. Anaxapgoras the Clazomenian 
aſſerted parts ſimiliar or homogeneous co be the Original 
cauſe oſ all Beings, it ſeemed to Fim indubitable, that 


any thing could ariſe of nothing like it ſelf, or reſolved 


into that which is nothing akin to it. Let us therefore 
inſtance in Nouriſnment, which appears ſimple and uni- 
form, ſuch is Bread which we owe to Ceres, and Water 


"which we drink: Of this very Nutriment, our Hair, 


our Veins, our Arteries, Nerves, Bones and all our o- 
ther parts are nouriſhed, Theſe things thus being 
performed, it muſt be granted, that nouriſhment which 


is received by us, contains at things which are alike to 


thoſe which are Arguments by it: In it there are thoſe 
particles which are producers of Blood, Bones, Nerves, 
and all other parts, which reaſon diſcovers for us, it is 
not neceſſary that we ſhould reduce all things under the 


object of ſence, for Bread and Water are fitted to the 
| ſenſes, yet in them there are thoſe parts latent, which are 


diſcoverable only by reaſon, by which it's evident, that 


in them there are parts ſimilar to thoſe produced, by that 


which nouriſheth,theſe he terms Homogeneous parts, aver- 
111g that they are the Principles of Beings z Matter is ac- 
cording to him the ſimilar parts, and the efficent cauſe 
is a mind which orders all things that have an exiſtence; 
thus he begins his diſcourſe, all things are made and con- 
tuſed one among another, with a mind divided and redu- 
ced into a convenient order: In this he is to be commen- 


qed, that he yokes together Matter and an intellectual 


gent. Archilaus the Son of Apollodorus the Athenian pro- 
nounceth, that the Principles of all things have their O- 


1i2inal from an infinite Air rarified or condenſed : Air 


rarifed 


— 
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rified is Fire, condens'd is Water. Theſe Philoſophers, 
the followers of Thales ſucceeding one another, made 
up that Se& which takes to its ſelf the denomination of 

the Tonic. N 

Pythagoras the Samian the Son of Meſarchus from ano- 
ther Origin, deduces the principles of all things, it was 
him that firſt called himſelf a Philoſopher; he aſligns 
the firſt Principles to be Numbers, and thoſe Symetries 
which he ſtiles Harmony reſulting from them, and that 
which is compoſed of Numbers, which is Geometry. This 
he terms Elements, and again to produce a Being he e- 
numerates Unity, and the Binary Number which is akin 
to infinity amongſt the Principles. There muſt concur 
an efficient and forming cauſe, which is an underſtan- 
ding, and that underſtanding is God, the paſſible or ma- 
terial cauſe, and that is the viſible World. Moreover the 
Nature of Number he ſaith conliſts in ten, for all People 
whether Grecians or Barbarians reckon from one to ten, 
and thence return to one again. Further he avers the 
Vertue of ten conſiſts in the Quaternian, the reaſon is 
this, if any Perſon reckons from one, and by addition 
Placing his Numbers as ſo he takes in the Quaternary, he 
mall compleat the Number of ten, if you exceed any 
thing you will fall ſhort of ten, for one, two, three and 
four being caſt up together make up ten; the number 

of ten is by unites, but the perfection of that ten is the 
Quaternary; therefore the Pythagoreans ſay, that their 
moſt ſacred Oath is by that God that delivered to them 
the Quaternary. = 

By th' Founder of the ſacred number Four, 
Eternal Natures Font they gravely ſwore. 


Of this number the Soul of Man is compoſed for Mind, | 

Knowledge, Opinion and Senſe are theſe four that com- 

pleat the Soul, from which all Sciences, All Arts, all ra- 
tional faculties derive themſelves, for what our Mind per- 
ceives it perceives after the manner of a thing that is one, 
the Soul it ſelf being an unity; as for Inſtance, a Mul- 
titude of Perſons are not the object of the Sence, nor are 
comprehended by us, for they are r 
„ ang 
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ding gives the true notion of that, in which all individu- 
als do agree, the number of Individuals is infinite. the 
Generic or Specific nature of all being is an unite. or to 
be apprehended as one only thing, from this one Con- 
ception we give the genuine Meaſures of all exiſtence; 
therefore we affirm that the Beings/which are ſo are rati- 
onal and diſcourſive Beings, but when we come to give 
the nature of a Horſe, *tis that Animal which Neighs, 
and is common to all Horſes, by which *tis manifeſt that 
the underſtanding which hath ſuch like conceptions, is 


in its Nature and Unity the Binary number, which is of 
kin to infinite, muſt needs be Science, whatſoever admits 
a Demonſtration or requires Belief, belongs to Science; 


every Syllogiſm draws that concluſion which is theQueſtt- 


on doubted of, from thoſe propoſitions which are by al! 
granted, by which means another propoſition is demon- 
ſtrated, the knowledge of which we call Comprehenſion, 
for which reaſon Science is the Binary Number, but opi- 

nion is the Ternary; for that rationally follows from 
Comprehenſion : TheObject of Opinion are many things 
theTernaryNumber denotes a multitude, as thrice happy 
Grecians, for this reaſon Pythagoras took no notice of the 
ternary. Heraclitus and Hypaſus the Me tapontiman, ſup- 
poſe that fire gives the Origination to all Beings, they 
all low from Fire, and in Fire they all conclude, for of 


kire hen firſt quenched the World was conſtituted; the 


lirſt part of the World being moſt condensꝰd and contra- 
ded within it ſelf made the Earth, but part of that Earth 
being looſnꝰd and made thin by Fire, Water was produ- 


cedzafterwards this Water being exhaled and rarified in- 


to Vapors became Air; after all this the World it ſelf, 
and all other Cor poreal Beings ſhall be diſſolved byFire 


in the Univerſal Conflagration; by them therefore it a- 


bears, that Fire is it which gives the beginning to all 
things, and is that in which all things receive their period. 


Epicurus theSon of Neocles the Atheni an, his Philoſophical 


dentiment, bein g the ſame with thoſe of Democritus, at- 

firms, that thePrinciples of allBeing are Bodies,which are 

only perceptible, by reaſon they admit not of a Vacuity, 

nor of any Original, but being of 1 uy 
| __ Eterna 
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Bodies that move in it are infinite; thoſe Bodies acknow- 


Attoms are apprehended by our. minds, for they are not 
Diviſion, which Atoms neceſſarily refuſe ; for they are 

impaſſible, impenetrable; they have indeed Figures pro- 
it is called an Atom, not by reaſon of its ſmalneſs, but 


be found, and that there is an Atom is perfectly clear, for 
there are Elements which have a perpetual duration, and 


is an Unity. Empedocles the Agregentinian the Son of Me- 
ten, he affirms that there are four Elements, Fire, Air, 


teſt command in Nature, Concord and Diſceord, of which 


he ſings, : 


| Life the Air, by Pluto the Earth, by Neſtis Water, the 


phroniſcus, and Plato of Ariſton both Natives of Athens 


is the firſt Subſtratum accommodated for the Genera- 
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Eternal and Incorruptible, that they are not liable to any 
diminution, they are impenetrable, nor is poſlible for them 
to receive any formation of parts, or admit of any Alte. 
rations; of theſe Reaſon is only the Diſcoverer ; they 
are in a perpetual Motion through vacuity, and in the 
empty ſpace ; for the Vacuum it (elf is infinite, and the 


ledg theſe three Accidents, Figure, Magnitudeand Grave- i 
ty. Democritus cken leg but two, Magnitude and Fi. 

gure; Epicurus added the third; to wit, Gravity; for he 
pronounced that *tis aeceſſary that Bodies receive their 
Motion from that Impreſſion which ſprings ftom Gravity, 
otherwiſe they could not be moved: the Figures of 


infinite; theſeFigures are neither hook'd nor triangular, . 
nor orbicular, ſuch Figures as theſe do eaſily admit of a 


—y 


per to themſelves, which are only diſcovered by Reaſon 


indiviſibllity, in it no Vacuity, no paſlible affection is to 
there are Animals which admit ot a Vacuity, and there 


Earth and Water, and two Powers which bear the grea- 


one is the Union, the other the Diviſion of Beings, Thus 
Thrice happy Greeks. 

By Jupiter he means Fire and Ether, by Junothat gives 

ſeed and fountain of all Mortals, Socrates the Son of So- 

entertain the ſame opinion concerning the Univerſe; for 
they ſuppoſe three Principles, God, Matter and an Idea; 
God is theUniverſat Underſtanding : Matter is that which 


tion 
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jon and Corruption of Beings. And Idea is an Incorpo- 
able eſſence of exiſting in the cogitations and apprehen- 
ons of God; for God is the Soul and Mind of the 
World. Ariſtotle the Son of Nichomachus the Stagarite, 

Wc conſtitutes theſe principles Eutelechia, which is the 
ame with Form, Matter and Privation, he acknowledges 


i Wome Elements, he adds a certain fifth body which is 
'- W7:h:rca/, and not obnoxious to mutation. Zeno Son of 
'- //:4/cxs the Native of Citrum, he avers theſe to be Prin- 
i* {Wciples God and Matter, the firſt of which is the efficient 
'© cauſe, the other the paſſible and receptive, four Ele- 
ir Wnents he likewiſe confeſſes, this Sect of Philoſophers is 
„ aalled the Ealic, by reaſon Pyrhagoras opened his School 


in /taly ; his hatred of the T'yranpy of Polycrates enforced 
him to leave his Native Country Samos. ; 


—— , —— — 


CHAP. IV. How was this World Compoſed in that 

. Order, and after that manner it 15. F 
"HE World being broken and confuſed after this 
manner was reduced into that Figure and Compo- 
ſure as now it is, the inſectible Bodies which are infinite 
by a wild and fortuitous motion, without any governing 
Power, inceſſantly and ſwiftly were hurried one amongſt 
another, many Bodies being jumbled together upon this 
account they having a diverſity in the Figures and Mag- 
nitude, theſe therefore being ſo jumbled together, thoſe 
Bodies which were the greateſt and heavieſt ſank into the 
loweſt place, they that were of a leſſer magnitude being 
round, ſmoorh and ſlippery, theſe meeting with thoſe 

| heavier Bodies were eaſily broken into pieces, and were 
carried into higher places; but when that force where- 

by theſe variouliy figured particles fought with andſtroke 
one another, and forced the lighter upwards, did ceaſe, 

and that there was no farther power left to drive them in- 
to Superjor Regions, yet they were wholly hindred from 

deſcending downwards, for they were compelled to re- 

cide1n thoſe places capable to receive them, and theſe 
verre the heavenly ſpace,” and by theſe ſame a multitude 
of little Bodies were broken one amongſt another, but 
teſe being thus ſhiyer'd ly Coherence and mutual 


ter remaining in the Earth, this being condenſed every 
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Embraces, and by theſe means the Heaven was producet, 
theſe various and great multitude of Atoms enjoying the 
ſame nature, as its before aſſerted, being hurried aloft did 
form the Stars, the multitude of theſe exhaled bodies 
ſtruck and broke the Air, in ſhivers and forced a paſſage 
through it, theſe being filled with wind, as they were 
moving, inveſted the Stars and whirPd 'em about, by 
which means to this preſent time that Circulary motion, 
which theſe Stars have in the Heavens 1s maintained, 
much after the ſame manner the Earth was made; for 
by thoſe little particles whoſe gravity made 'em to 
recide in the lower places, the Earth was formed, the 
Heaven, Fire and Air were conſtituted of thoſe parti. 
cles which were carried aloft, but a great deal of Mat- 


little part and form of it was broken in pieces, it produ- 
ced that nature which is moiſt (viz.) the Water, but 
this being fluidly diſpoſed did run into thoſe places which 
were hollow, and theſe places were thoſe that were ca- 
pable to receive and protect it, or rather ſubſiſting by it 
ſelf, did make the lower places hollow, after this man- 
ner the principle parts of the World were conſtituted. 


CHAP. V. Whether the World or this Univerſe is that 
Being which may be called one ſingle thing. 

# E Stoicłs pronounce that the World is one thing, 
1 and they this ſay is the Univerſe and is Corporeal, 
but Empedocles his opinion is that the World is one, yet 
by no means the Syſtem of this World muſt be ſtiled 
the Univerſe, but that it is a ſmall part of it, and the 
remainder is the principle of all Beings, what to Plato 
ſeems the trueſt he thus declares, that there is one World, 
and that World is the Univerſe, and this he endeavours 
to evince by three Arguments, firſt that the World could 
not be compleat and perfect, if it did not within it ſelf 
include all Beings Secondly, nor could it give the true re- 
ſemblance of its Original and Exemplar, if it were not 
one only begotten thing. Thirdly, it could not be incor- 
ruptible if there were any being out of its compaſs, to 
whole Power it might be obnoxious, but to Plato it * . 
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e thus returned, HFrſt, That the World is compleat 
tie nd perfect, neither doth it contain all things within it 
dd elf, for man is a perfect being, and yet he doth not en- 
lies, compaſs all things. 24ly. That there are many Exem- 
lag plars and Originals of Statues, Houſes and Pictures. 
"er g. How is the World perfect if any thing beyond it 
0 is poſſible to be moved about it, the World is not incor- 
ion 


ruptible, nor can it be ſo conceived becauſe it had an 


ned, original. To Aetrodorus it ſeems abſurd, that in a large 
for I rield one only Stalk ſhould be ſeen grow ing, and in an in- 
eo fnite ſpace one only world exiſting, and that this U- 
the N niverſe is infinite is manifeſt by the multitude of Beings 
tl. hat are in it: Hence it's clear from that conceivable 
lat. Multitude that there are infinite cauſes; If this World 
Ver) WW were limited, how comes it to paſs that the cauſe from 
Ju» ¶ whence it was formed ſhould be infinite, they being inft+- 
but nite it's neceſſary that the World likewiſe be infinite, 
hich Wil where all cauſes do concur, there the effects alſo muſt 
appear, let the cauſes be what they will, either Atoms, 
vw Fenn 8 
all- —— — — ꝗ k .ẽ— — —yę—¼ —y-:-¾— g — 
d. WCHAP. VI. Whence did Men obtain the Knowleage of 
p the Exiſtence and Eſſence of a Deity, 
95 HE Stoicts thus define the Eſſence of a God, that it 
f is a Spirit Intellectual and Fiery, that it acknow- 
ing, ledges no ſhape hut is continually changed into what it 
cal, Wl pleaſes and aflimulites it ſelf to all things, the knowledg 
Jet Not this Deity they firſt received from the pulchritude of 
led WM thoſe things which ſo viſibly appeared to us, for they con- 
the Wl cluded that nothing beauteous could caſually or fortui- 
are touſly be formed, but that it was framed from the Art of 
rid, WW great underſtanding that produced the World, that the 
Ours 


World is very reſplendent, is made perfpicuous from the 
igure;the colour, the magnitude of it, and likewiſe from 
ſelf MW the wonderful variety of thoſe Stars which adora this 
re- World, the World is Spherical, the Orbicular hath the 
not ¶ preheminence above all other Figures, this being circu- 
or- WF lily moved is aſſimulated to all it's parts. They like 
to WF Vile themſelves being in a circular motion, on this ac- 
W unt according to Plato, the acc 10g TAY S 
| K 4 | 
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the moſt ſacred part of man, is in the head; the moſt 
beanteous colour of it is painted with that which reſem- 
bles the Skies, which though little blacker than Purple, 
yet hath ſuch a ſhining Quality, by that reaſon and by 
the vehement efficacy of its colour it cuts the Air, andat 
ſo great a diſtance the Heavens are to be contemplated, 
and in this greatneſs of the World the beauty ot it ap- 
pears, view all things, that which contains the reſt car- 
ries a Beauty with it asan Animal and a Tree, they ac- 


compliſh the beauty of the World, and all other things 


which are viſible to us; the oblique Circle called the 20. 
_ diacia the Heaven is with different Images painted and 
Giengen e Ont 
There's Cancer, Leo, Virgo and the Claws, 
Scor pius, Arcitenus, and Capricorn, 
Amphora, Piſces, then the Ram, and Bull; 
The lovely pair of Brothers next ſucceed. 
I here are a thouſand others that gives us the ſuitable 
reflections of the beauty of the World, thus Euri- 
Saturn with ſplended Light, you ſee, 
Stupendious Variety 
Je Great, and Beautiful Effect 
Of God; rhe Al- wiſe Architect. 
From this the knowledg of a God is conveyed to Man, 
the Sun, the Moon and the reſt of the Stars being car- 
ried under the Earth; their riſing in their proper Co- 
lour, Magnitude, Place and Times, therefore they who by 
Tradition delivered to us the knowledg and veneration 
of the Gods, they did it by theſe three manner of ways: 
Firſt, From Nature. Secondly, From Fables. Thirdly,From 
the Teſtimony which the Laws of Common-wealths 
give the Natural way of knowing the nature of the 
Gods; Philoſophers taught, the Fabulous Poets, the Fo- 


litical way which derives to us that ſame knowledg is re- 
cei ved from the conſtitutions of each Common- wealth, 


all forts of this Learning is diſtiaguiſhed into theſe ſeven 
parts: Firſt, Is from things that are conſpicuous, and the 
obſer vation of thoſe Bodies which are in places ſuperior 


to 
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| 

ſt to us; to Men the Stars that are fo viſible did give the 
- kaowledg of a Deity, for they contemplating that they 
e, are the cauſes of fo great an harmony that they regulate 
Pay and Night, Winter and Summer by their Riſing 


it and Setting, and likewiſe conſidering thoſe Beings which 
d, by their influences in the Earth do receive a Being, and 
)= Wl dolikewifefrucfie,it was manifeſt to Men that the Hea- 
ven was the Father of thoſe things, and the Mother the 
c- Earth; that the Heaven was the Father, it's clear, ſince 
s from the Heavens there's the pouring down of Waters, 
o- WI which havetheir Spermacic faculty; the Earth the Mo- 
d ther, becauſe ſhe receives them and brings forth, likewiſe 
Men confidering that the Stars are running in a perpe- 
tual motion, that the Sun and Moon that they are 
the cauſe that we view and contemplate them, they call 
them Gods; in the ſecond and third Place they thus di- 
ſtinguiſned the Deities into thoſe which are beneficial and 
injurious to Mankind, thoſe which are beneficial they 
le WF called Jupiter, Juno, Mercury, Ceres, thoſe who are miſe 
chievous the Dire, Furies, and Mars, theſe threatning 
dangers and violence, Men endeavour to appeaſe and 
conciliate by Sacred Rites, the Fourth and the Fifth Or- 
der of Gods they aſſign to things and Paſſions, to Paſſions 
Love, Venus and Deſire, the Deities that preſide over 
things, Hope, Juſtice, and the right diſtribation of the 
n, MW {2 ; the Siæth Order of Deities are poſſeſſed by thoſe 
r- W which are made by the Poets, Heſiod willing to find out 
o- = Father for thoſe Gods that acknowledg an Original, 
by invented their Progenitors which are, eee 


s: Hyperion, Cæus, and Japetus, 
A With Creon— "7 8 THe 
Upon which account this is called theFabulon:,theSerenth 
Rank of the Deities added to the reſt are thoſe which by 
their beneficence to Mankind were honoured with aDi- 
vine Worſhip, tho? they were born of a mortal Race, 
of this ſort were Hercules,Caſtor and Polluæ, and Bacchus, 
theſe are reputed to be of a human Species, for of all Be- 
ings that which is Divine is moſt excellent, and Maa a- 
mongſt all Animals is Gorneo with the greateſt beauty, 
R 3 and 
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and that diverſly by Vertue accord ing to the Conſtituti- 


on of his mind, and therefore in that Order he is the 
moſt excellent, and therefore the Gods to thoſe perſons 


that are admirable for Goodneſs and to thoſe that be 


wickedly diſpoſed they determine the n puniſh- 
ments or rewards. 


—— 
——ů— 


CHAP. VII. "Wha 45 God. 


Jo ME of the Philoſophers, ſuch were Diagoras the 
AMileſian, Theodorus the Grenæan and Evemerus the 
Teens, did unanimouſly deny there were any Gods, 


and Calimachys the Cyrenean diſcovered his mind in theſe 
 Lambic Verſes thus Writing : | 


Toth Ante-mural Temple flock apace, 
Where he that long ago compos'd of Braſs 

Great Jupiter, Tranſonic old bald Pare, 
Ands Whimſies, tho Divine, are out of Date. 


w hich denote there were no Gods; Euripides the 7 rage 
dian durſt not openly declare his Sentiment, the Court of 
Areapagus terrified him, yet he ſufficiently manifeſted his 
thoughts by this method he preſented in his Tragedy, 
Siſyphus the firſt and great Patron of this opinion and in- 
troduced himſelf as one agreeing with him: 


Diſorder in theſe Days did Domineer, 
And Brutal Power kept the World in fear. 


Afterwards by the Sanction of Laws wickedneſs was ſup- 
_ preſſed, but by reaſon that Laws only could prohibit 
publick Villanies, yet could not hinder many perſons 
from acting ſecret Impieties, ſome wiſe perſons gave 
this Advice that we ought not to blind Truth with lying 


site and that we dught to perſwade men a that tere 
1s aGod :; 


There's an Eee G od does bear, and fee 5 


1 


And under ſtands ev ry Impiety; 
Tho' it in dark receſs, or chought committed be 


But this Poetical Fable with Cal. machus non” to obe reje- 
Ted, who thus faith, FE) 


| 8 
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If you believe a God, it muſt be meant 
Thas you conceive this God Omnipotent. 


For God cannot do every thing; for if it were fo, then 


3 God could make Snow black, and the Fire, cold, and he 
that is in a poſture of Sitting to ſtand upright, and ſo on 
the contrary. The brave ſpeaking, Plato pronounceth 
that Gad formed the World after his own Image, but 
this ſmells rank of the old dotages, according to the rate 
of the Antic and Obſolete Play-writers, for how did 
God, caſting his Eye upon himſelf, frame this Univerſe? 
Or how did God being Spherical render himſelf a being 
Inferior to Man. Anaxagoras avers that Bodies did con- 
iſt from all Eternity, but the Divine Intellect did reduce 

them into their proper Orders and effected the Origina- 
tion of all beings, but Plato did not ſuppoſe that the 
Primary Bodies had their conſiſtence and repoſe, but that 
they were moved confuſedly and in diſorder; but God 


knowing that Order was better than gonfuſion, did digeſt 


them into the beſt methods; both theſe were equally 


peccant, for both ſappoſe God to be the great Mo- 


derator of human Affairs, and for that cauſe he formed 
this preſent World, when it js apparent that an immor- 


tal and bleſſed being repleniſhed with all his glorious Ex- 
cellencies, and not at all obnoxious to any ſort of evil, 


but being wholly accompliſhed with his own felicity and 
immortality ſhould employ himſelf with the concerns of 
mea; for certainly miſerable is the Being, which like a 


Labourer or Artificer was, and is, moleſted by the trou- 
bles and cares which the forming and governing of this 


World give him; add to this that the God whom theſe. 
men profeſs could not at all be exiſting, previous to this 
preſent World, far either Bodies were in a rępos'd or in 


a diſorder'd motion, and that God did either fleep, or 
elſe was in a perpetual watchfulneſs, but neither of theſe 


can be admitted, neither the firſt not᷑ the ſecond can be 
entertained, becauſe they ſuppoſe God to be Eternal; if 
God from Eternity was in a continual ſleep he was in an 


Eternal death, what is death but an Eternal Sleep; but 


20 ſleep ein effef} 4 Deity, for the immortality of God | 
e n * 
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and alliance to Death are vaſtly different, but if God 
was in a continual vigilance, either there was ſomething 
wanting to make him happy, or elſe his Beatitude was 
perfectly compleat, but according to neither of theſe 
God cannot be {aid to be bleſſed ;, not according to the 
firſt, if there be any denciency there is no perfect bliſs, 

not according to the ſecond, for though there be nothing 
wanting to the felicity of God, yet he cannot be ſaid to 
be happy becauſe he buſies himſelf in human affairs; 

and how can it be ſuppoſed that God adminiſters by his 
own Providence human Concerns, when to vain and 
triffing perſons proſperous things happen, to great and 
high adverſe, Agamemnon was both „ 
= AVertuous Prince, for Warlike Alls renomn'd. 


le by an Adulterer and Adultereſs was vanquiſhed and 

perfidiouſly ſlain, Hercules after he had freed the life of 
Man from many things that were pernicious to it, periſn- 
ed by the Witchcraft and Poyſon ofDeianira, Thales ſaid 


that the intelligence of the World was God, Anaximan- 


der he concluded that the Stars were Heavenly Deities; 


Democritut, that God being a Globe of Fire is the Intel- 


ligence and soul of the World ; Pythagoras in his Book 


called the Principles, that God an unity and a perfect 


good which is indeed the nature of an unity, is it ſelf a 


mind, but the Binary number which is infinite is a De- 


vil, and in its own nature evil, about which the multi- 


tude of material Beings are converſant, and that this 

World is the object of our Eyes. Socrates and Plato agree 
in this, that that which is one, hathit's Original from its 
pn ſelf, is of a ſingular ſubſiſtence, is one only Being 
Perfectly good, all theſe various names ſignifying good, 
ueſs, do all center in a mind, hence God is to be under- 
ſtood as that mind and intelle& which is a ſeparated form 
that is pure and unmixed of all Matter, nor is twiſted 
with any thing obnoxious to Paſſions. Ariſtotle's Senti- 
ment is that God hath his reſidence in Superior Regions, 


and hath placed his Throne in the Supreme Sphere and is 


a ſeperated form. W hich Sphere is an Ethereal bo- 
dy,which is Ly the Philoſophers ſtiled taeFifth Eſſence or 


* Quinteſſence, | 
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| Quiateſſence, by which means there is the diviſion of 

| the Spheres, though naturally they are contiguous, yet it 

| appears to Reaſon that they are ſeparated, he concludes 

| that each of theSpheres is anAnimal compoſed of aBody 

. and Soul, the Body of them is Ethereal moved Orbi- 
cularly, the Soul is the Rational form which is unmo- 
ved, yet by its operation is the cauſe that the Sphere 
is in motion; the Stoics they affirm that God is a thin 

more common and obvious, and is a Mechanic Fire 

f which every way ſpreads it ſelf to produce the World, it 

| contains in it felt all Seminal Vertues, and by this means 

| all things by a tatal neceſſity were produced; This Spirit 
paſſing through the whole World, received its denomi- 
nation from every part of Matters, through which it ran. 
in its journey, received its various mutations. This 
therefore Ethereal Fire took the name of a God, the 
World, the Stars, the Earth, and of a mind or intellect, 
hen in the Supreameſt place of the Univerſe; in the 

judgment of Epicurus all the Gods are Anthromorphit es, or 
have the ſhape of Men, they are only preceptible by 
reaſon, for their nature admits of no other manner of 
being apprehended, their parts being ſo ſmall and fine, 
that they give no Corporeal repreſentations; the ſame 

Epicurus aſſerts that there are four other Natural Be- 

ings which are immortal, of this fort are Atoms, the 
Vacuum, the infinite ſpace, the ſimiliar Parts, and theſe 
likewiſe are called Elements. 5 


f  - =. 1 "py comer 


rere 


CHAP. VIII. Of thoſe that are called Genius's and 
„ =. Re, 
Aving treated of the Eſſence of the Deities in a juſt 
order, it tollows that we diſcourſe of Demons 
and Heroes, Thales, Pythagoras, Plato and the Sroics do 
_ conclude that Demons exilt of thoſe Eſſences which arc 
Animals, that the Heroes are the Souls ſeparated from 
their Bodies, ſome are good, ſome are bad, the good 
are thoſe when their Souls are good, the evil when their 
Souls are wicked, all this is rejected by Epicurußn. 
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1 CHAP. IX. Of Matter. 
Me is that firſt being which is ſubſtrate for Ge- 
th 


neration,Corruption and all other Alterations, 
e Diſciples of Thales, Pythagoras with the Stoics,they are 
of Opinion that Matter is changeable, mutable, con- 
vertible and ſliding through all things into all things. 
The Follower of Democritus avers, That the Vacuum, 
the Atom and the Incorporeal Subſtance are the firſt Beings 
and not obnoxious to Paſſions: Ariſtotle and Plato they 
_ affirm, That Matter is of that ſpecies which is corpo- 
real, void of any Form, Species, Figure and Quality, 
but apt to receive all Forms, that ſhe may be the Nurſe, 
the Mother and Origen of all other Beings ; but they 
that do ſay that the Earth, the Air and Fire are Matter, 
do likewiſe ſay that Matter cannot be without Form, 
but conclude it is a Body, but they that ſay that indivi- 
ſible Particles and Atoms are Matter, do ſay that Matter 
Z TOTO oe 


— 


— 


VVV 
A N Ildea is a Being Incorporeal, it not having a ſub- 
E ſeiſtence by it ſelf, it gives the Repreſentation of 
all in informed Matter and is made the cauſe of Matter; 
receives all its Forms. Socrates and Plato conjecture, that 
that theſe Ideas are not material Eſſences, but have their 
Exiſtence in the Underſtanding and Fancy of the Deity, 
that is of a Mind. Ariſtotle meddles not at all with 
Forms and Ideas, for he doth not helieve them ſeparated 
from Matter, for what was begotten he did not think 
was Produced by God, thoſe Srgics that are of the School 
of Zeus Profels that Ideas are nothing elſe but the Con- 
ceptions of our own Min cg. 6 29 


. 


i. 


A Cauſe is that by which any thing is produced, or 
| A by which any thing is affected; Plato gives this 
tripple Diviſion of Cauſes, the material, the efficient and 


the 


5 
0 


* 
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the final Cauſe, the principal Cauſe he judges to be the | 


efficient which is the mind and intellect. Pythagoras and 
Ariſtotle, they judge the firſt cauſes are incorporeal Be- 
ings, but thoſe that are cauſes by accident or partici- 
pation become corporeal Subſtances, by this means the 


World is Cor poreal, the Stoics grant that all cauſes are 


© ſions, Latitude, Profundity and Longitude,or a 
bulk which makes a ſenſible Reſiſtance, or whatſoever of 
its own nature poſſeſſeth a place. Plato, that it is nei- 
ther heavy nor light in its own nature, when it exiſts in 
its own place, but being in the place where another 


ſhould be, then it hath an inclination by which it tends 


to gravity or levity; Ariſtetle ſaith, that if we ſimply 


conſider things in their own Nature, the Earth only is 
to be judged heavy, and Fire light, but Air and Water 


fall under other reſpects. The Stoics they think that of 


the Four Elements, two are light, Fire and Air, two 
ponderous, Earth and Water; that which is naturally 


light, doth by its own nature, not by any inclination 


recede from its own Centre, but that which is heavy, 
doth by its own nature tend to its Centre; for a; heavy 


thing is not the Centre of its ſelf. Fpicurus, that Bodies 
are not to be comprehended, but the firſt Bodies which 
are ſimple Bodies, and all thoſe compoſed of them, all 

theſe acknowledge gravity; that all Atoms are moved 


ſome perpendicularly, ſome obliquely, ſome are carried» 


aloft by the force of thoſe Bodies, who have ſtruck 


C HA P. X III. of thoſe Things that are leaſt in Nature. 
TL Mpedecles, That precedancous to the Four Elements | 
B. heiotroduceth the moſt minute Bodies which re- 

ſemble Elements, but they, did exiſt before the Ele- 


ments, 


AR is that Being which hath theſe three Dimen- 


as. — 
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ments, having ſimiliar parts and orbicular. Heraclitus 
he brings in the ſmalleſt Fragments and thoſe Indiviſible. 


CHAP. XIV. Of Figures, | 
XA Figure is the exterior Appearance, the circum- 

ſcription and the boundary of a Body; the Py- 
thagoreans, That the Bodies of the Four Elements are 


Spherical, Fire being in the ſupreameſt place only ex- 


cepted, whoſe Figure is Conical. 


1 


RE CHAP. XV. OF Colours: - 


olour is the viſible quality of a Body, the Pytba- 
A_1 goreans called Colour the extimate appearance of a 
Body; Empedocles, that which 15 conſentaneous to the 


paſſages of the Eye; Plato, that they are Fires emitted 
from Bodies which have parcs harmonious for the 


fight; Zeno the Stoic, that Colours, they are the firſt Fi- 


gurations of matter; the Pythagoreans, that Colours are 


of four ſorts, White and Black, Red aid Pale, and 
they derive the variety of Colours of the Elements from 
the diverſity of the Animals, and the variety of the 


Places and Airs in which they live and are bred. 
ane ain T Dine . 


IE Diſciples of Thales and Pythagoras granting all 
Bodies are paſſible and diviſible unto Infinity, yet 


—— - 


that Atoms and indiviſible Parts are there fixed, and ad- 


mit not of a diviſion into Infinity : Ariſtotle, that all 
Bodies are potentially but not actually diviſible into In- 
JJJͥͤĩ ò ? op) i | — 


" — 
— 


CHAP. XVII. How Bodies are mixt and contempera- 


EY tell one with another. 
HE Ancient Philoſophers, That the mixture of 


I Elements proceeded from the Alteration of Qua- 


_ lities, but the Diſciples of Anaxagoras and Democritus by 
the various diſpoſitions of parts one with another; Empe- 
Aocles ke compoſes the Elements of the ſmalleſt bulks, 
thoſe which are the molt minute and may be termed the 
Element 


4 | 
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Element of Elements; Plato aſſigns three Bodies, but he 
will not tlieſe to be Elements, nor properly ſo called Air, 


fire and Water are mutable into one another, but the 
Earth is mutable into none of theſe. 5 


9 5 CHAP. XVIII. Of 5 Fatwas. 


A LL the natural Philoſophers from Thales to Plato 

0 making a diligent inquiſition into Nature rejected 
2 Vacuum; Empedocles, that there is nothing ofa Vacuity 
in Nature, nor any thing ſuperabundant; Lucippus, De- 
mocritus, Demetrius, Auctrodorus, Epicurus, That there are 
Atoms, which conſidering the vaſtneſs of their numbers 
are infinite, and that aYVacuum is infinite in its magnitude; 
the Stoics, that within the compaſs of the World there 
is no Vacuum, but beyond it the Vacuum is infinite. Ari- 
ſtotle, that the Vacuum beyond the World is ſo great, 
that the Heaven has liberty to breath into it, for the 
Heaven is fiery. > 1 Ff. 
| CHA P. XIX. Of Place. 
nauso to define place calls it that thing which in its 
F boſom receives Forms and Ideas, for he uſes a Me- 
taphor, taken from Matter, and that it 15as-a Nurſe or 
Recepticle of Beings. Arifotle, That it is the Ultimate 
ſuperficies of the circumambient Body, contiguous to that 
which it doth encompats. „ 

HA . Of a Region or Capacity. 

* Stoics and Epicureans make a Place, a Vacuum 
and a Rego to differ, a Vacuum is that which is 
void of any thing that may be called a Body, Place is 
that which ts poſleſt by a Body, a Region that which is 
partly filled with a Body, as Wine in a Cask. 


PFC : 1 
1 the Sence of Pythagoras, Time is that Sphere which 


22 


* 
— 


6 


incompaſſes the World. Plato, That it is Eternity 
repreſented to us by Motion, or the Motion of the 
World, by ſeveral diſtances and intervals. Erotuſthenes, | 
That it is the Solar Motion. + 04 5 
. CHAT — 
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CH AP. XXII. Of the Eſſence of Time and Nature. 
Lato, That the heavenly Motion is Time. The 
Stoics are divided, many of whom affirm that 


Motion it ſelf is Time: Others of them think that Time the 
had no beginning. Plato, That Time had its Original De 


from an Intelligence. ” 
7 CHAP. XXIII. Of Motion. 
Lato and Pythagoras, That Motion is a verſity and 
alteration in matter: Axiſtotle, That it is the actual 
Operation of that which may be moved. Democrit us, that 
there is but one ſort of Motion, and it is that which is 
oblique. Epicurus, that there are two ſpecies of Motion, 
done perpendicular and the other oblique. Herophilus, 
that there is one ſpecies of Motion, which is obvious 
only to Reaſon, the other to Sence. Heraclitus utter ly 
denies that there is anything of quiet or repoſe in Na- 
ture; for that is the ſtate of the dead, one ſort of Mo- 
tion is Eternal which he aſſigns to Beings Eternal, the o- 
ther corruptible to thoſe things which are Corruptible. 


_CH A P. XXIV. Of Generation and Corruption. os 
 T YArmenides, Meliſſus and Zeno deny that there are 
any ſuch things as Generation and Corruption, for, 
they ſuppoſe that the Univerſe is unmoveable, Empedo- 
cles, Epicurus and other Philoſophers that combine in 
this, that the World is fram'd of ſmall corporeal Par- 
_ ticles meeting together; theſe affirm that Corruption 
and Generation are not ſo properly to be accepted, nor 
do they conſiſt in any alteration according to their Qua- 
lities, but there are conjunctiohs and ſeparations which 
are made according to quality by coalition or disjuncti- 
on. a and all thoſe who take for granted that 
Matter 1s ſubject to Mutation, they ſay that Generati- 
on and Corruption are to be accepted in their proper 
ſence, and that they are accompliſned by the alteration, 
mutation and diſſolution of Elemente. 


CHAP, 
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| CHAP. XXV. Of Neceſſty. 
Hales, that 


ceſſity is Omnipotent, and that it 
excrciſeth an Empire over every thing. Pythagoras, 
that the World is inyeſted by Neceſſity. Parmenides and 
Democritus, that there is nothing in the World but what 
is neceſlarily, and that this ſame neceſlity is otherwiſe 
called Fate, Juſtice, Providence and the Architect of 
the World. 1 53 1 1 


CH AP. XXVI. Of the Nature of Neceſſity. 
UT Plato diſtinguiſheth and refers ſome things to 
Providence, others to Neceſſity. Empedecles, he 
makes the nature of Neceſſity to be that cauſe which em- 
ploys Principles and Elements. Democritus, he makes it 
to be a reſiſtance, impulſe and force of Matter. Plato, 


| ſometimes that Neceſſity is Matter, at other times, that 


it is the habitude or reſpect of the efficient cauſe to- 
wards Matter. e 


CH AP. XXVII. Of Deſtiny, or Fate. 
Eraclitus who attributes all things to Fate, he makes 
Neceſſity to be the ſame thing with it. Plate, he 
admits of a Neceſſity in the Minds and Converſation of 
Men, but yet he introduceth a Cauſe which flows from 
our ſelves. The Stoics in this agreeing with Plato, that 
Neceſſity is a cauſe invincible and violent, that Fate is 
che ordered complication of cauſes in which there is an 
intexture of thoſe things which proceed from our own. 
determination, ſo that there are theſe differences in 
things, ſome are to be attributed to Fate, others not. 


— 


— 
13 


CHAP. XXVIII. Of the Nature of Fate. 
A un to Heraclitus, the Eſſence of Fate is 2 
certain Reaſon which penetrates the Subſtance of 

every Being, and this is an Etherial Body, contains 

in it ſelf that ſeminal Faculty, which gives an Original 

toevery Being in the Univerſe. Plato, that it is the 


Eternal Reaſon and the Eternal Law of the Nature of 


every 
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every Being: Chryſppus, that it is a ſpiritual Faculty, 

which in due order doth manage and rule the Univerſe : 
Again, in his Book ſtiled the Definitions, that Fate i; 
the reaſon of the World, or that it is that Law where. 
by Providence rules and admigiſters every thing that i 
in the World; or it is that Reaſon by which all things 
have been produced: The Stoics that it is a chain of 
Cauſes, that is, it is an order, connexion of Cauſes 
which cannot he reſiſted. Poſſidonius, That it is a Being 
the third in degree from Jupiter, the firſt of Beings is 
Jupiter, the ſecond Nature, and the third Fate. 


CH AP. XXIX. Of Fortune. 
JI Lato, That it is a cauſe which is accidentally, or that 
3 whereby things proceed from the Election and 
Counſel of Men. Ariſtotle that there is one cauſe for- 
tuitous in thoſe things which are done by an Impulſe; 

and that for ſome Reaſon, and this cauſe is uncertain 
and unſtable; there's a great deal of difference hetwixt 
that which flows from the free- will of a Man, and that 


which falls out by blind Fortune; for that which is for. 


tuitous, that may be from the free-will of Man, and 
that only is in things practical, but what is ar bitrarily is 
not fortuitouſly, that which is by Chance is in rational 


Beings irrational and inanimate. Epicurus, That it is 


thecauſe not always conſiſtent, but various as to Perſons, 
Times and Manners. Arnaxagoras and the Stoics, That it 
1s that cauſe which humane Reaſon cannot comprehend, 


for there are ſomethings which proceed from neceſſity, | 


ſome thiogs from choice and free-will, fome things from 

Fortune, ſome from Election, ſome from Fate. 

"Cu -GHAP-EXE. Of Naare. © 
T,* Mredecles, that Nature is nothing elſe but the mix- 


5——— 19 5 


VUrttes in the firſt Book of his natural Philoſophy, | 


That which we Mortals Nature call 
Me err, there's no ſuch thing at all: | 


Natit 


ture and ſeparation of the Elements, for thus he 


l. Noi. ut.  Philoſophers delighted in 
J : Nature gives neither Life nor Death, 
Mutation makes us Die or Breath; 
Atomes have a certain ſeparation , 
From this Nature takes its Appellation. 
Anaxagoras.1s of the Ame Opinion, That Nature is Coa- 
lition and Separation, and thus are Generation and Cor- 


* 
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TAving finiſhed my diſſertation concerning Princi- 
ples and Elements, and thoſe Things which chief- 
ly appertain to them, I will turn my Pen to diſcoutſe of 


thoſe things which are produced by them, and will take 
d ny beginning from this World, which contains and en- 
'- compaſſeth all Beings. „%%% NOT TE PAP: 
n c Oval... 
Tthaporas was the firſt Philoſopher that ſtiled this 


World Teeryui (i. e.) the Embracer of all things, 


„ ad gave it in his own Language the Name of 4, 
1 rom the Order and Beauty of it, for ſo that word ſigni- 


es. Thales and his Followers ſay the World is one. 
Democritus, Epicurus and their Scholar Metrodorus affirm, 
That there are infinite Worlds in an infinite ſpace, for 
hat infinite Vacuum in its whole extent contains them. 
mpedocles, That the Circle which the Sun makes in its 
motion circumſcribes the World, and that ſame Circle is 
he utmoſt bound of the World. Sehucus; That the 
orld knows no limits. Diogenes, That the Univerſe is 
infinite, but this World is terminated. The Stoichs, they 
make a difference between that which is call'd the Uni- 
verſe, and that which is called the whole World; the 
Univerſe is that infinite ſpace conſiderd with the acuum, 
the vacuity being removed, gives the right conception 


not the ſame thing. 


5 51 SUL 


XS 


ft the World; fo that the Univerſe and the World are * 


that it may admit of other ſhapes. 


the World is not an Animal, nor govern'd by any wiſe 


void of Reaſon ; all the other . Philoſopbers affirm that 
the World is informed with a Soul, and govern'd by 
Reaſon and Providence. Ariſtotle being excepted, who 
is ſomewhat different, he is of opinion that the whole 


nor guided by Reaſon and Providence in every part of 
it, of all which the heavenly Bodies are made partakers; 
for theCircumambient Spheres are animated and are liv- 
ing Beings ;” but thoſe things which are about the Earth, 


ſtrial Bodies are of an orderly diſpoſition, yet that i; 
caſual and not primogenial, 


ons, and their Terreſtrial Beings find a decay. 
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CHAP. II. OV the Figure of the World. 


H E Stoicks ſay that the Figure of the World is Sphe. 
| rical, others that it is Conical, others Oval. Epi- 


curus, that the figure of the World may be Globular ot 


F 


CHAP. Ill. Whether the World be an Animal. 
mocritus, Epicurus; and thoſe Philoſophers who in- 
troduc'd Atoms and a Vacuum; they affirm, That 


Providence, but that it is managed by Nature, which i; 


World is not acted by a Soul in every part of it, nor 
hath it any Senſitive, Rational or Intellectual Faculties, 


are void of thoſe Endowments ; and though thoſe terre- 


— — ** a0 if "_— 
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ee, 
pet her the Worldis Eternal and Incorruptible. 


— 


3 r hagoras and Plato, That the World was framed by 


God, and in being Corporeal, is obvious to the Sen- 


ſes, and in its own Nature is obnoxious to Deſtruction, 
but it ſhall never periſh, it being preſerved by the Pro- 
vidence of God. Eypicurus, That the World had a be- 
ginning, ſo ſhall have an end, like as Plants and Animals 
have. Zenophanes, That the World never had a begin- 
ning, is eternal and incorruptible. Ariſtotle, That part 


of the World which is ſublunary is obuoxious to paſſi- 


_ CHAP. 
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0 Whence doth the World receive its Nutriment? 
Kiſtotle, That if the World be nouriſhed it will 


it will therefore be eternal. Plato, That this very world 
prepares for it ſelf a nutriment, by the alteration of 
thoſe things vhich are corruptible in it. Philolans, That 
a Deſtruction happens to the World two manner of 
ways; either by Fire falling from Heaven, or by the ſub- 
lunary Water being poured down through the whirling 


J likewiſe be diſſolved, but if it requires noaliment 


of the Air, and the Exhalations procceding from thence, 


or the Element of the World. 


—— 


CHAP. VI. From what Element God did begin ” raiſe 5 


| - the Fabrick of the World... © 
N E Natural Philoſophers pronounce that the form- 
ing of this World took its Original from the 
Earth, it being its Centre, for the Centre is the prin- 
cipal part of the Globe. Pythagoras from the Fire and 
the fifth Element; Empedocles, he determines, That the 
firſt and principal Element is the ther, then Fire, after 
that the Earth, which Earth being ſtrongly compacted, 


by the force of a violent circumlation, Water ſprings 


from it, the Exhalations of which Water doth produce 


the Air, the Heaven it took its Origin from the 


Ether, and Fire gave a Being to the Sun; thoſe things 
that are neareſt to the Earth, are compoſed of thoſe 
Beings which are the Remainders. Plato, that the viſible 
World was framed after the Exemplar of the intelle- 


ual World; the Soul of the viſible World was firſt 


produced, then the Corporeal Figure, the firſt of which | 


was Fire and Earth, the ſecond Air and Water. Py- 


thagoras, That the Earth was formed of five ſolid Fi- 1 
gures which are called Mathematical, the Earth was pro- 


ö 
f 
/ 


duced by the Cube, the Fire by the Pyramide, the Air b; 


that Figure which hath Eight Sides, the Water f 
that which hath Twenty, and that the Globe of tha” 


. 


Univerſe is compoſed of that which hath Twelve vidgae © 


In all theſe Plate bath the ſame Sentiments with ys 


thag or as. 1 FFF 


* 
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CHAP. VII. / what Form and order the World ma 
. Compoſed. 


Armenides, That there are ſmall Coronets alternate- 
ly twiſted one within another, made up of a thin, 
others of a condenſed matter, and they are mix'd mu- 
tually together of light and of darkneſs, and between 
them there is a ſolid Subſtance exiſting, which like a 
firm Wall ſurrounds theſe Coronets. Leucippus and De. 
mocritus, that they cover the World as 1n a Circle, like 
as a Garment and Membrane. Epicurns, That that 
which bounds ſome of the World, is of a thin, and 
that which limits other parts of the World is groſs and 
condenſed, and of theſe ſome are in Motion, or fixed, 
Plato, That Fire takes the firſt place ia the World, the 
ſecond the ther, after that the Air, under that the 
Water, the laſt place the Earth poſſeſſeth; ſometimes 
he puts the Ether, and the Fire in the ſame place. Ar:- 
ſtotle gives the firſt place to the Æther, as that which is im- 
paſſible, it being a kind of the fifth Body, after which he 
placeth thoſe that are paſſible, Fire Air and Water, and 
laſt of all the Earth, to thoſe Bodies that are accounted 
Czleſtial,he aſſigns a Motion that 1s circular, but to thoſe 
that are ſeated under them, if they be light Bodies an 
aſcending, if heavy, a deſcending Motion. Empeaecles, 
That the places of the Elements are not always fixed and 


determined, but they all ſucceed one another -in their 


reſpective Stations. 


_— 


CHAP. VII. What is the Canſe of the Worlds Inclination 


Þ} Veogeres and Araxagoras, That after the World was 


II compoſed, and that the Earth had produced living 
Creatures, the Earth, out of its own propenſity, made 


an Inclination towards the South, perhaps this may be 


attributed to a wiſe Providence, that thereby ſome parts 


ot the World may be habitable, others inhabitable, ac- 


cCording as the various Climates are affected with a ri- 


. + *gorouns cold, or a ſcorching heat, or a juſt tem perament 
. 2 5 5 "7-7" 6 
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of Cold and Heat. Empedocles, that the Air yielding to 
the impetuous force of the ſolar rays, the Bears received 
an inclination; whereby the Northern parts were ex- 
alted, the Southern depreſſed, by which means the whole 
World received its Inclination. . 85 3 
CHAP. IX. of that thing which is beyond the World, 
8 and whether it be a Vacuum or mh 
Ythagoras and his Followers, that beyond the World 


there is a Vacuum, into which and out of which the 
World hath its Reſpiration. The Sroics, That there is a 
Vacuum into which the infinite Space by a Conflagration 
ſhall be diſſolv'd. Poſſidonius, Not an infinite Vacuum, but 
as much as ſuffices for the diſſolution of the World, and 
this he aſſerts in his Firſt Book concerning the Vacuum 
Ariſtotle afſirms, That there is a Vacuum. Plato concludes, 
That neither within nor without the World there is 
any Vacuum. 3 TY, 8 


CHAP. X. What parts of the World are on the right 
1 Hand, and what parts are on the Left. 

Irhagoras, Plato and Ariſtotle, The Eaſtern parts of the 

World, from whence motion commences, are ot 

the Right, thoſe of the Weſtern, are of the Left-hand 

of the World. Empedocles, Thoſe that are of the Right- 
hand, are thoſe parts which appertain to the Summer 

Solſtice, thoſe of the Left to the Winter. EG LW 


CHAP. XI. Of Heaven, what is its Nature and Eſſence 
a Naximenes, The utmoſt Circumference of Heaven. 
A is of a terreſtrial Conſtitution. Empedocles. I hat 
the Heaven is a ſolid ſubſtance, and hath the form and 
hardneſs of Criſtal, it being compoſed of the Air and 
compacted by Fire; and in both the Hemiſpheres inveſts 


the Elements of Air and Fire. Ariſtotle, That it is for- 1 


* 


med by the fifth Body, and by the mixturę of extream 
heat aud, 5 I Ks 1 he. 
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CHAP. XII. Into how many Circles is the Heaven di. 
OO flinoniſhed;, Or of the Diviſion of Heaven. 
1714 Pythagoras and the Followers of Pythaporaz, 
5 do diſtribute the Univerſal Globe of Heaven into 
five Circles, which they denominate Zones, one of which 
is called the Artic Circle, which is always conſpicuous to 
us, another is the Summer Tropic, another is the Sol- 
ſtice, another is the Winter Tropic, another is the An- 
tartic Circle, which is always obſcure to us. The Ob- 
lique Circle called the Zodiac, is placed under the three 
that are in the midſt, and being in a Tranſverſe Motion, 
gently toncheth them all. It's ſuppoſed that Pythagoras 
made the firſt diſcovery of the Obliquity of the Zodiac, 


but one Deni podes of Chaios challenges to himſelf the In- 
vention of it. : VV 


— . 


e 


; Wat is the Efſe 10 ef the Stars, and how they are compoſed 
FT, That they are Earthly Globes ſet on Fire 


Enipedoc les, that they are fiery Bodies ariſing from 


that Fire which the ther embraced within it ſelf, and 


did ſhatter in pieces, when the Elements were firſt 16- 
prated one from another. Anaxagoras, the circumam- 
bient Ether is of a fiery Subſtance, by a vehement force 


in its whirling about, did tear Stones from the Earth, 


and by itsown power ſet them on Fire, and eſtabliſhed 
them as Stars in the Heavens. Diogenes thinks they 


reſemble Pumicestones, and that they are the breathings 


of the Horld, again he ſuppoſeth that they were ſome 
invilible Stcacs, falling from Heaven upon the Earth, 


and there quenched, as it happened in the River Egos, 
into which a ſtony Star 2 25 : 
pe doclet, That the fixed Stars are faſtned by Chriſtal, 


ling Fire did fall. En- 


hut that the Planets are looſned. Plato, That the Stars 


bor the moſt part are of a fern Nature, but they are 
made partakers of another Element, with whom they 
are mixed after the reſemblance of Glue. Zenophanes, 
That they are compoſed of inflamed Clouds, which in 


de 


J 
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the day time are quenched, and in the night are kindled 

again. the like we ſee in Coals, that the riſing and ſet- 
ting of the Stars is nothing elſe but the Quenching and 
Kindling of them. Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans, that 
every Star is a World in an infinite ther, and incom- 
paſſeth the Air, the Earth and the Ether, this opinion 
is reported to be found in the Verſes of Orpheus, for they 
ſuppoſe that each of the Stars do make a World. Epi- 
curus condemns none of theſe Opinions, for he embra- 
ces any thing that is poffible. ee 


— c 


CHAP. XIV. Of what Figure the Stars are. 
TME Sroicks, that the Stars are of a Circular Form, 
lite as the Sun, the Moon and the World. Clean- 


thes, that they are ot a Conical Figure. Anaximenes, 


that they are faſtned as Nails in the Chryſtalline Firma- 
ment, ſome others, that are Fiery Plates of Gold, re- 
ſembling Pictures. V 


| CHAP. XV, Ofthe Order and Place of the Stars. 

FF Enocrates, that the Stars are moved in one and the 
£_4 ſame Syperficies ; the other Sto:cks ſay, that they 
are moved in various Superficies, ſome being laperior, 


others inferior. Democritus, that the fixed Stars are in 


the higheſt place, after thoſe the Planets, among ſt which 


in their order, the 8%, Venus and the Moon. Plato, that 

the firſt under the ſight of the fixed Stars, that makes 
its appearance is Phæno the on ofSaturn, the ſecond Phaeton 

the Son of Jupiter, the third the Fiery, which is the Son 

of Mars; the fourth the Morning Star, which Is the Son 
of Venus; the fifth the ſhining Star, and that is the Son 

of Mercury, in the ſixth place is the San, the ſeventh 
the Moon; Plato and ſome of the Mathematicians 
conſpire in the ſame opinion, others place the Sun as the 4.x 


Center of the Planets, Anaximander, Metrodorus Native 


of Chios and Crates aſſign to the Sun the ſuperior place, *Þ 
after him 
P1angts, 


L4 


the Moon, after them the fixed Stars aud 


* . 6 
1 

* 1 
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0 Stars have their motion from Eaſt to Welt. Ale. 
trary Motion to the fixed Stars; in oppoſition to them 
are carried from the Weſt to the Eaſt. Aaaximander, 


That they move under thoſe Circles and Spheres on 
which they are placed. Anaximener, That they are turn- 


| G H AP. XVII. Whence do the Stars receive 
XN AEtrodorus, that all the fixed Stars derive their light 


EarthlyExhalations are they by which the Stars are nou- 


and the Stars are fed by the ſame things. 


CHA P. XVIII. What are thoſe Bo ab : 


- the Tawss 
CHAP. XIX. Hew Sr. 
c auſe of Winter and Summer. 


| T JLATO,that theSummer and Winter Indic 


fixed tars, Anaximencs that the Moon in this is not at all 
Foncerned, but that it is wholly performed 
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C HAP. XVI. Of the Aotion and Circulation of the Stars, * 
\ Naxaporas, Democritus and Cleanthes, That all the | 


men and Mathematicians, That the Planets have a con- 


ed under and about the Earth. Plato and the Mathema- 
ticians, That the Sun, Venus and Mars retain the ſame equal 
meaſures in their Motions. 5 


their Light 
from the Sun. Heraclitus and the Stoics, that 
riſhed. Ariſtotle, that the Heavenly Bodies require no 


nutriment, for they being Eternal cannot be obnoxious 
to Corruption. Plato and theSto:cs,that the whole World 


re called 


7, Enophanes, that thoe which appear as Stars in the 


tops of Ships are ſhining Clouds carried by an 


unknown motion; Metradorus, that the Eyes of frighted 


and aſtoniſhed people emit thoſe Lights which are called 


„ 


ars Prognofticate, and what is the 


6 ations pro- 
g and Setting of the Stars (that 
g and Setting of the Sun, the Moon and 


ceed from the Riſin 
is) from the Riſin 


by the Sun. 
_ 


\. 
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Fudoxus and Aratus aſſign it in common to all the Stars; 
for thus they ſing :, _ Bs 


Thundring Jove, Stars in Heav'n hath fixt * 
And them in ſuch beanteous order mixt 
Which yearly future things predict. 


EL 


— 


* rr a 


CHAP. XX. Of the Eſſence of the Sun. 
Naximander, that the Sun is a Circle eight and 
twenty times bigger than the Earth, and it very 
much reſembles the Nave of a Chariot Wheel which is 
hollow and full of Fire, the Fire of which appears to us 
through its mouth, as by a Pipe that is burning, and this 
It is the Sun. Zenophanes, that the Sun is conſtituted of 
ht W {mall bodies of Fire compact together and raiſed from 
at a moiſt Exhalation which preſſes upon, and gathers about 
n- W the Sm, or that it is a Cloud infired : The Stoics that it is 
no an Intelligent flame proceeding from the Sea: Plato that 
us it is compoſed of abundance of Fire, Auaxagoras, Demo- 
Id MW cricus and Metrodorus, that it is an infired Stone, or a 
Burning Globe: Ari/orle, that it is a Sphere formed out 
of the fifth Body : Philolaus the Pythagorean that the Sun 
ſhines as Chryſtal, which receives its ſplendour from the = 
Fire of the World and fo reflecteth its light upon us; ſo 
that the body of Fire, which is Celeſtial, hath a reſem- 
blance with the Sun, and reflecting from its own light 
from it {elf upon the Sun as upon a Glaſs, and this we call 
the Sun, which is the Image of its reſemblance, or the 
Type of the Prototype. Empedocler, that there are two 
nunc, the one the Prototype, which is a Fire placed in the 
other Hemiſphere which it totally fills and is always or- 
dered in a direct oppoſition to the reflection of its own 
light, ſo that the Sun, which is viſible to us, js formed by 
that ſplendour which is in the half part of the otber 
Sphere, the air of which being full of a mixture of heat, 
the Orbicular Earth giving a Refledò ion, it becomes the 
exact Copy of the Chryſtalline Sun. To give briefly te 
full Senſe, the Sun is nothing elſe bu t the light and 
brightneſs of that Fire which encompaſleth the Air. Efir 
14745,that it is an Earthly bulk well compacted, reſemb- 


ling 
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ling a Pumice- Stone, or a Spunge, and being kindled by 
Fire it receives its light into its Pores. EN 


0 H A P. XXI. of the Magnitude of the Sun. + 
A Naximander, That the Sun in greatneſs 15 equal to 
the Earth, but if you reſpect that Circle from 
whence it receives its perſpiration, and in which it is 
moved,'tis ſeven and twenty times larger than theEarth, 


Anax agoras, That it is far greater than Peloponneſus. Fe- 


raclitus, That it is no broader than a Man's Foot. Epi- 


curus, he equally embraceth all the foreſaid Opinions, 


That the 8% may be of magnitude as it appears, or it 


may be ſomewhat greater or ſome what leſs. 


CHA 55 XXII. What is the Figure or Shape of the Sun. 


A Naximenes, That in its dilatation it reſembles a 


II Leaf. Heractirus, That it hath the ſhape of a Boat 


and is ſomewhat erooked.The Sic, That it is Spherical, 


and it is of the ſame Figure with the World and the 
Stars. Epicurus, That the recited Dogmas may be de- 
r EE 7370. 27g Pane ne, 


* * 


CHAP. XXII. Of the turning and returning of the 
a Stars, or the Summer and Winter Solſtice. _ 

X Naximenes, That the Stars are forced by a con- 

L denſed and reſiſting Air. Azaxagoras, By the re- 


* as 


pelling force of the Northera Air, violently puſhed on 


by the Sun, is rendred more condenſed and powerful. 


 Empedocles, That the Sun is hindred from a continual di- 


rect courſe by its Spherical Vehicle, and by the two Cir- 


cular Tropics. Diogenes, That the Sun when it comes to 


its utmoſt declination is extinguiſhed, a rigorous cold 
damping the heat; The Stoics, I hat the Sw maintains its 


_ courſe only through that ſpace in which its Element is 
Feated, let it be the Ocean or the Eart, by the Exhalati- 
ons proceeding from theſe it is nouriſhed. Plato and A. 
-7aſtotle, That the Sun receives a Tranſverſe motion from 


. 


Pech all theſe the Globe clearly manifeſts. 


* 


the Obliquity of the Zodiac, which is guarded by the Bo- 


e 
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CHAP. XXIV. Of the Eclipſe of the u. 


"T1WHALES was the firit who affirmed, That the 

— Eclipſe of the Sun was cauſed by the Moon's run- 
ning ina perpendicular Line under it ; for the. Moon in its 
own nature is Terreſtrial, by Glaſſes it's made perſpicu- 
ous that when the Sun's Eclipſed the Moon is in a direct 


Line below it. Anaximenes, That the Sun is Eclipſed 


when the Fiery Mouth of it is topped and hindred from 
perſpiration. - Heraclitus, *Tis after the manner of the 
turning of a Boat when the Concave as to our fight ap- 
pears uppermoſt, and the Convex nethermoſt. Zeno- 
phanes, The Sun is Eclipſed, when extinguiſhed; he gives 
a farther account of the Eclipſe of the Sn, which re- 
mains for a whole Month, and again of another fort of 
Eclipſe which changeth the Day into Night, the cauſe of 


which is the inviſible concourſe of condenſed Clouds, 


which cover the Orb of the San. Ariſtarchus placeth 
the Sun amongſt the fixed Stars, that the Earth is moved 


about the Sun by its inclination and vergency towards it, 


intercepts its light, and ſnadows its Orb, Zenophanes, That 


there are many Suns and many Moons according as the 


Earth is diſtinguiſhed by Climates, Circles and Zones. 
At ſome certain time the Orb of the Sun falling upon 


| ſome diſtin& part of the habitable World, wanders in a 
Vacuum, and becomes Eclipſed. The ſame perſon affirms 
that the Sun proceeding in its motion in the infinite ſpace 
appears to us to move orbicu larly, when truly it receives 
that repreſentation from its infinite diſtance from us. 


CHAP. XXV. Of he Eſence and Magnitude of the Moon 


1 Naximander, | That the Circle of the Moon is nine- 
A teen times bigger than the Earth and reſembles _ 


the Sun, its Orb being full of Fireand in it ſuffers an E- 
clipſe,which he deſcribes by the divers turning of a Cha- 
riot- wheel, in the midſt of it there being an hollow Nave f 
_ repleniſhed with Fire which hath but one way of perſpi- 


ration. Zerophanes, that it is a condenſed Cloud, The 


$raics that *tis mixed of Fire and Air. Plato, That it is 


4 
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a Body of the greateſt part Fiery. Anaxagoras and De- 
mocritus, That it is a ſolid condenſed and Fiery Body in 

which there is champaign Countries, Mountains and 

I'd _ Valleys. Hera clitus, That it is an Earth covered witha 

bright Cloud. Pythagoras, That the Body of the Moon 

woas of a Fiery Nature. The Stoics declare that in mag- 

vl iitude it exceeds the Earth as much as the Sun it ſelf doth. 

1 Parmenides, That it is equal to the $7: from whom ſhe 

AY receives her Light. F 


— 


— — 


. CH AP. XXVI. Of the Figure of the Moon. 
HAR | | | 75 bits 


FTTH E Stoics, That it is of the ſame Figure with the 
Il! I Sn, Spherical. Empedocles, That the Figure of it 
| 1 reſembles a Quoit. Heraclitus, A Boat; others a Cy- 
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if From whence is it that the Moon receives her Light. 
© A MNaximander, That ſhe gives Light to her ſelf, but 
Lie is more lender and faint. Antipho, That the 
Aoon ſhines by its own proper Light, but it abſconds it 
ſelf; the Solar Beams darting on it obſcures it. Thus it 
Naturally happens, that a more vebement Light puts 
out a weaker, the ſame is ſeen in other Stars. Thales and 
his Followers, That the Moon borrows all her Light of 
the Sun. Heraclitus, T hat the Sun and Moon are after the 
_ fame manner affected, in their Configurations, are ſha- WW | 
ped like Beats, and are made Conſpicuous to us, they | 
receiving their Light from moiſt Exhalations; the Sur ap- 
pears to us more refulgent, by reaſon *tis moved in a clea- 
rer and purer Air; the Mcon appears more duskiſh, it be- 
ing carryed in an Air more troubled and groſs. _ 


„ W nd V QI 


„ A 
— ——— 


CHAP. XXVII. Ofthe Eclipſe of the Aſoon 
A Naximenes, That the Mouth of the Nave of the 
Wheel, about which the Moon is turned, being 
ſtopped is the cauſe of an Eclipſe. Beraſus, That it 
proceeds from the turning of the dark fide to the L 
iar Orb towards us. Heraclitus, That it is per formed pu 
| : DE Ater 


E 
it 


a „ 


Earth intercepting the Light of the Min”: 
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after the manner ofa Boat is turged upſide downwards, 


Some of the Pythagorians ſay, That the ſplendor ariſes 
from the Earth, its Obſtruction from its Oppoſition to it. 
Some of the Neoteric Philoſophers, that there is ſuch a di- 


tribution of the Lunar Flame, that it gradually, and in a 
juſt order, burns until it be Full Moon, in like manner, 


that Fire decays by degrees, until its Conjunction with 
the Sun totally extinguiſheth it. Plato, Hriſtotle and all 


the Mathematicians, that the obſcurity with which the 


Moos is every Month affected, ariſeth from a Conjuncti- 


on with the San, by whoſe more reſplendent beams ſne 


is darkened, and the Moon is then Eclipſed when ſhe falls 
upon the ſhadow of the Earth, the Earth interpoſing be- 
tween the Sun and Moon, or to ſpeak more properly, the 


—_ 
* 


CH AP. XXIX. 


Of the Phaſis of the Moon, of the Lunar Aſpects; or how it 


comes to paſs, that the Moon appears to us Terreſtrial. 


HE Pythagorens, that the Moon appears to us Ter- 


raneous, by reaſon its inhabited as our Earth is, 


and in it there are Animals of a large fize. and Plants of 
1 rarer beauty than our Globe affords, and that the Ani- 


mals in their Vertues and Energy, are fifteen degrees 


ſuperior to ours, that they omit nothing Excrementiti- 


ous, and the days are fifteen times longer. Anaxagoras, 


That the reaſon of the inequality ariſeth from the Com- 
mixture of things Earthly and Cold, and that Fiery and 
Caliginous Matter is jumbled together, whereby the 

Moon is ſaid to be a Star of a Counterfeit Aſpec. 


— 


CHAP, WM. n far the Moon is removed from the 


Bas, or its diſtance from it. 


I E diſtance of the Moon from the Sun is double 
do her remoteneſs from the Earth. The Mathema - 
ticians, that her diſtance from the San exceeds eighteen -| 
times that of hers from the Earth. Erotoſthenes, That the | 
Sun is remote from the Earth ſeven hundred and eighteen 


CHAP. 


thouſand furlongs. 


. 
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of eight Vears Solar, ſome of nineteen, others of fifty 


aſſig ns. Others there are, who lengthen it to thirty ſeven 
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: I the Ayr, and by reaſon of the whiteneſs of its 


it is an Image as in « L99king-Glaſs, occaſioned by the 
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C HAP. XXXI. Firſt,Of the Converſion of 4 year, and how 


mane Circulations make up the great Tear of every Planet. 


THE Year of Saturn is compleated when he has had 
| | hisCirculation in the ſpace ofthirtySolarYears, of 
Jupiter in twelve, of Mars in two, ofthe Sun in twelve 
Months, in fo many Mercury and Venus, the ſpaces of their 
Circulation are equal. Of the Moon in thirty days, in 
which time her courſe from herPrime to her Conjunction 
is finiſhed ; as to the great Year, ſome make it to conſiſt 


nine. Heraclitut, of eighteen thouſand. Diogenes of three 
hundred ſixty five, added to thoſe Years which Heraclitus 


_ thouſand, three hundred ſeventy ſeven Years. | 


— 


S4ISER Mk 


8 IN my two precedent Treatiſes, having in due Order 


taken a Compendious View, and given an account 
of theCœleſtial Bodies, the oon dividing between them 
and the Terreſtial. J muſt now Convert my Pen to Diſ- 
courſe.in this Third Book of Meteors, which are Beings 
above the Earth, and below the Moon, and are extended 


to Its ſite and poſition, which ſome ſuppoſe that it is the 


ceater of the Sphere of this World, and from thence 
will I take my beginning, EE, 


-—- — — 


3 Q H A P. J. 0; the Galaxy, or hs Milky-way. ; 
Is a Cloudy Circle, which continually appears in 


Colours 1s called, The Galaxy, or, The Milky way. Some 
of the Pythagore.ams ſay, That when Phaeton ſet the World 
on Fire, that a Star falling from its own place in its Cir- 
cular paſſage through the Region, cauſed an inflamation; 
Originally it was the firſt courſe of the Sun; others, that 


Sun reflecting its Beams towards the Heavens, and this 
appears ia the Clouds, and in the Raig-bow, Merrodoru 
* = > That 
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That 'tis meerly the Solar courſe, or the motion of the 
Sun in its own Circle. Parmenides, That the mixture of a 
thick and thin ſubſtance gives it a Colour which reſem- 
bles Milk. Anaxagoras, The Sun moving under the Earth, 
and not being able to enlighten every place, the ſhadow 
of the Earth being caſt upon the part of the Heavens, 
makes the Galaxy. Democritus, that it is the ſplendor 
which ariſeth from the Coalition of many fmall Bodies, 
which being firmly united amongſt themſelves, do mutu- 
ally enlighten one another. Ariſtotle, That *tis the In- 
flamation of dry, copious and coherent Exhalations, after 
which manner the Fiery Comets, whoſe ſeat is beneath 
the At her, and Planets are produced. Poſſidanius, That 


it is a Combination of Fire, and it exceeds a Star in 


brightneſs, the ſplendor of it being more condenſed, | 


CHAP. II. Of Comets and ſhooting Fires, and thoſe 
eas 15 | . th 


X Comet is one of thoſe Stars which do not always 


appear, but after they have run through their de- 
termined courſe, they then riſe, and are viſible to us, o- 
thers, that it is the Refraction of our Eyes upon the 
Sun, and gives the reſemblance of Comets, much after 
the ſame manner, as Images are reflected in Looking- 

laſſes, Democritus, that two or more Stars being in 


onjunction by their united light, make a Comet. Ariſto- | 


tle, That it is a Fiery Coalition of dry Exhalations;Srraro, 
That it is the light of the Star darting through a thick 


Cloud that hath inveſted it; this is ſeen in Light-ſhining 


through Lanthorns. Heraclides, Native of Pontus,that it 

is a lofty Cloud inflamed by a ſublime Fire,the like cau- 
ſes he aſſigns to the bearded Comet, to thoſe Circles that 
are ſeen about the Sun or ſome other Stars, or thoſe Afe- 
teors which reſemblePillars or Beams,andall other which 
are of this kind: This way unanimouſly go all the Peri- 


patetics. Theſe Meteors being formed by the Clouds, do 


differ according to their various Configurations. Boethus, - | 


That it is a Phantaſie preſented to us by a relaxed Air. 
Vi ow That Comets are Stars. Anaxagoras, T hat 
thoſe ſt 


iled Comets ſhooting through the Ather Air, 
By | whirled 
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whirled up and down like Sparks, and therefore ſoon tk 
extinguiſhed. Aferrodorus, that it is a forcible Illapſe of d 
the Sun upon Clouds which make 'em to ſparkle as Fire. 0 
Zenophanes, That all ſuch Fiery Meteors are nothing elſe 
but the Conglomeration of infired Clouds,and the flaſh- 
ing motions of them. e PC. 


A 


— 3 


— — 1 . a 


CHA P. III. Of violent Erupt ion of Fire out of the Clouds, i V 
_ Of Lightning. Of Thunder. Of Hurricanes. Of Whirlwinds, 


—_ —— 


A Naximander, That all theſe by the Wind after this MW 
manner are produced; the Wind being by con- F. 
denſed Clouds incloſed, violently endeavours to make its C 
| paſſage, and in breaking through the Cloud, gives the I - 
noiſe by the minuteneſs and levity of its parts, and by di- 
viding the Cloud, becauſe of the blackneſs of it, gives a 7 
reſplendent Flame. Metrodorus, When the Wind falls 
upon a Cloud, whoſe denſing firmly compacts it, by ſi 
breaking the Cloud, cauſeth a great noiſe, by ſtriking u 
ani diyiding the Cloud it gives the Flame, in the ſwift- 1. 
_ neſs of its motion the San imparting heat to it, throws U 
out Thunder: The faint and weak declining of the Thun- n 
der ends in a violent Tempeſt. Anaxaporas, When Hea- 7 
and Cold meet, and are mixed together, that is, Zthere- I. 
al parts with Airy by a great noiſe of Thunder is produ- 
ced, but the blackneſs of a Cloud by reaſon of its Co- 
| lour, flaſhing of Fire iſſue out of it; the full and great 
ſplendor is Lightning, the more inlarged and imbodied 
Fire becomes a Whirl-wind, the Cloudineſs of it gives I * 
the Hurricane. The Stoics, that Thunder is the claſh- P 
ing of Clouds one upon another, flaſhing of Light is I © 
their Fiery Inflamation, their more rapid ſplendor gives 1 
the Lightning, the faint and weak the Whirl-wind. Ari- FF " 
_ Fotle, That all theſe proceed from dry Exhalations, *' 
which if they meet with moiſt Vapours, and forcing MF ' 
their paſſage, by the breaking of them gives the noiſe " 
of Thunder; they being very dry, take Fire, and that q 
makes Lightning; Tempeſt and Hurricanes ariſe from £ 
the plenitude of Matter, which each draw to 1 [ 
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the hotter parts attracted, make the Whirl wind, the 


duller the Tempeſts. 


Naximenes, The Air being very much condenſed 
by it, the Clouds are formed, this Air being more 
compacted Rain is compreſſed through it, when Water, 
in its fallin g down freezeth, then Snow is generated, 
when it is incompaſſed with a moiſt Air, tis Hail. Me- 


CHAP. Iv. Of Clouds, Rain, Snow and Hail. 


trodorgs, a Cloud is compoſediof a Watery Exhalation 


carried into a higher place. Epi cue, That they are 
made of Vapours.Hail and Snow are formed in a 10und 


- 


Circumambient Air. 
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GG HAP-Y, Of the Rain-how. 


* 


9 rr 


Moſe things which affect the Air in the Superior 
1 Places of it, are of two ſorts, fore have a real 


ſubſiſtance, ſuch are Rain and Hail; others not thoſe 
who enjoy not a proper ſubſiſtance, are only in appea- 


rance, ot this ſort is theRain- how: Thus the Continent to 


us that ſail ſeems to be in motion. Plato, Phat Men ad- 
miring it, feigned that it took Origination from one 
Thaumantas, which word ſignifies admiration: - 
love Paints the Rain-bow with a Purple Dye. 
Aluring Man to caſt his wandring Eye. 


Others therefore Fabled, that the Bow hath a Head 


like a Bull, by which it ſwallows up Rivers; but what's 
the cauſe of the Rain-bow? Tis evident, that what ap- 
parent things we ſee, they come. to our Eyes in tight or 
crooked Lines, or by Refraction: thoſe which are Incor- 
poreal, and to Senſe obſcure, but to Reaion they are ob- 


vious: thoſe which are ſeen in right Lines, thoſe appear 5 
in Pellucid Horns, or Reſplendent Stones: for all the 


parts of theſe things are very fine and tenuious, but thoſe 


which are appearing in crooked Lines are in Water, the 


thickneſs of the Water preſents them bended to our ſight; 
This is the Reaſon that Oars in themſelves ſtraight, when 


put into the Sea appear to us crooked. The third manner 


M of 


Figure, being in their long deſcent preſſed upon by the 
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will neceſfirily tollow, that the whole Bow is ſeen oppo. ſn 


receives a reflection, by this means the Bow is formed: 
The Eye doth not conſider the Figure and Form but the 
Colour of theſe Drops, the firſt of which Colours is a 
| ſhining Red, the ſecond a Purple, the third is Skie Co- 
lour and Green. Let us conſider whether the reaſon of 
this Red-ſhining colour, be the ſplendor of the Sun fall. th 
ing upon theſe ſmalt drops, the whole body of light be. fr 

ing refracted, this bright Red colour is produced, the Sl 
ſecond part being troubled and a light langmſhing in the U 
drops, the colour becomes Purple; for the Purple is the ® 
faint Red, but when the third part is more and more ” 
_ troubled, then it is changed into the Green colour, and this V 
proved by other effects of nature, if any one ſhall put [ 
water in his mouth and ſpit it out, ſo oppoſite to the $I] © 
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relia or Mock-Suns, which are often ſeen in Pontus. Me- 
trodoruc, When theSun caſts its ſplendor through a Cloud, 
my Cloud gives it ſelt a Purple, and the light a Red 
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CHAP. VI. Of Meteors which reſemble Rods,or of Rods. | 
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of our ſecing is by Refraction, and this is per ſpicuous in 


Looking-glaſſes; after this third ſort the Rain-bow is af. Per 


fected, we conceive it is a moiſt Exhalition convertel 05 
into a Cloud, and in a ſhort ſpace *tis diſſolved into ſmall li 
and moiſt drops, the Sun declining towards the Weſt, it g, 


ſite to the Sun, for the Eye being directed to thoſe drop; 


that its rays may be refracted on the drops, he ſhall ſes 


the reſemblance of a Rain-bow, the ſame appears to 


men that are blear-Ey'd, when they fx their watery 


Eyes upon a Candle. Anaxamenes, thinks the Bow is thus | 


formed, the Sun caſting its tplendor upon a thick, black . 
and groſs Cloud, the Rays not being in a capacity to pe- 


netrate beyond the Superficies. Anaxagoras, The Solar 
Rays being reflected from a condenſed Cloud, the Star Wl ! 
being placed directly oppoſite to it, forms the Bow after 
the mode of the repercuſſion of a Looking - Glaſs, after 


the ſame manner 1-2 aſſigus the Natural cauſe ot the 74- 


Py JT NS "TOES 


* K 


| THeſe Rods and the Mock. Suns are conſtituted of a 
double Nature, a real ſubſiſtance, and a meer ap- 


pearance, 
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rance; of a real ſubliſtance, becauſe the Clouds are 
the Object of our Eyes: Of a meer appearance,for their 


proper Colour is not ſeen, but that which is not Adven- 


titious, the like affection Natural and Adv entitioumin all 
ſuch W do happen. | 


r 


| CHAP. VII. Or W 2755 "> BYE 
Naximarder, That Wind is a fluid Ayr, the Sas 


— 


putting into motion, or melting the moiſt, ſubtle 
and moiſt parts of it. The Stoics, All Winds are a ffow- 


ing Ayr, and from the Diverlity of the Regiops, whence 
they have their Origen, receive their Denomination as 


from darkneſs, and the Weſt the Weſtern Wind from the 
dun, and its riſing the Eaſtern, trom the North to the Nor- 


thern, and from the South the Southern Winds. Mietrodorus, 


moiſt Vapours heated by the %, are the cauſe of the 


impetuouſneſs of violent Winds. The Ereſi/ lan, Or thoſe 
Winds which annually Commence about the riſing of the 


Little Dog, the Air about the Northern Pole being more 


compacted, the Sn returning from the es _o 
Winds become more vehement. . N 


CHAP, VIII. of Wimer 2 5 


1 Mpedocles and the Sroics,that Wiater is cauſed bythe 
thickneſs of the Air prevailing and mounting up- 


wards, and Summer by Fire it falling downwards, 
This deſcription being given by me of Meteors, or 


thoſe things that are above on! muſt 4 pals to hop ona 


which are Terrefrial. 


— HAP . 
of the Earth what is its Nature and Magnitude, 10 


1 ” * 


— A — 


Stoic a, That this Earth is one and that finite and limited. 


Zenophanes, That the Earth being compacted of Fire and 


Air in its loweſt parts hath laid a Foundation in an infi- 


nite depth. Metrodorus, That the Earth is mere ſediment 


and dregs of Water as the Sun is of the Air. 


Ma CHAP. 


ales and his Followers, that there is but one Earth 
Oec etes the Pythagore an that there are two Earths, 
this and the Antipode, or the Earth oppoſite to it. The 
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C HAP. N. Of the Figure of the Earth. 


Me, the Stoics and their Tollowers, that the Earth 
is Globular. Anaximander. That it reſembles 3 
ſacoth ſtony Pillar. Anaximenes, That it hath the 
ſhape of a Table. Lucippus, of a Drum. Democritu;, 


Ih it is like a en broad and Hane in the mil 
e 


7 N 


* H A P. XI. 07 he Site an Poſt tien Fe al 


IME Diſciple of 7 hales, That the Earth is the Cen- 

J Fer of the Univerſe. Zenophanes, That it is roo- 
ted or branched in the infinite ſpace. Philolaus the Pythy- 
gorean, gives to Fire the middle place, and that Fire 4 the 
Fire of the Univerſe,the ſecond place is the Earth which 
1s mhabited by the Antipodes : the third to that Earth 
which we inhabit, which is ſeated in oppolition unto, 
and 1s whirled about, the oppoſite, which is the reaſon 
that thoſe which inhabit that Eaith cannot be ſeen by us, 
Parmenides was the firſt that confined the habitable 


ſtices. 


— * 


World to the Zo, ones, and to the Win inter 7 and 5 Surmmner Sol- 


r 


5 CO A P. XII. 7 7 tle Inline of 75 Fab. 
58 Deipne, That the Earth vergeth towards the Sou- 


4 5 thern parts, by reaſon of the thinneſs and finenes 
that is in the South, the Northern parts are more com- 


pacted, they being congealed by a rigorous cold, bit 


- thoſe parts of the world that are oppoſite are in fired. De- 


mocritus, Becauſe the Southern parts of theUniverſe being 
the weaker, the Earth is inlarged and beads towards the 
South; the Northern parts are of an unjuſt, the Southern 
of an equal temperament, and this is the reaſon that the 


Farth bends towards thoſe parts, where the Earth is 


Ke 


5 Walen with; F raten its Wn inert 
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CHA P. XIII. of the Motion of the Earth. 

Oſt of the F hiloſophers ſay, that the Earth re- 

{ mains fixed ia the ſame place. Philolaus the Py- 

1hagoretn, that it is mov'd about the Element of Fire, 

ſpherical in an oblique Cir-le, the ſame manner of Mo- 


tion the Sun and Moon have. Heraclides of Pontus, and 


Ecynantus the Pythagoxean aſſign a Motion to the Earth, 
but not progreflive, but after the manner of a Wheel 
being carried on its own Axis, thus the Sun turns it ſelf 


upon its own Centre from Eaſt to Weſt. Democritus, 


when the Earth was firſt formed it had a Motion, the 
parts of it being ſmall and light, but in proeeſs of time 


the parts of it were condenſed, that by its own weight | 


it was poisꝰd and fix d. 


CH A P. XIV. Into how many Zones is the Earth divided. 
Trhaooras, That as the Celeſtial Sphere is diſtributed 
iato five Zooes, into the ſume number the Terre- 
trial which Zones are the Artic and the Antartic Circles, 
the Summer and Winter Tropics, and the Equinottial, the 
middle of which Zones equally divides the Earth, con- 
ſtitures the Torrid Lone, but that part of the Earth which 
is the Summer and Winter, Tropics is habitable by reaſon 


the Air is their temperate. 
QA Fo. XV. Of Earthquakes. 8. 905 
ANlales and Democritus aſſign the cauſe of Earthquakes 


2 
— 


to Water. The Stojrs, That it is a moiſt Vapour 
ntain'd in the Earth, and making ar irruption into the | 


Air, and re-entring the Earth makes the Earthquake. 


A.aximeres, That the drineſs and rarity of the Earth are 
the cauſe of Earthquakes, the one of which is produced 


by extream draught, the other by immoderate mowers. 


Araxazords, The Air endeavouring to make a pallage | 


out of the Earth, meeting with a thick ſuperficies, is not 


able to force its way, and fo ſhakes the Circumambient 
Earth with a tremaling. Ar:/totte, A cold vapour en- 
compalling every part of the Earth, prohibits the eva» 


cvation of Vaponrs; for thoſe which are hot, being in 
EEE tthemſelyes 
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themſelves light, endeavour to force a paſſage upwards, 
by which means the dry Exhalations being left in the 
Earth, uſe their poſſible endeavour to make a paſſage 
out, being wedged in, ſuffers various circumvolutions 
and ſhakes the Earth. Metrodorus, W hatſoever is in its 
own place 1s incapable of Motion, except it be preſſed 
upon, or draw by the operation of another Body, the 
Earth being fo titted cannot naturally be remov'd, yet 
divers parts and places of theEarth may return one upon 
another. Parmenides and Democritus, that the Earth be- 
iag ſo equally pois'd may be ſhaken, but cannot be re- 
mov'd. Anaximenes, That the Earth by reaſon of its 
Latitude is born upon by the Air which preſſeth upon it; 
ochers opine that the Earth ſwims upon the Waters as 
Boards and broad Planks, and by that reaſon is mov'd, 
Plato, That Motion is by iix manner of ways upwards, 
downwards, on the right-hand and on the left, behind 
and before, therefore 'tis not poſſible that the Earth 


ſhould be moved in any of theſe Modes, for it is alto- 


gether litted in the lower place, and therefore cannot re- 


ceive a Motion, there is no part of the Earth is ſo pecu- 


liar in it as to make it any ways to creep, but ſome 
Parts of it are ſo rare and thin, that they are capable of 
Motion. Epicurus, That the poſſibility of the Earths 
motion, arifeth from a thick and equeous Being, ſub- 
jected in the Exrth, may by moving, by pulhing it be 
capable ok its quaking, it being ſo compalled , and havin 
many pallages is ſhaken by the Wind, which is diſpersd 
- phrough the hollaw Dens of lj. 


C HAP. XVI. 07 


- hom it becomes in the taſte bitter. 
' A MNaximander affirms, That theSea is the remainder 
of the promogeneal humidity, the greateſt part of 


which being dried up by the Sun, the influence of the 


great heat altered its quality. Anaxaroras, In the begin- 
ning Water did not flow, but was as a ſtanding Pool, 

the circular motion of the San rendred it aduſt, the 
greateſt part of the Water being exhaled, the reſidue 


became Salt, Empedecles, the ſeat of the Earth burat | 


* 


by 


the Sea, and how it is compoſed, and 
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hy the Sun, waſhed by the ſuperfices of the Sea, ren- 
dred it bitter. Aztipbo, That the ſweat of that which 


was hot in boiling, was ſeparated from thoſe particles 


which was moiſt, this rawling it ſelf upon the ſaper- 
fices of the Sea made the taſte become bitter, and this 
happens in all ſweats. Aletrodorus, That the Earth by 
reaſon of its thickneſs, being ſtrained through the Sea, 
that which was left of the Earth made the Sea ſalt; the 
ſame is obſerved in all thoſe things which are ſtrained 
through Aſhes. The Schools of Plato, The Element of 

Water being compacted by the rigour of the Air be- 
came ſweet, but that part of it was exhaled from the 
Car th, being infir'd became of a brackiſh taſte. 7A 


HAT, AV. - 
Of Tides, or of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea. 
A Riſtotle and Heraclitus, they proceed from the Sun 
which moves and whirls about the Winds, and 
thcſe falling with a violence upon the Atlantic, it is preſ- 
ſed and ſwells by them, by which means the Sea flows 
and their impreſlion ceaſing, the Sea retracts, hence they 
Ebb. Pythæas the Maſſilian, the fulneſs of the Moon 
vives the Flow, the Wane the Ebb. Plato, when the Sea 
is lifted up to a great height, there is a certain elevation 
of the Sea, which is thus cauſed by Orifices or Mouths 
of the Sea, there is a flowing, and after that a reflux or 
ebbing, and by this means the Seas ſwell and are toſſed 


With Waves. Timers, that thoſe Rivers which fall 


trom the Mountains of the Celtic Gaul, the Atlantic pro- 

duceth a Tide. For upon their entring upon that Sea 
they violently preis upou it, and ſo cuuſe the flow, but 

they dilimboguing themſelves, there is a ceſſation of the _ 
impetuouſueſs, by which means the ebb is produced; 
Seleucus the Mathematician, he attributes a motion to the 
Earth, and thus he pronounceth, that the Moon in it's 


Circumlation meets and repels the Earth in its motion; 


between theſe two, the Earth and the Moon, there is a 


vehement wind raiſed and intercepted, which ruſhes 


upon the Atlantic Ocean gives us a propable argument 


th et it is the cauſe, the Sea is troubled agd moved. 
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GC H A P. XVIII. of the Area, or a Circle about the Star 


HE Arca or this Circle, a thick and dark Air in- 
tervening between the Moon or any other Star 

and our Eye, by which means our ſight 1s dilated and re. 
fracted, the Rays of the Moon or Star being incident 
upon: the outward circumference of the Orb of thatStar, 
there preſently ſeems a Circle to appear, and this C ircl 
thus appearing is called the Jaws, and there is coaſtantiy 


ſuch a Circle feen b. y us when ſuch a denſity of fight 
happens. 


LIBER J. 


1 H Aviag taken a ſurvey of the general parts of thi 


W orld, I will tac 3 view ot the particular Mem- 
rs of! It. 


Cc: WS 7 1 Of the 'Overflowing of Nilus. 
Hales conje gures that the Eteſian or Anniverſary 

Northern Winds blowing ſtrongly againſt eAgypr 
| * heighten the ap es of Nilus, the mouth of that 
River being obſtructed by the force of the Sea ruſhing 
iuto it. Eathemenes the Maſſilizu concludes, that Nilu 
being a River naturally ſWeet, is Wed by the Oceah 
and that Sea which is outward from it. Anaxagor4:, 
the Snow in Ethiopia which is froze in Winter is melted 

in Sumner, and this makes tne Inuadation. De,. nocritus, 
the noms nich 1 are in the Northern Climites when the 
SUN Enters the SummerSolſtice are diſſolved aud diffuſed, 
from thee Vapours Clouds are compacted, and theſe are 
forcibly driven by the Eteſi 41 Winds into theSouther! 


parts aud into A, 170m whence violent ſhowers are 
poured, and by This means tne Fens of e£gyp:, are filled 
with Water, and the River AUzxs hath its Inundation. 
Herodotus the Hiſtorian, that the Waters of Nilus re- 
ceive from their Fountalu an equal portion of Water in 
Wiuter as insummer; bet in M inter the water W. 
lets, becauſe the Sun making it approach ACArer to e 

gt, draws up the Rivers of that Country into Exha- 
lations. Epborus the Hiſtoriographer, that in Summer 


abe lecms to be mettedand 4 IWeats it lelt! into water, 
| 0 


* 
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to which the thin and ſandy Soils of Arabia and Lybia 
contribute. Eudoæus relates that the AÆAgyptian Prieſts 
affirms that when it is Summer to us who dwell under 
the Northern, it is Winter with them that inhabit un- 
der the Southern Tropic, by this means there is a various 
contrariety and oppoſition of the ſeaſons in the Vear, 
which cauſes ſuck ſhowers to fall, that makes the waters 
to overflow the Banks of Nilus, and diffuſe it felf 


throughout all A jꝙlẽẽ b ; 


i CH AP. IT. Of the Soul, | : 
Tales firſt pronounced that the Soul is that being 
| vhichisin a perpetual motion, and that that mo- 


„** 
— 


tion proceeds from its ſelf. Pythagoras, tis a number 


moving its ſelf ; he takes a number to be the ſame thing 
with a mind. Plato, that it is an intellectual Subſtance. 


moving it ſelf, and that motion is in a numerical har- 


mony. Ariſtotle, that it is the rſt and chiefeſt perfecti- 
on of a natural organical Body, which is enlivened by 


its own Vertue and Power, and this perfection mult be 
underſtood by the ſame thing with Energy or Opera- 
tion. Dicearchus, that it is the harmony of the four 


Elements. Aſclipi ades the Phyſician, that it is the con- 


current exercitation of the Senſes. 


| CH 4 III. Whether the Soul be a Body, and what 15 the 


Mature and Eſſence of it. 


0 \ IL. thoſe that are nominated by me do affirm, . 


That the Soul it ſelf is incorporeal, and by its 
own nature is in a perpetual Motion, and in its own Eſ- 


ſence is an intelligent ſubſtance, and retains in it ſelf a 


power for natural and organical Actions, and enjoys a 
life which is its perfection; the Followers of Anax- 
agoras, they conclude, that it is of an airy Species 
and a Body. Democritus, that it is a Body, for it is a 
Fiery Compoſition of thoſe things which are only per- 
ceptible by reaſon, and is of an inflaming Faculty). 
Epicurns, that it is conſtituted ot four Qualittes of a 
fiery Quality, of an aerial Quality, a Pneumatical, and 
of a fourth Quality which hath no name, but it con- 

: 1 | tains 


% , 
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tains the Vertue of the Sence. Heraclitus, that the Soul 
of the World is the exhalation which proceeds from the 
moiſt parts of it, but the Soul of Animals ariſeth from 


Exhalations that are exteriour, and from thoſe that are 
within them and are Homogeneons to them. 


Gs CHAP. IV. Of the parts of the Soul. 
P Lato and Pythagoras according to the former Diſ- 
courſe, the Soul diſtributes it ſelf into two parts, 

the rational and irrational, by a more accurate and ſtrict 
account the Soul is branch'd into three parts, they divide 
the unreaſo nable part into the concupiſcible and the ira- 
ſcible. The Stoics ſay the Soul is conſtituted of eight 

| ns five of which are the ſenſes, Hearing, Seeing, 
Taſting, Touching, Smelling, the ſixth is the taculty of 
Speaking, the ſeventh of Generating, the eight of 
Commanding : This is the principal of all by which all 
the other are guided and ordered 1n their properOrgans 
ae we ſee the eight Arms of a Polyp::s aptly diſpoſed 3 
Democritu: aud Epicurus divide theSoul into two parts, the 
one rational which hath its relideace in the Breaſt, the 
bother irrational which is diffuſed through the whole 
ſtructure of the Body. Democritus, that the quality of the 


* 


Soul is communicated to every thing, yea to the dead 
_ Corpſes, for they are partakers of heat and ſome ſeace 


the moſt of both which is expired out of them. 


— — 


CHAP, V. eee pert of the Soul and 


in what part of th eBoay it reſides. 


head. Strato, in that part of the forehead where 


Pi ato and Democritus places itsRelidence in the whole 


the Eye-brows are ſeparated. Eraſiſtratus in the Menix 


or the Membrane which involves the Brain, Herophilus, 


- in that Sinus of the Brain which is the Baſis of it. Par- 
dDuenides, in the Breaſt; which Opinion is embraced by- 
Fßpicurus. The Stoics are generally of this Opinion, that 


the ſeat of the Soul is throughout the heart, or in thoſe 


ſpirations which are about it. Dzogenes in the artarial 


Hentriele of the Heart which is Animal or hath the fa- 
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culty of Breathing. Empedocles, in the maſs of the Blood; 
there are, that ſay it is in the neck of the heart, others in 
the Pericardium, others in the Midriſf. Certain of the Neo- 
terics, that the ſeat of the Soul is extended from the 
Head to the Diaphragma. Pythagoras, the Animal part of 
the Soul reſides in the Heart, the Intellectual in theHead. 


— 


CH A P. VI. | Of the Motion of the Soul. 


Lato, that the Soul is in perpetual motion but that 
T motion is not local, in that reſpect it is immovable. 
Ariſtotle, that the Soul is not naturally moved, but its 
motion 1s accidental, the reſemblance of which is the ſha- 
dows fete 5 


— 


CH AP. VII. Of rhe Souls Immortality. 
] JLato and Pythagoras, the Soul is immortal when it 
departs out of the Body, it retreats to the Soul of 
the World, which is a Being of the ſame Nature with it. 
The Stoics when the ſouls leave the bodies, they are car- 
ried to divers places, the ſouls of the unlearned and igno- 
rant they deſcend to theCoagmentation ofearthly things 
but the learned and vigorous fly to the Element of Fire. 
Fpicurus and Democritus, theSoul is mortal and it periſh- 
eth with the Body. Plato and Pythagoras, that part of 
the Soul of Man which is rational is eternal, for though 
it be not God, yet it is the product of an Eternal Deity, 
but that part of the Soul which is diveſted of Reaſon 
A ee oe ee re or rr ae 


hs — — — . 


CHA P. VII. Of the Sences and of thoſe things which 
ff. eat Rar. EE. 
"T1HE Staics give this definition of Sence, *tis that 
| whichthe ſenſitive Organ apprehends, there are 
ſeveral ways of Expreſſing what Sence is, it is either an 
Habit, a Faculty, an Operation or an Imagination, 
for what is comprehenſive of all thoſe is effeCted by the 
ſenſitive Organs, whichlmagination is the eighth princi- 
pal thing from whence the reſt are derived; theſe ſenſes 
are intelligentSpirits by which the commanding part fix- 
es its Office in the Organs. Epicurus, ThatSence is Ae 


Wh 
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. . o * 0 V 
and that which 1s perceived by the ſence is the product | 


repreſents to us is true, but thoſe things that fall under 
the account of Opinion, ſome of them are true, ſome 
falſe : Sence gives us only a falſe repreſentation of thoſe 
things which are the object of our' Underſtanding, but 
the Fancy gives a double Error both of things which are 
ſenſitive and intellectual. Epicrrus and Heraclides, that 
the ſences are formed by the juſt accommodation of the 
pores to every part: Every thing that is perceived by the 
ſence being congruouſly adapted to its proper Organ. 


of it, ſo that ſence hath a double acceptation; ſence which . 

is the Faculty and the thing received by the ſence is the 
effect. Plato, That Sence is that Commerce which the £ 
Soul and Body have with thoſe things which are Exterior b 
to them, the power of which is from the Soul; the or- Cl 
gan by which is from the Body; but both of them are * 
actuated by thoſe things which are tranſmitted from 1 
Exterior Objects. Leucippus and Democritns that Sence 1 
and Intelligence ariſe from external ſpecies, ſo neither V 
of them can operate without the aſſiſtance of an Image L 
falling upon them. . T 
— — —— — — — 1 
HAP. IX. Whether what appears to our Senſes and t 

£2 Unaginatious be true or not 
THE Stoics, what the Sences repreſent are true, | 
what the Imagination is partly falſe, partly true. 
Eßpicurus, every thing which either the ſence or fincy 


CHAP. Xx. om many Sences are there. 

HE Sroics, that there are five Sences properly ſo 
| called, Secing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſtiag aud 
Touching. Ar:;fforle indeed doth not add the ſixth 
ſence, but he afiigas a common ſence which is the judge 
of all compounded ſpecies, into this each ſence caſts its 
proper repreſentation, in which is diſcovered a tranſi- 
tion of one thing into another, like as we ſee in Figure 
and Motion, where there is a change of one into ano- 

ther: Democri:us, that there are more ſpecies of ſences 

which appertain to Beings deſtitute of reaſon, to the . 

Gods and to miſe Men C HAF. 
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CH AP. XI. How the Actions of the Sences, the Concepti- 
«ns of our Minds and the Habit of cur Reaſon are formed. 


THE Stoics affirm, that every Man as ſoon as he is 
born enjoys a Soul which is his principal and 
commanding part, which ſoul is in him like a ſheet of 
Writing-Paper, to which he commits all his Nottons, 
the, firſt manner of his inſcribing is by denoting thoſe 
Notions which flow from the ſences, as thoſe perſons 
who have had the perception ; ſuppoſe it be of a thing 
that is white, when the preſent ſence of it is vaniſhed, 
there is yet retained the remembrance, when many me- 
morative Notions of the ſame ſimilitude do concur, then 
they are ſaid to have an experience; for the uſe of things 
nothing elſe but the abundance of Notions that are of 
the ſame form met together, ſome of theſe Notions are 
naturally begotten according to the aforeſaid manner 
without the aſſiſtance of Art, the other are produced 
by diſcipline,Icarning and induſtry ; theſe only are cal- 
led perceptions of things, the other are prenotions;but 
reaſon which gives us the denomination of Rational is 
compleated by prænotion, that is by the firſt Septenary, 
the conception of the Mind is the Viſion that the intel- 
ligence with a rational Animal hath received, when that 
Viſion falls upon the rational Soul, then it is called the 
Conception of the Mind, for it hath derived its name 
from the Mind, %rus e N vip, therefore theſe Vi- 
ſions are not to be found in any other Animals, they 
only are appropriated to Gods, and to us Men, if theſe 
we conſider generally they are Phantaſms, if ſpecifically 
they are Notions as Pence or a Statere, if you conſider 
them according to their own value, they receive ſuch a 
denomination, but if you give them as a price for a 
Naval Voyage, they are not called Pence, &c, but your 
| travght. ; 1 8 | 0 A |: = | ] 4 0 * 
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CHAP. XII. What is the difference between en eee 


or that which doth imagin, which may be imagined,or which 


0 0 5 5 ; © ” 23 
is ſpurious and idle Imagination. 


5 - 


# \EHryfippus affirms, theſe fout are different one from 
another, an imagination is that paſſion raiſed in 
the Soul which diſcovers it ſelf; and that which was the 
efficient of it, for after the Eye hath looked upon a 
thing that is white, the ſight of which produceth in the 
mind a certain impreſſion, and this gives us reaſon to 
conclude that the object of this impreſſion is white, 
which affecteth us, as Fouching and Smelling do, and 
this Phantaſie is denominated from was, Which denotes 
light; for as light diſcovers it ſelf and all other things 
which it illuminates, fo this imagination diſcovers it ſelf 
and that which is the cauſe of it: I hat which doth imagin 
is the efficient cauſe of Imagination, as any thing, that 
is white, or any thing that is cold, or every thing which 
may make an impreſſion. upon the Imagination ; that 
which may be imagined is a vain impulſe upon the 
mind of Man, but it proceeds from nothing which doth 
really make an impreſſion upon it,and this is experienced 
in thoſe that whirl about their idle hands and fight with 
ſhadows, to the imagination tbere is always ſome real 
thing preſented which is the efficient of it; but to that 


_ which may imagin nothing real is rendred to it, the ſpu- 


rious Imagination is that which tranſports us by a meer 
_ fanciful and vain attaction, this is to be ſeen in melan- 
cholly and diſtracted Perſons ; of this fort was Oreſtes in 
the Tragedy pronouncing theſe words 
Mother, theſe Maids with horror me affright, 
Kick them Ipray from-myaſtomſWd fights 
They're ſmear d with blood and cruel Dragon like 
Skiping about with deadly fury ſtrike. . 
Theſe rave as frantic Perſons, they ſee nothing, and yet 
imagine they ſee; thence Electra thus returns to him, 
D Owreched Man ſecurely ſleep in bed _ 
Nothing thou ſee'ſt thy fancy's vainly led. 
After the ſame manner in Homer. 


. 


CHA P- 


| . 
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CH AP. XIII. Of our Sight, and by what means we ſee · 
I Emocritus and Epicurus ſuppoſeth that the inſinuati- 
Jon of little Images into the vrſive Organ cauſed the 
ght; others, that ſome rays inſiſting on the object 
having flown from the Eye and returning to the Eye 
again cauſe the Viſion. Empedocles, That Images mix- 
jag with the rays of the Eye, theſe he ſtiles the rays of 
compounded Images. Hypparc hus, That the viſual rays ex- 
tended from both the Eyes to the ſuperfices of Bodies, 
give to the ſight the apprehenſion of thoſe ſame Bodies, 
after the ſame manner the hand touching the extremity 
of Bodies gives the ſence of Feeling. Plato, That the 
ſight is the ſplendor of united rays, there is a light which 
at ſome diſtance from the Eyes upon a congruous Air, 
and there is a light whirled up and down, which is emit- 
ted from Bodies, eaſily ſcatter and remove the interme- 
diate Air, being coextended to the fiery viſual ſight, 
gives the ſence of Seeing; and this is Plaro's Corradian- 
cy or united ſplendor of Rays. 1 5 


CHAP. XIV. Of thoſe Images which are preſenred ro 
. Eyes in Looking-Glaſſes. 215 
Mere are ſome Effuvias, which meeting together, 

and inſiſting upon the ſuperticies of the Glaſs, theſe 
ave perfected by that fiery quality which the Glaſs 


omits, which carries about the propoſed. Air. Democritus 
and Epicurus, that the fpecular appearances are thus for- 


med, ſome ſubſiſting Images are flowing from our Eyes, 


theſe fall upon the Glaſs, and there finding a reſiſtance 


rebound to the Eye: The Followers of Pythagorat by the 
refraction of the tight, for our ſight being extended to 

the Glaſs as upon Brafs, and being twilted with that 
which is fine and that which is candeaſed, and walking 
upon ircauſerh a return of it ſelf upon it ſelf, the ſame 
appears in the hand which ſtretched out and yet laid 
upon the ſhoulder, any one may apply theſe inſtances to 
explain the manner of Seeing. Dy UE WEE 8 


CHAP. 


count darkneſs is vilible to us. 
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CHAP. XV. Whether Darkneſs can be viſible to us, 


HE Stores, That Darkne& is ſeen by us, for out 
L of our Eyes their iſſues out ſome light which 


covers it, yet our Eyes do not impoſe upon us, for they 
really perceive there isDarkneſs. Chryſippus, that we 
{ce Darkneſs by the ſtriking of the intermediate Air, for 


the viſual Spirits which proceed from the principal part 
of the Soul, and reach to the Ball of the Eye, pierce 
the Air, and after they have made thoſe ſtrokes upon the 


Air, they conically extend themſelves where the Air is. 
| Homogeneous, far from the Eyes thoſe Rays are powred 


forth which are neither black nor cloudy, upon this ac- 


1 


——_— — >. 
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CHA P. XVI. 0, Hearing. 


1 — 


n 3 


LEmpedocles, That Hearing is formed by the inſidency 
of the Air upon the Cochlea, which its ſaid hangs 


with the Ear as a Bell, and is beat upon by the Air. 


Aclmæon, the vacuity that is within the Ear makes us to 
have the ſence of Hearing, the Air forcing a 'Vaccuum 
gives the ſound,every Manity affords aRinging. Diogenes, 

the Air which in the Head being ſtruck upon by the 
Voice gives the Hearing. Plato and his Followers, the 


Air which exiſts in the Head being ſtruck upon, is re- 
flected to the principle parr of the Soul, and this cauſeth 
the fence of Hearing. tout nn engl 


9 nd. 


——— — 


CHAP. XVI. Of Sneling. 


FA Lcmzon, the principal part of the Soul reſiding 
M in the Brain, drawing to it ſelf Odours by perſpi- 
ration. Empedocles, That Scents infert themſelves into 
the breathing of the Lungs, for when there is a great 
difficulty 1a breathing, Odours are not perceived: by 


reaſon of the ſharpnefs of Humours, and this we experi- 


e cce inthole who have the defluCtion of Rheum. 
5 CHAT: 
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CHAP. XVIII. Of Taft. 


Lemeon, That a moiſt warmth in the Tongue joyn- 

ed with the Saltneſs of it, gives the difference of 
Talte, by the ſoftneſs and ſpungineſs of the Tongue, 

the Veins of the Body are joyned to it, Taſtes are diffu- 
dd through the Tongue, for they are attracted to that 
Senſe and to the commanding part of the Soul as from 

a Sponge, I A Reine be, 5-450 hs 


— — , 


HAF. KIx. Of ib. ite 

Lato thus defines a Voice, That it is a Breath drawn. 
P by the Mind from the Mouth, and being ſmitten 
by theAir, is through the Ear, Brain and Blood tranſ- 
mitted to the Soul, which voice is abuſively attributed to 
Irrational and inanimate Beings; thus we improperly 
call the neighing of Horſes, the creaking of Doors, or 
any other ſound, the name of Voices; but properly 2 
Voice is an articulate ſound which illvitrates theUndere _ 
ſtanding of Man. Epicurns, that it is an efflux emitted 
from things that are vocal, that gives ſounds or great 
noiſes, theſe are broken into thoſe Fragments which are 
after the ſame configuration; the like, Figures are round 
Figures with round,and theſe falling upon theEars pro- 
duce the ſenſe of Speaking, this is ſeen in teaking Vellels, 
and in Fullers that Fan or Blow their Cloaths.Democr:tus, 
That the Air is broken upon Bodies of the like configu- 
ration, and thoſe that are ſimilar with thoſe that are of. 
the Came ſhape,as round with round, ind theſe are row led 
vp and down with the Fragments of the Voices, as tis 
proverbially ſaid, One Daw fights with another, like to like 
as we ſee upon Shooes; Stones, like to one another, are 
tound in the ſame place, in onę place the long - nap d, 
in another the round are ſeen, as in Sleves, thoſe that are 
of the ſame form they meet together, but thoſe that are 
different are divided as Pulſe and Beans, falling from 
the ſame Sieve,are ſeparated one from another. to this it 
may be objected; How can ſome Fragments of Air fil a 
Theatre in whick there is an infinite company ofPcrſons? , 
To this the Szgics return, That theAir is not cues er, 
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ſmall Fragments, but is a continued Body, and no whey, 
admits a Vacuum, but being ſtruck with ſome Wind in 
right Circles, and in thoſe waves it is infinitely moved 
until it fill that Air which it inveſts, as we ſee in a Fiſh. 
Pool which ſmite by a gliding Stone caſt upon it yet the 
Air is moved Spherically, the Water Orbicularly. Aiax. 
gorat, a Voice is then formed, when upon a ſolid Air 
the Breath is incident, which being repercuſfled,js carri. 
2 jr the Ears, after the ſame manner the Eccho is pro. 
duced. . 1 


CHAP. XX. Whether the voice is incorporeal. What i, 
Bos it that gives the Eccho. pas pI 
Duibagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, not the Air makes the 
T Voice, but that Figure which encompaſſeth 
the Air and its ſuperficies, having received a ſtroke, 
gives the Voice, the ſurperficies it {elf is 1ncorporea], 
though with the Body it is moved, as we perceive in a 
ſtaff that is bended, the matter only admits of an infle- 
Ction when the ſuperſicies doth not: According to the 
Stoics, a Voice is Corporeal ; Every thing that is ai 
Agent, or operates, is a Body, a Voice Acts and Operates, 
for we hear it and are ſenſible of it; for it falls and makes 
an Impreſſion on the Ear, as a Seal of a Ring gives its ſi- 
militude upon the Wax, every thing that Creates a de- 
light or moleſtation, harmonious Muſic affects with de- 
light, but diſcord is tireſome and every thing that is mo- 
ved is a bodyʒ for it having its illapſe upon ſmooth places, 
'tis refracted;as when a Ball is caſt againſt a Wall it re- 
bounds, a voice ſpoken in the AÆAgyptian Pyramids is ſo 
broken, that it gives three or four Ecchoes. 


—— 


CHAP. XXI. By what means the Soul is ſenſible, and 
wyhat is the principal and commanding part fit. 
ITTHE Stoics, The higheſt part of the Soul is the com- 
manding part of it, this is the cauſe of Sence, Ap- 
prehenſions, Conſents and Deſires, and this we call the 
rational; part from this Principal and Commander there 
are produced ſeven parts of the Soul, which are convey- 
ed to the Body, and thoſe ſeven parts are inheriting 0 
| | 8 e 
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ere ne Body, as the ſeven Arms in a Polypus; of theſe ſeven 
uh parts. five are aſſigned to the Senſes, Seeing, Hearing, 
«Snelling, Taſting, Touching; Sight is a Spirit which 
nis extended trom the commanding part to the Eyes: 
the Hearing is that Spirit which from the principal reacheth 
to the Ears: Smelling a Spirit drawn from the principal 
Arto the fineſt part of the Noſtrils: Taſting a Spirit exten- 
trug ed from the principal to the Tongue: Touching is a 
ro. spirit which from theprinci pal is drawn to the extremity 
of thoſe Bodies which are obnoxious to a ſenſible Touch; 
oc the reſt, the one called the Spermatical, is a Spirit 
which reacheth from theprincipal to the generating Veſ- 
. Wis: The other, which is the vocal, and termed the 
the voice, is a Spirit extended from the Principal to the 
eth Throat, and thoſe other proper Organs of ſpeaking, and 
ke, N this principal part hath that place in our Spherical Head 
as God hath in the World. e 4. 


l 4 | — — — — 

CHAP. XXIII. Of Reſpiration or Breathing 
ne Mpedocles, The firſt Breath the firſt Animal drew was 
4 when the moiſture in Infants was ſeparated, and by 
chat means an entrance was given to the External Air in- 
N to the gaping Veſlels, the moiſture in them being e- 
25 vacuated, after this the natural heat in a violent force, 
preſſing upon the external Air for a paſſage, begets an 
expiration, but this heat returning to the inward parts 


— 


5 and the Air giving way to it, cauſeth a Reſpiration; the 
e. Keſpiration thus obtained, when the Blood is ſpread 


through the Face it breaks the Air; by the affluence of 
Humours in the Noſtrils, thus iu its receſs it cauſeth Ex- 
piration, but the Air being again forced into thoſe places 
which are emptied of Blood, it cauſeth a Reſpiration, 
to evince which, Aſciepiades propoſeth the inſtance of an 
Hour-Glaſs, which gives the account of time by the run- 
ning of Water, let the Tunnel by which Water is pour- 
ed into the Glaſs, repreſeat the Lungs, then the cauſe 
of Reſpiration is the fineneſs of the inward parts of 
the Breaſt, for thither the outward Air which 1s more 
groſs haſtens, but the Air is forced backward, the Brealt 
not being capable either to receive or want it, but there 
| N 2 e being 
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being always ſome of the more tenuous parts of the 
Air left, ſo that all of it is not exploded to that which 


—yjT—— — — — ́ — 5 * 
* 
7 
XY 


is no longer able to make an attraction, throws the ſu- 
perfluity of it upon the Jungs, the parts of the Body 
mutually concurring to this Function, by the alternate 


_ outward Air: Secondly, Ihe outward Air thus entertain. 


again receive that Air which they imparted to theBreaſt, 
Fourthiy, When this Air then received from the Breaſt, 


when it expels this which was inlinuated into it, the 
HBreaſt admits only of theſe two motions of dilattaion, 
when it draws from the Lungs the Breath, the other 
ot Contraction, when it returns what it did receive. 


CH AP. XXIV. Of the Paſſions of the Body, and mhetbe 


thoſe parts which are affected, but the commanding Patt 


— 


, | . 
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hart 
there remains, the more ponderous external Air with 7 
equal violence if forced; and this he compares to Cup. ¶ aud 
ping Glaſſes, all ſpontaneous breathings are formed hy IM tim 


the contracting of the ſmaller pores of the Lungs, and to 
the Neck, for theſe are at our command. Herophilus at- 


tributes to thoſe Bodies which are in the Nerves, Arte- 


ries and Muſcles, a moving faculty, and the Lungs, are 
affected with a natural deſire of enlarging and contra. 
cting themſelves; further, there is another operation of 
the Lungs by attra9ion of the outward Air, which is a | 


drawn in by the abundance of the external Air; next to C0 
this there is a ſecond natural appetite of the Lungs, the Ml © 


Breaſt pouring upon it ſelf that Breath, and being filled, 


participation of fulneſs and emptineſs, ſo that to Lungs 
pertain four Motions,Firff, When the Lungs receive the 


ed is tranſmitted to the Breaſt : Thirdly, When the Lung; 
they throw it outwards;another when the Breaſt diſchar- 


geth it ſelf of it upon the Lungs; two Contractions, firſt Ml _ 
when the Breaſt draws into it ſelf the Air, the ſecond MI | 


the Soul hath a Sympatheical Condolency with it. 


; F. E Sro:ics ſay, That all the Paſſions are ſeated it 


thoſe parts of the Body which are affected, theSen. 
les have their reſidence in the commanding, part of the 
Soul. Epicurus, All the Paſſions and all the Senſes are it 


is ſubject to no Paſſion. Strato, That all the Paſſions 
| | and 
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and Senſes of the Soul ate in the rational or commanding 
part of it, and are not fixed in thoſe places which are 
affected for in the Soul it ſelf Patience rakes its reſiden ce, 
and this is apparent, in terrible and dolorous, as alſo in 
timerous and valiant Accidents. e 


— —•—— 
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LIB ER. V. 
CCH AP. I. Of Divination. © 
LAT O and the Stoicsthey introduce Divination as 
an Enthuſiaſtical fury, and the Soul it ſelf being of 
2 Divine Conſtitution, and this Prophetic faculty 1s a 
Celeſtial rage or an illapfe of the Divine knowledg in- 
to Men, or by ſome Prophetic Faculties into thoſe two 
parts they diſtributed the Art of Divination. Zenophanes 
and Epicurus utterly refuſe any ſuch art offoretelling fu- 
ture contingencies. Pythagoras rejects all manner of Di- 
vination which is by Sacrifices. Ariſtotle and Diſcearchas 
admit only theſe two kinds of it, a fury by a Divine in- 
ſpiration, or by Dreims ; they deny thelmmoratlity of - 
the Soul, yet they affirm that the mind of Man hath a 
participation of ſomething that is Divine. 


— oo 


CHAP. il; Whence Dreams do ariſe 
Emotritus, ThatDreams arefformed by the Illapſe of 
adventitious repreſentations. Strato, the irratjo- 
nal part of the Soul in Sleep becoming more ſenlible, is 
moved by the rational part of it. Herophilus, that Dreams | 
which are cauſed by Divinelnſtinct havea neceſſary cauſe, 
but Dreams which have their Origin, from a natural cauſe, 
ariſe from the Souls formigg within it lt the Images of 
thoſe things which are convenient for them, and will hap- 
pen to dem]; thoſe, Dreams which are of a Conſtitution 
nit of both theſe have their Ogi trom-the fortuitous 
1ppalſe of Images, as when we ſee thoſe things which 
pleaſe us, thus it happens many times to thoſe per ſonswho 
in their fleep.imagit they embrace their Viſtreſſes. 


x TT 
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CH AP. III. Of the Nature of Generative Seed. eed 


A hat Sperm is that thing which contains in 

it {elf a power of moving, whereby 'tis inabled to 
produce a Being like unto that from whence it was emit. nels 
ted. Pythag orat, That Seed is the ſediment of that which 7 
nouriſheth us, the froth of the pureſt Blood, of the ſame 
nature is the Blood and Marrow of our Bodies. Alcmeon, 
it is part of the Brain. Plato, it 15 the deflux of the ſpi- 
nal Marrow. Epicurus, That it is a fragment torn from 
the Body and Soul. Democritas, That Sperm proceeds M'* © 
from all the parts of the Body, and chiefly a the I Or! 
Principal parts of Bodies (viz) the Carneous Fibres and 
Bones. Es „ 


RES.” HAP. IV. Whether the Sperm be 4a Boch. "ra 

Auſippus and Zeno, Tis a Body, and it is a fragment 
of the Soul. Pythagoras, Plato and Ariſtotle, that 
thegpermatic faculty is Incorporeal as the Mind is which 
moves the Body, but the effuſed Matter is Corporeal. 


Emiſſion as Men do. 
nbagoras, Epicurus, Democritus, That Women have t. 
a Seminal Projection, their Spermatic Veſſels are h 
inverted, and it is uſe that makes *em have a Venereal 
Appetite. Ariſtotle and Plato, That they emit a mate- Ml * 
rial moiſture, as Sweat we ſee produced by Exerciſe and Ml | 
Labour, but that moiſture has no Spermatic Power. Hy- 
po, that Women have a Seminal Emiſſion, but not after 
the mode of Men, for it contributes nothing to Gene- 
ration, it runs out of the Matrix, and therefore ſome 
Women without Coition, eſpecially Widows, give the 
ſeed; there are that aſſert from Men the Bones, from 
Women the Fleſh proceeds. ” 8 


CH A P. V. 5 Whether omen do give 4 Spermatic 


— J 


1 P. VI. How is it that Conceptions are made. 
Proceeding Purgation extending the Matrix, the 
 Menſtruaces attracting from the whole Bulk the 
*.,, . purelt part of Blood, and this is likewiſe in the Serin 
e | "= 
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ed of Man, this is the Conception; on the contrary 
there is a failure by the impurity and flatuouſneſs of the 
Womb, by the Paſſions of Fear and Grief,by the weak- 
neſs of Women, and the decay of ſtrength in Men. 


CHAP. VII. After what manner Males and Females are 
| Generated. 


1 Mpedecles, That Heat and Cold give the difference 
in the Generation of Males and Females: Hence is 
eds Nic that Hiſtories acquaint us that the firſt Men had their 
the Original in the Eaſtern and Southern parts of the World. 
and Parmenides 15 of opinion perfectly contrariant, he affirms 

that Men firſt ſprouted out of the Northern Earth, for 
their Bodies are more bulky, Women out of theSouthern, 
tor theirs are more rare and fine. Hipponax, the more 
compacted and ſtrong ſperm, the more fluid and weak 


5 diſcriminate the Sexes. Anaxagoras and Parmenides, that 
ch the Seed of the Man being caſt from his right fide into 
che right fide of the Womb, or from the left ſide of the 
Man into the left ſide of the Womb, then there is the 

1. Generation of the Male, of Females when there is an 


alteration in the courſe of Nature. Leophanes, whom 

Ariſtotle makes mention of. aſſigns the Generation of Men 
ve to the right Teſticles, of Women to the left. Lauſcippus, 
re he gives the reaſon of it to the alteration or diverfity of 
al parts, according to their prevalency, the Man hath a 
WW Yard, the Female the Matrix, as to any other reaſon he 
dis ſlent. Democritus, The Male and Female parts are 
common to both; tho Generation is according to the 
powerful influence of either of them. Hipponaæ, if the 
ſpermatical faculty be more effectual, the Male, if the 
Nutritive Aliment, the Female is Generated. Ms 


CHAP. VIII, By what means it is that Monſtrous Births 
5 are effected. I 
| Mpedocles, That Monſters receive their Origination 
from the abundance or defect of Matter, or that 
it i divided into parts which are ſuperabundant, or elſe 
there is an error by a lapſe into an improper receptacle, 
aud thus he perfumes he hath given all the cauſes of 
Weds p N + Monſtruous >. 
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Monſtrous Conceptions. Strato, that it comes from th, 


Addition, Subſtraction, Tranſpoſition of the Seed 


— b ; : 6 : | or 
the Diſtenſiqn or Inflamation of the Matrix. N 


CHAP. IX. How comes it to paſs that a Womans too fre. 
quent Converſation with a Man, binders Conception, 
iT YDbcles the Phyſician, That no Genital ſperm is pro. 
jetted, or if there be in a le quantity than Na. 
ture requires, or that there is no prolific faculty in it, or 
by reaſon that there is a deficiency of a due proportion 
of that cold Moiſture and Drinels ; or that there is ake. 
ſolution of the Generative parts. The Stoics attribute ſte. 
rility to the obliquity of the Yard, by which means iti; 
not able to ejaculate ſperm in a due manner,or from the 
unproportionable magnitude of the parts, the Matrix 
being fo count racted as not in a capacity to receive. Era. 
ſiſtratus aſſigns it to the Wombs being more callous, or 
more carneous, thinner or ſmaller than nature does re. 
quire. e 


CHAP. X. VWhence is it that one Birth gives two of 
three Children. | 3 
L pe docles afſirms, T hat the ſuperabundance of Sperm, 
Land the Diviſion of it, cauſes the bringing forth ot 
two or three Infants. Aſclepiades, it is performed from the 
excellent quality of the Sperm, after the manner that from 
the Root of one Barley Corn twoor threę ſtalks do grow 
Fperm that is of this quality, is the moſt prolific. Eraſi- 
ſtratus, that Super fætations happen to Women as to ir: 
rational Creatures, for if the Womb be well purged 
and very clean, then there will be divers Births. The 
Stores, it ariſeth from the various receptacles that are in 
the Womb, when the Seed illapſes into the firit or ſe- 
cond of them, then there are Conceptions upon Con- 
ception, and two or three Infants are born. 


CHAP. XI. Whence is it that Children reſemble thei 
5 Parents and Progenitors, 1 
uE ſimilitude of Children to their Parents pro- 

A. cceds from the yigorous prevalency of the Gene- 
&. TOTS + Ty en 
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rating Sperm; the diſſimilitude from the evaporation of 


the natural heat. Parmenides, when theSpermis ejaculated 


from the right ſide of the Womb, then the Infant gives 
the reſemblance of the Father, it from the left, 'tis ſtam- 
ped with the ſimilitude of the Mother. The Stoics, That 
the whole Body and Soul give the Sperm, and therefore 
reſemblances ariſe from thoſe Chaxatters and Images 
which are of their own proper kind and nature, as a 
Painter draws his Image in Colours ſimilar to that he 
intends to Copy out; the Women they have a concur- 
rent emiſſion of Seed, if the Feminine Seed have the pre- 


dominancy, then the Child reſembles the Mother ; if 
the Maſculine, the Father. «+ In 


14 ͤ — 


gu —— 
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CHAP. XII. How comes it to paſs that Children have a 
greater Similitude with Strangers than with their Parents? 


happens caſually and fortuitouſly, for when the 
Sperm of the Man and Woman are too much refrigera- 


ted, then Children carry a diſſimilitude to their Parents. 
Empedoclet, A Woman when ſhe Concei ves, impreſſes a 


ſhape upon the Infant, for oft- times Women have been 


enamoured with Images and Statues, and the Children 


which were born of them gave their ſimilitudes. The 
Stoics, That the reſemblances flow from the ſimpathy 


and conſent of Minds, the inſertion of eſfluvia's and rays, 


not by thoſe Images or Pictures. 


C H A P. XIIl. Whence ariſeth Barrenneſ; in Women 
| and Impotency in Men. "4 


PHE nt Se be Serrſiy fo Wh- 


men ariſeth from the : 
any ways thus affected, there will be a Barrenneſs; if it 


be more cendenſed or more enlarged, or more callous, or 


1 0 » 5 0 , ' - ; N 
more carneous, or if it be more languid, or there be an 


Atrophy or vicious diſtemper of Body; or laſtly, if the 


Womb ſuffers an avulſion, or diſtorted Configuration. 


Diccles he holds, that the Sterility in Men ariſeth from 
ſome of theſe cauſes, Either that they cannot at all eja- 


cula te any Sperm, or if they do, is is leſs than nature dotn 


require, 


TM E greateſt part of Phyſicians affirm, That this 


omb, for if it be after 
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require, or elſe there is no generative faculty in the 
Sperm, or the Genital Members are flagging, or from 
the obliquity of the Yard. The Stoies attribute the cauſe 
of Sterillity to the contrariant qualities and diſpoſitions 
of thoſe who lie with one another; but if it chance that 
theſe Perſons are ſeparated, and there happen a Con- 
junction of thoſe who are of a ſuitable temperament,then 
there's acommixture according to Nature, and by this 
means an Infant is formed. ke 


CHAP. XIV. Ho comes it to paſs that Mules are 
2 e 
XLoemeæon, That the Barrenneſs of the Male Mules 
ariſeth from the thinneſs of the Genital Sperm, 
that is, the Seed is too chill; the Female Mules are 
barren, for they are not open to admit a paſſage, and 
this he himſelf avers. Empedocles, the Matrix of the 
| Mules are fo ſmall, fo depreſſed, ſo narrowed, ſo in- 
vertedly growing to the Belly, that the Sperm cannot 
be regularly emitted. or if it couid, there was no capa- 
city to receive it. Diocles concurs in this Opinion with 
him, for, ſaith he, that in our Anatomical diſſection of 
Mules, we have ſeen that their Matrixes are of ſuch con- 
figurations, and *tis poſſible that there may be the ſame 
reaſon why ſome Women are Barren. OY 


1 * 


CHA P. XV. Whether the Infant in the Mathers Womb 


be an Animal. 


Dato, That theEmbriois an Animal, for being contain- 
= 7 ed in the Mothers Womb, Motion and Aliment are 
imparted to it. The Stoics, tis not an Animal, but to be 
_ accounted part of the Mothers Belly, like as we ſee the 
Fruit of Trees, they are eſteemed partoſ the Trees, un- 
til it be full ripe, then it falls and ceaſeth to belong to the 
Tree, and thus it is with the Embrio. Empedocles, that the 
Embris is not an Animal, yet whil'ſt it remains in the 
Belly it breathes the firſt Breath chat it draws, as an Ani- 
mal is when the Infant is newly born, then the Child ha- 


ving 
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ving its moiſture ſeparated, the extraneous Air making 
an entrance into the empty places, a reſpiration is cauſed 
in the Infant, by the empty Veſſels receiving of it. Dioge- 
nes, that Infants are born inanimate, yet they have a 
natural heat, but preſently when the Infant is caſt into 
the open Air, it draws its natural heat into the Lungs, 
and ſo becomes an Animal. Herophilus acknowledgeth 
that Infants have a natural, but not ai Animal motion, 
and that the Nerves are the cauſe of that, motion, that 
then they become Animals when being firſt born, they 

ſuck in ſomething of the air. 8 


CHAP. XVI HowEmbrio's are nouriſhed,or the Infant 

5 in the Belly receives its Aliment. i IE 
D; mocritus and Epicurut, That the Embrio's in theWomb 

receive their Aliment by the mouth, for we per- 
ceive as ſoon as ever the Infant is horn, it applies its mouth 
to the Breaſt; in the Veſſels of Women our underſtan- 
ding concludes, there are little Dugs, and that the Em- 
brio's have ſmall mouths by which they receive their nu- 
triment; the Sroics, by the Secundines and Navel they 
partake of their Aliment, and therefore Midwives in- 
ſtantly after their Birth bind them and open the Infants 
mouth that it may receive another ſort of Aliment; 
Alcmeon that they receive their nouriſhmeat from every 
part of the Body; as a Spunge ſucks in Water. : 


— 


CH AP. XVII. at pars of the Body is firſt formed 
in the Womb. e 
NE Steics, That the whole Embrio is formed at the 
ä ſame time. Aviſtotle, As the Keel of a Ship is firſt 
made, ſo that the firſt part that is formed is the Loins. 
Alcmæon, the Head, for that is the commanding and the 
principal part of the Body; the Phyſicians, the Heart, in 
it are the Veins and Arteries; ſome there are, the great 
Toe ĩs firſt formed, others affirm the Navel. 55 


x 
. * 


enn 
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CHA p. XVIII. Whenrce is it that Infants, born in the 
Seventh Month, are born alive. CY 
17 ris That when the human race took firſt its 
Original from the Earth, the Sun was ſo ſlow in its 
motion, that then one day in its length was equal to ten 
Months, as now they are ; in proceſs of time one Day 
became as long as ſeven Months are, and there is the 
reaſon that 'thoſe Infants which are born at the end of 
ſeven Months or ten' Months, they are born alive; the 
Courſe of Nature ſo diſpoſing, that in one day or one 
night, the Infant ſhould be born and increaſed ; Timer: 
faid not ten Months, but he ſuppoſes that nine ſuffices 
by reaſon that from the firſt conception there is the re- 
_ tention of the Menſtruas, and ſo it may generally paſs for 
{even Months when really there are not ſeven, for they 
may know that ſo many Months may happen before a 
Woman be purged of her Menſtruas; Polippus and Diocles 
they acknowledge that the eighth Month gives a Vital 
Birth to the Infant, though the life of it is more faint 
and languid; many therefore we ſee born in that Month 
die out of meer weakneſs, though we ſee many born in 
that Month arrive at the ſtate of Man, yet they affirm 
it Children be born in that Month they ought not to be 
_ Preſerved; Ariſtotle and Hippocrates, that if the Woman 
continues the Child in the Womb ſeven Months, if then 
the Child falls from her and be born alive, yet it ought 
not to be nouriſhed and ſuſtained, for the Navel be- 
ing very languid renders, the Birth of theChild very dit- 
_ ficult and troubleſome, it cauſeth-an Atrophy in the In- 
fant; but if the Infant continues nine Months in the 
Womb, and then breaking forth from the Woman, it is 
intire and perfect; Polippus, that an hundred eighty two 
Days and an half; do ſuffice for the hringing forth of a 
living Child; that is in ſix Months, in which ſpace of 
time the Sun moves from one Tropic to the other, and 
this is called ſeven Months, for the Days which are over- 
plus in the ſixth are accounted to give the ſeventh Months; 
thoſe Children which are born in the eighth Month can- 
not live, for the Infant then falling from the Womb, rhe 
| : T7 Navel, 
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Navel, which is the cauſe of nouriſhment, being affected 
with pain is the reaſon that the Infant languiſhes, and 
hath an Atrophy;the Mathematicians, that eight Months 
are enemies to every Birth, ſeyen are friends and kind to 
it; the Signs of the Zodiac are then enemies when they 
tall upon thoſe Stars which are Lords of Houſes, What 
jufant is then born will have a Life ſhort and unfortunate, 
thoſe Signs of the Zodiac which are Malevolent and in- 
jurious to Generation, are thoſe eight computed for one 
Sign till you come to the ſeventh after; ſuch are the Ram 
unſociable with Scorpio, the Bull wit hSagitarius; the Twins 
with the Goat, the Crab with Aquarius, the Lion with 
Piſces, the Virgin with Aries, upon this reaſon thoſe In- 
fants that are born in the ſeventh or tenth Months are 
like to live, but thoſe in the eighth Month will die. 


— — 


CH AP. XIX. Of the Generation of Animals, 
Animals are begotten, and whether they are abn. 
70 corruption. . 


” Cane: 28.4 4 x,0 1 DG 


- the World had an Original, do likewiſe aſſert that 


all Animals are generated and corrupted; the followers 
of Epicurus, Who gives an Eternity to the World, affirm 
the Generation of Animals ariſeth from the vario per- 
mutation of parts mutually among themſelves, for they 
are parts of the World with them; -Anaxagoras and 
Euripides CONCUT : f te 


A different change gives various forms. 

Anaximanders opinion is that the firſt Animals were 
generated but of moiſture, and they were encloſed in 
Barks, on which thorns grow; but in proceſs of time 
they became' bigger, this thorny bark with which they 
were covered being broken, they became more harde- 
ned, and they lived but for a very ſhort ſpace of 
time. Empedocles; That the firſt Generation of 


Animals and Plants was by no means compleated, the © BK 


parts were disjoyned for they would not admit of an uni- 
on: The ſecond preparation for their being generated, 
when their parts were united and appeared iu the form 
of a Spectre, the third preparation for generation be: 
. . | IV en 


—_ 


Zenes, That this fort of Animals are partakers of Intel- 
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when their parts mutually amongſt themſelves, gave a 
being to one another; the fourth, when the parts not 
being aſſimulated one to another, as though they con- 
ſiſted of Earth and Water, but theſe parts among them- 
{elves ſome were generated, as aliment,and that which 
is condens'd, others were generated as the form and 
beauty of Women, operating a proritation by the mo- 
tion of the Spermatic Veſſels, in all forts of Animals 
are diſcriminated by their proper Temperament and 
Conſtitution, ſome are carried by a proper appetite and 
inclination to Water, ſome to breathe in the Air, until 
they partake of a more fiery quality; but thoſe that are 
heavier incline to the Earth; but thoſe Animals whoſe 
parts are of a juſt, equal Temperament, their Breaſts 
R te SS 5 e 


9 
2 OI — 


CHA P. XX. How many Species of Animals there are, 
aud whether all Animals have the Endowments of Senſe 
and Reaſon. p e 
ere is a certain Treatiſe of Ariſtotle, in which 
1 Animals are diftributed into four kinds, Ter- 
reſtrial, Aqueous, Foul and Heavenly, and there are not 
only Animals Terreſtrial, but there are Animals in thoſe 
Heavenly Orbs, which are endowed with Reaſon, and 
are Immortal. Democritus and Epicurus, that all Animals 
which have their reſidence in the Heavens are by them 
eſteemid Rational. Anaxagoras, that all Animals have 
only that reaſon which is Operative, but not that which 
is Paſſive, which is juſtly ſtiled the Interpreter of the 
Mind, and is like the Mind it ſelf. Plato, The Souls 
of all thoſe who are ſtiled Brutes, they are Rational; 
but by the evil Conſtitution of their Bodies, and becauſe | 
they have a want of a diſcurſive faculty, they appear 
not ſo to be; this is manifeſted in Apes and Dogs, theſe 
give an inarticulate, but not an articulate ſound. Dio- 


ligence and Air, but by reaſon of the goodneſs in ſome 
parts of them, and by the ſuperfluity of moiſture 1n 
others, they neither enjoy underſtanding or ſenſe, but 

they are affected as Madmen are, the commandiag rati- 
onal Part 1s. ' CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. What time is required to ſhape the Parts 
| of Animals in the Womb. 


Mpedocles, The Joints of Men begin to be formed 

from the 38th day, and their ſhape is compleated 
in the nine and fortieth. Aſclepiades, That Male Embrio's 
by reaſon of a greater natural heat have their parts be- 
gun to be formed in the 26th day: Many are ſooner, 
and that they are compleated in all their parts on the goth 
day, but the parts of the Females are articulated to two 
Months, but by the defect of heat are not conſummated 
till the fourth, but the Members of Brutes they are 
compleated at various times, according to the Com- 
mixture of the Elements of which they conſiſt, 


CHAP. XXII. Of what Elements each of the Members 

; , A « ⁰ͤꝛRn 7; | 
Mpedocles, The fleſhy parts of us are conſtituted by 
JL. the contemperation of the four internal Elements 
in us, the Earth and Fire being mix'd in a double pro- 
portion make the Veins, but when it happens that the 
Nerves are refrigerated by the Air, then the Nails are 
made;the Earth and Water, which are within the Body, 
give the Bones; duly mixt together, produce Sweat and 
Tears which flow from theſe Bodies of ours. 


dt. * * ——_— ** ** 


CH AP. XXIII. What are the Cauſes of Sleep aad Death. 
A Lemeaon, That Sleep is cauſed when the Blood re- 
A treats to the concourſe of the Veins, but when 
the Blood diffuſes it ſelf, then we awake, but when there 
is a total retirement of theBlood,and a full refrigeration, 
then Men die. Empedocles, An immoderate cooling of 
the Blood cauſeth ſleep, but a total remotion of hear 
from Blood cauſeth death. Dzogenes, when all the Blood 
is ſo diffuſed as that it fills all the Veins, and forces the 
Air contained in them to the Back and to the Belly, that 
is below it,the Breaſt being thereby more heated, thence 
ſleep ariſes, but if every thing that is airy in the Breaſt 
forſakes the Veins, then Death ſucceeds. Plato and the 
Sroics,that fleep ariſeth from the relaxation of the ſenſt- . 
. . . tire 
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tive Spirit, it not receiving ſuch a remiſſion as Wind 
doth upon Earth, but ſo that, thatSpirit is carried about 
the inteſtine parts of the Eye-brows, in which the prin- 
cipal part has its reſidence, then Death enſues, there 
being a total remiſſion of the ſenſitive Spirit. = 

CHAP. XXIV. When and from whence the Perfection 


of a Man commences. 


T kxaclitus and the Stoics, That Men begin their 


compleatneſs when the ſecond Septinary of Vears 
begins, about which time the ſeminal Serum is emitted; 


Trees firſt begin their Perfection when they give their 


Seeds, till then they are immature, imperfect and un- 


fruitful, after the ſame manner a Man is compleated in 


the ſecond Septinary of Years, and is capable of Lear- 
ning and Diſcipline. AE 


06 HAP. XXV. Whether Sleep or Death  appertains to 


* of the Soul or Body. DO: 
- Rriſtorle's Opinion; That the Soul and Body both 
{A flkepand die; and theſe proceed from that mot- 
ſture, which is ſubjected in the Breaſt, and that Aliment 
which is in the Stomach, and aſcends to thoſe places 
which are about the Head ; and this cools that heat 
which is in the heart: Death is the perfect Refrigeration 


Re 


of all heat in the Body, but Death is only of the Body 


and not of the Soul, for the Soul is immortal. Anaæa- 
goras, Sleep makes the operations of the Body to ceaſe, 


tts a corporeal paſſion and affects not the Soul; Death 
is the ſeparation of the Soul from the Body. Licippus, 
that ſleep is only of the Body, which is thus cauſed, when 
the ſmaller particles immoderately evaporate from the 

natural heat, that makes Death; but theſe affeQions of 


death and ſleep are of the Body, not of the Soul. Empedo- 
cles, That death is nothing elſe but ſeparation of thoſe 


fiery parts, by which Man is compoſed, and according 
to this ſentiment both Body and Soul die, but ſleep is 
only a ſmaller ſeparation of the fiery Qualities. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXVI. How Plants have their Augmentation. 


Lato and Empedocles, That Plants are Animals and are 

informed with a Soul; of this there are clear Ar- 
guments; for they bave trembling and ſhaking and their 
Branches are extended, when the Woodmen bend them 
they yield but in their retura to their former ſtraitneſs 
and ſtrength to one another. Ariſtorte doth grant that 
they live, but that they are not Animals; for Animals 
are affected with Appetite, Senſe and Reaſon, The 
Stoics and Epicureans deny that they are informed with a 
Soul, by reafon that all ſorts of Animals have either 
Senſe, Appetite or Reaſon, but Plants are fortuitoully, 
nor are they product of the Soul. Empedotles, The 
firſt of all Animals were Trees, and they ſprang from 
the Earth before tbe Sun in its Motion, enriched the 
World, and before Days and Nights were diſtinguiſh- 
ed; but by the harmony which is in the Conſtitution 
they partake of a Maſculine and Feminine Nature, and 
they increaſe by that heat, which is exalted out of the 
Earth, for they are parts belonging to it, Itke as En- 
brios in the Womb are parts of the Womb. Fruits in 
Plants are excreſſences proceeding from Water and Fire, 
but the Plants being dried up for want of Water, 
by the heat of Summer the Leaves fall, yet in ſome 
Trees theLeaves remain, and in theOliue, Laurel and Palm, 
tue differences of their moiſture and juice ariſes from 
„the multitude of Particles and various other Cauſes, for 
they are diſcriminated by the various particles that feed 
„ them, and this is apparent in Viaes, for that difference 
t vwhich we ſee in the choiceſt Vines, flow not from the 
e {Wi nltitude of their particles, but from the foil, from 
f onence they receive the Nutriment. ; oh 


CHAP. XXVIL 


From whence it it that the Moon recei- 


3 des her Liglt. LE; 
E Animals are nouriſhed by the adminiſtring 
to them that which is proper to their own Na- 
ture, they are augmented by the application of heat, 
ve ſubſtraction of either of which makes them to lan- 
7 e 7 gullh _ 


and appear, wherefore it is clear to us that a Fever 1 
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guiſh and decay; the ſtature of Men in this preſent Age, Naefe- 
if compared with the magnitude of thoſe Men which Naefe. 


were firſt produced, is no other but a meerlnfancy,com. Wharr 
pared with the preſent ſtate of Manhood. dick 


CH AP. XXVIII. Whence is it that in Animals there art Gilp 
Appetites and Pleaſures. 
H AT the want of thoſe Elements which com- 


1 poſe Animals, give to them Appetite, Pleaſures Hof t 
Spring from humidity, from the remotion of dan— 
gers and ſuch like things as preturbations, &c. 


CHAP. XXIX. What is the cauſe of a Fever, or whe: 
ther it is that Aſfection of the Body annext to a primary paſſion, 
Kaſiſtratus gives this definition of a Fever, A Fever 
is a quick Motion of Blood, not produced by our 
conſent, it falls upon the Veſſels of the Lungs; this we 
Tee in the Sea, it is in at ſerene calm, when nothing di- 
ſturbs it, but then it is in motion, when a violent pre- 
_ ternatural Winds blows upon it, it rageth and is circled 
with Waves; after this manner it is in the Body Man, 
when the Blood is in a nimble agitation, then it fall 
upon thoſe Veſſels in which the Spirits are; and there {Mic 
being in an extraordinary heat, it fires the whole Bod); 
the opinion that 1 Fever is an Appendix to a proceding , 
aftection , pleaſeth him. Dzocles, he proceeds after this A 
manner; Thoſe things which are internal and latent 
are manifeſted by thoſe which externally break forth 


annexed to ſuch paſſions and affections, theſe are wounds 
inflaming Tumors inguinary abſceſſes. | 


Pani 


_ CHAP. XXX. Of Health, Sickneſs and Old Age. 

A E£tmaon, The Preſerver ef Health is a juſt and 

equal proportion of the qualities of heat, and 
moiſture, and drineſs, bitterneſs and ſweetneſs, and the 
other qualities ; on the contrary the prevailing Empire 
of one above the reſt is the cauſe of Diſeaſes and Au- 
thor of Deſtruction, let the cauſe be what it will; if 
there bean exceſs of Heat or Cold, or from exceſs and 


defect, 
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defect, as we ſee in ſome Perſons, that there may be a 
defect 'of Blood, or the Prain, therefore Health is the 
harmonious Commixture of the Elements. Diocles, 
Sickneſs, for the moſt part proceeds from the irregular 
diſpoſition of the Elements in the Body, for that makes 
an ill Habit or Conſtitution of it. Eraſoſtratus, That 


ruptions : On the contrary, Health is the Moderation 
of the Diet, and the taking that which is convenient and 
ſufficient for us: *Tis the unanimous Opinion of the 
Sroics, That the want of heat brings old Age: That 


ann therefore at thirty Years ot Age they are ancient 


Men, their Bodies being exceſſively heated and ſcorched 
dur by the Sun: In Brirazy, That Region being more cold, 
we rerfons begin to grow Old when they have lived an 
di- Hundred and twenty Years, the coldneſs of the Country 


In 
ls Bodies, for they are condensd and robuſt. and by con- 
Te e le the ee 

3 


ws WA Breviate x; A 3 ſhewing chat 


is than the Poets. ; 


ds 

ade Engliſh out of the Greek, by William Bax 

4 ter, Gent. 
dA, Cantus hath been taken to tsk by RL 7 
d being improbubly feignd, impenetr able by Steel, ] 


je and impaſſible in his Body; and ſo, 


e Deſcending into Hell without a wound, 
And with found foot parting in two the ground. 


ſckneſs is canſed by the exceſs of Digeſtion and Sor. 


thoſe Perſons in whom heat more abounds. live the 
longer. Aſclepiades, That the Agypti ans ſoon grow old, 


protects them from the violence of the heat; the Bodies 
of the Ethiopians are more fine and thin, they Who live 
in Northern Countries have a contrary ſtate of their 


at the Stoics ſpeak greater Improbapilities 
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his Native City, and other ſuch like great Calamities 


Precipice, is not tortured when on the Rack, takes no 


WMWVreſtling he is ſtill unconquerable, when he is encom- 
paſſed with a Rampire he is not to be Beſieged, and 
when ſold by his Enemies, he is not to be made a Pri- 


for Battle: But the Sro/cs wiſe Man was yeſterday moſt 


become of a wrinkled, pale Fellow, and (as eſchylus 


, aGallant, God-like and Beauteous Perſon. The God- 
deſs. Minerva took fromDlyſſes his Wrinkles, Baldneſs and 
Detormity, to make him appear a handſom Man. But 
_ theſe Mens wife Man, though old Age quits not his 
Body, but contrariwiſe ſtill lays on and heaps more upon 
it, though he remains ( for inſtance), hump-back'd, 

toothleſs, one-ey'd, is yet neither deformed, disfigured, 
nor ill-favour'd. For as Beetles are ſaid to relinquiſh 
| Perfumes, and to put ſue 


-Thh Stoics Improbabilities, &c. Vol. III. 


But the Stoies Lapithite, as if they had carved him out 
of the very Adamantine Matter of Impoſſibility it ſelf, Le 
though he is not invulnerable, nor exempt.from either i ed 
ſickneſs or pain, yet remains fearleſs,regretleſs,tavincible MW 52 
and unconſtrainable in the midſt of wounds,dolours and 
torments, and in the very ſubverſions of the Walls of 


196 


Again, Pindar's Cenens is not wounded when ſtruck; 
but the Stoics wiſe Man is not detained when ſhut up in 
a Priſon, ſuffers no compulſion by being thrown down 2 


hurt by being burnt, and when he catches a fall in 


ſoner : Being iu no better a caſe than thoſe Ships that Wl 4 
have inſcrib'd upon them, A PROSPEROUSM: 


VOYAGE,PROTEC T ING PROV1I- 


( 
DENCE, A PRESERVATIVE AGAINST 
DANGERS, and yet for all that endure Storms, are 


_ miſerably ſhatter'd and overturn'd. Euripides's Jolaus of 
a feeble, ſuperauunated, old Man, by means of a cer- 


tain Prayer, became on a ſuddain youthful and ſtrong 


Deteſtable and the worſt of Villians, but to day is 
changed on a ſuddain into a ſtate of Vertue, and is 


* 


Of an old ſickly Wretch with ſtiteh in's Back, 
Diſtent with reading pains as on a Rack;, 


fter ill Scents ; ſo Stoical 
Love 
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Love having ns'd it ſelf to the moſt foul and deform- 


ed Perſons, if by means of Philoſophy they change into 
good Form and Comelineſs, becomes preſently diſgu- 
ſted. He that in the Sroics account was in the Fore- 
noon (for example) the worſt Man in the World, is 
in the Afternoon the beſt of Men. And he that falls 
alleep a very Sot, Dunce, Miſcreant and Brute, nay, 
and by Jove a Slave and a Beggar to boot; riſes up 
the ſame day a Prince, a Rich and a Happy Man (and 


which is yet more) a Wiſe, Juſt, Determin'd and an 


Unprepoſſeſſed Perſon : Not by ſhooting forth out of a 


young and tender Body a downy Beard, or the ſprouting 


Tokens of mature Youth : but by having in a feeble, 


ſoft, unmanful and undetermin'dmind, a perfect Intelleck, 


a conſummate Prudence, a Godlike Diſpoſition,an unprejudic'd 


Science, and an wnalterable Habit {his Viciouſneſs with- 
out giving the leaſt Ground firſt in order to it) yea, 1 
had almoſt (aid, becoming in an inſtant of time of the 
vileſt Brute a ſort of Hero, Genius or God. For he 
that receives his Vertue from the Soics Portico may 


ys: ; 5 
5 Al what thor wilt, it ſhall be granted thee. 

[t brings Wealth along with it, it contains Kingſhip 
ia it, it confers Fortune, it renders Men Froſperous, 
and makes them to want nothing, and to have a ſuf- 


ſiciency of every thing, though they have not one 
 Drachm of Silver in the Houſe. The Fabular Rela- 
tions of the i oets are ſo careful of Decorum, that they 


never leave a Hercules deſtitute of neceſſar ies, but thoſe 
till ſpring, as out of ſome Fountain, as well for him 
a: for his Companions. But he that hath received of 


the Stoics Amalthea, becomes indeed a Rich Man, but 
he begs his Vi*tuals of other Men; he is a King, but 


reſolves Syogiſms tor hire; he is the only Man that hath 


all Th:ngs, but yet pays Rent for the Houſe he lives in, 
and ofteatimes buys Bread with borrow'd Money, or 


ciſe begs it of thoſe that have nothing themſelves. The 
King of Ithaca begs with a deſign tha none may Know 
who he is, and makes himſelf P 
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As like a dirty, ſorry Beg gar, | bs 

as he can: But that is of the Portico while he bawls and 
ITys out; [ts only that am a King, It's 1 only that am 4 
Rich Man, is yet many times ſeen at other Peoples Doors 
On poor Hipponax prey, ſome pity take, 
| Beſiow an old caſt Coat for Heavens ſake, 

I'm well nigh dead with Cold, and all oer quake. 
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Done intl Engliſh by T. C. 4% 
e Queſtion I. a 


Whether midi our Caps lis fit to talk Learned) 


and Philoſophixe 2 


Ome, my near Soſſius Sencio, imagin, that this 
Sentence wintw wnjeore aονd u, WAS principally 
deſign'd againſt the Stewards of a Feaſt, who are 


_ uſually troubleſome, and preſs Liquor too much upon the 
Gueſts, For the Peres in Sicily (as I am inform'd) cal- 
led the Steward HH, a Remembrancer: Others 


think that this Proverb admoniſheth the Gueſts to for- 
get every thing that is ſpoken or done .in-Company ; 


and agreeably to this, the Ancients uſed to confecrate 


forgetfulneſs, with a Ferula to Bacchus, thereby intima- 
ting, that we ſhould either not remember any irregula- 
rity committed in Mirth and Company, or apply a 


gentle and childiſh correction to the Faults : but be- 


cauſe you are of Opinion, That (as Euripides ſays) to 
forget abſurdities indeed is a piece of Wiſdom - but to 
FF 5 „ on; 1 : 33 I F deliver 


„ 2. OR: I 


An 


would have ſpoil'd all Mirth and Converſation; but! 
do not think there's the ſame Reaſon to forbid Philoſo— 
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deliver over to oblivion all ſort of Diſcourſe that merry 
Meetings do uſually produce, is not only repugnant to 
that endearing quality that moſt allow to an entertain- 
ment, but againſt the known Practice of the greateſt 
Philoſophers ; for Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, Speuſippus, 
Epicurus, Prytanis, Hieronymus, Dion the Academic have 
thought ita worthy and noble Employment to deliver 
down to us thoſe Diſcourſes they had at Table; and 


of thoſe ſcatter'd Topics, which both at Rome and Greece 
amidſt our Cups and Feaſting we have diſputed on, in 


each containing ten Problems, and the reſt fhall quickly 
follow, if theſe find good acceptance, and do not ſem 
altogether fooliſh and impertinent. 5 
The firſt Queſtion is, Whether at Table tis allowable to 
Philoſophixe? For I remember at a Supper at Athens this 
doubt was ſtarted, Mhether at a merry Meeting iwas fit to 
ſe Philoſophical Diſcourſe, and how far it might be uſed; 
And Ariſto preſently cry'd out, What then, tor Heavens 
ſake, are there any that baniſh, Philoſophy from Com- 
pany and Wine? And, I replied, Ves. Sir, there are, 
and ſuch, as with a grave Scoff tell us, That Philoſophy; 
like the Matron of the Houſe, ſhould never be heard at 

a merry Entertainment; and commend the Cuſtom of 
the Perſians, who never let their Wives appear, but 
Drink, Dance and Wanton with their Whores : This 


they propoſe for us to imitase, they permit us to have 


Mimics and Muſic at our Feaſts, but forbid Philofophy ; 


| ſhe, forſooth, being very unfit to be wanton with us, 
and we in a bad condition to be ſerious; and ſecrates te 


Fhetorician, When at a drinkiag bout, ſome begg'd him 
to make a Speech, only returned, With thoſe things in 
whichIhave sil the time doth not ſuit; and in thoſe things 
with which the time ſuits, I have no Still. And Cato cried _ 
out, By Bacchus he ſaid right, he might haye ſworn to 
it, if he defign'd to make ſuch long-windedDiſcourſes as 


phy, as to take away Rhetoric from our Feaſts ; for 
„ a Philoſophy 


obedience to your commands I have ſent three Books, ;- 


ſince *tis yourPleaſure that I ſhould gather up the chiefeſt 5 
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Pleaſures, to regulate and adjuſt them, to proportion MW che 


wers we to Feaſt as thoſe that entertain'd Oreſtes, were 


voice the greateſt freedom, Ithink 'cis fooliſh and abſurd 


ſophy a place in theſe Feaſts, as if not able to confirm 
by practice, what by precepts it inſtruts ; and when 


| And when you ſeem'd concern'd, and urged us ; to q peak 


Company we have; for if the greater part of the Gueſts 


chus. Wine with the Muſes (Learning) as well as with 
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Philoſophy is quite of another Nature, ?tis an Art of 
Living, and therefore muſt be admitted into every part 
of our Converſation, into all our gay Humours and our 


the time, and keep them from exceſs ; unleſs, perchance 
upon the ſame ſcoffing pretence of Gravity they would 
banzh Temperance, Juſtice and Moderation: ?Tis true, 


filence enjoyn'd by Law, that might be ſomewhat, and ft 
prove a mean cloak of i gnorance; but if Bacchus be really 
Aer O-, 2 loſer of every thing, and chicfly takes off al 
reſtraints and bridles from the Tongue, and gives the 


to deprive that time, in which we are uſually moſt 
talkative of the moſt uſeful and profitable Diſcourſe; 

and in ourSchools to diſpute of the Offices of Company, 
in what conſiſts the Excellence of a Gueſt, how Mirth, 
Feaſting and Wine are to be uſed, and yet deny Philo- 


you affirm'd that none ought to oppoſe what Crato ſaid, 


but determine what ſorts of Fhiloſophical Topics were 
to be admitted as fit Companions at a Feaſt, aud ſo avoid 
that juſt and pleaſant taunt Put upon the wrangling diſ- 


puters of che Age; 


Come naw to Supper that we may contend. 


to that Head; I firſt replied, Sir, we muſt conſider what 


are Jearned Men a8 for inſtance, at Agathos Entertain- 
ment, Secrates, Phedri i, Pauſanie, Eurymach 3 or at Callius - 
his Beard, Carmide, Antiſthenes, Hermooenes,and the like, 
we will permit them to Philoſophize, and to miy Bac- 


the Nymphs (Water ;) for the latter make him whole- 
ſom and gentle to the Body, and the other pleaſant and 
agrceable to the Soul: And if there are ſome few illi- 
tcrate perſons preſent, they as Conſonants with Vowels 
in the mids oz the other Learned, will participate ot 


fomewhat 
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ſomewhat an articulate ſound and ſigniſication; bnt if 
the greater conſiſts of ſuch who can better endure the 


noiſe of any Bird, Fiddle-ſtring,or piece of Wood, than 


the voice of a Philoſopher : Piſiſtratus hath ſhewn us 


what to do; for he being at difference with his Sons, 


when be heard his Enemies rejoyc'd at it, in a full Af- 


{:mbly he declared that he had endeavoured to perſuade 


his Sons to ſubmit to him, but ſince he found them ob- 
ſtinate, he was reſolv'd to yield and ſubmit to their Hu- 
mors : So a Philoſopher midſt thoſe Companions that 
{light his excellent Diſcourſe, will lay aſide his Gravity, 
follow them, and comply with their Humor as far as de- 


cency will permit; knowing very well that Men cannot 


exerciſe their Rhetoric, unleſs they ſpeak, but may their 


Fhiloſophy, even whilſt they are ſilent, or jeſt merrily, 


nay, whilſt they are piqu'd upon, or Repartee : For'tis 


not only (as Plato ſays) the higheſt degree of Injuſtice, 
not to be juſt and yet ſeem ſo ; but the top of Wiſdom to 
Philoſophize, yet not appear to do it, and in mirth to do 
the ſame with thoſe that are ſerious, and feem in earneſt: 
For as in Euripides, the Bacchæ, though unprovided of 
iron Weapons and unarm'd, wounded their Invaders 
with their Boughs, thus the very jeſts and merry talk of 
true Philoſophers move thoſe that are not altogether in- 


ſenſible, and unuſually reform: I think there are Topics 
it to be us'd at Table, ſome of which reading and ſtudy 
21S us, Others the preſent occaſion : Some to incite to 


study, others to Piety, and great and noble Actions, 
others to make us Rivals of the bountiful and kind, which 


ii a Man cunningly and without any apparent deſign 
inſerts, for the inſtruction of the reſt, he will free theſe 
Entertainments from many of thoſe conſiderable evils 
which uſually attend them. Some that put Borrage into 


the Wine, or ſprinkle the Floor with Water in which 
Vervain and Maiden-hair have been ſteep'd, as good co 
raiſe Mirth and Jollity in the Gueſts, in imitation of He- 

mer's Helena, who with ſome Medicament diluted the 


pure Wine ſhe had prepared,do not underſtand that that 
Fable coming round from Egypt, after a long way ends 


at laſt in eaſie and fit Diſcourſe ; for whilſt they were 
drinking, Helena relates the ſtory of Viyſer, How © 
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by pleaſant Fictions and pat Examples; beſides, the 


terrogations plain, familiar, and not intricate and dark, 


them from the diſquiſition: For as it is allowable to diſſolve 
our Entertainment into a Dance, but if we force our 
Gueſts to jeſt or play at Cudgels, we ſhall not only 
make our Feaſt unpleaſant, but hurtful and unnatual ; 
thus light and eaſie diſquiſitions do pleaſantly and profi- 


perplex the propoſers with intricate and inexplicable 
Doubts, and trouble all the other that are preſent : Our 
Diſcourſe ſhould be like our Wine, common to all,and 


than A ſop's Fox andCrane,for the Fox vext the Crane with 
thin Broth poured out upon a plain Table, and langht at her, 


the thinneſs of the Broth, incapable of partaking what he had 
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How Fortunes ſpight the Hero did controul, 


Wreſtler, ſprinkle bis Adverſary with Duſt, that he 
might take the faſter hold,and be ſure of giving him the 


trip;zbut draws Men on by more ſoft and pliable attacks, 


Queſtions ſhould be eaſie, the Problems known, the In- 


that they might neither vex the unlearned, nor fright 


tably excite us, but we muſt forbear all contentious,and 
(to uſe Democritus's word) wrangling Diſputes, which 


of which every one may equally partake : And they that 
propoſe hard Problems, ſeem no better fitted for Society, 


when he ſaw ber, by reaſon of the narromneſs of her Bill, and 


prepared; aud the Crane in requital, inviting the Fox to Supper, 
brought forth her Dainties in apot with a long and narrow neck, 
which ſhe corld conveniently thruſt her Bill into; whilſt tha 
Fox could not reach one bit. Jult ſo whenPhiloſophers nes 

= | | their 


And bore his troubles with a manly Soul: 9 
For that, in my Opinion was the Nepenthe, the Care. 5 
liſfolving Medicament, vigz. that ſtory exactly fitted to n 
the then diſaſters and juncture of Affairs: The pleaſing Ml n 
Men, though they deſignedly and apparently inſtruct, 1 
Iraw on their Maxims rather with perfwaſive and ſmooth Ml « 
Arguments, than the violent force of demonſtrations : t 
Lou ſee that even Plato in his Sympoſium where he diſputes IM « 
of the chief End, the chief Good, and is altogether on 
Subjects Theological, doth not lay down ſtrong and 
_ cloſe demonſtrations ; he doth not (as he is wont) like a | 
| 
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their Cups dive into minute and logical Diſputes they 


are very trouble ſame to thoſe that cannot follow them 
through the ſamedepths; and thoſe that bring in idle 


Songs, trifling Diſquiſitions, common talk and mecha- 


nice} Diſcourſe,eltroy the very end of Converſation,and 
merry Entertainments, and abuſe Bacchus. Therefore 


as whenPhrynichus ande/&ſchilus brought Tragedy to diſ- 
courſe of Fictions and Misfortunes, it was askt, What is 


this to Bacchus? So methinks,when I hear ſome pedanti- 


cally drawing a Syllogiſm into Table Talk, I have reaſon 
to cry out, Sir, what is this to Bacchus? Perchance one, 
the great Bowl ſtanding in the midſt, and the Chaplets 


given round, which the God in token of the liberty he 


beſtows, ſets on every head; fings one of thoſe Songs 
called oxiare, crooked or obſcure; this is not fit nor 
agreeable to a Feaſt: Though ſome ſay theſe o, 


theſe crooked-and obſcure Songs werenotdark and intri- 
cate compoſures; but that the Gueſts ſang the firſt Song 


altogether, praiſing Bacchus, and deſcribing the Power 
of the God; and the 1econd each Man ſang fingly in 
his turn, a Myrtle Bough being delivered to every one 
in order, which they called a Ac, becauſe he that re- 
ceived it was oblig'd, «dy, to ſing; and after this a 
Harp being carried round the Company, the skilful took 


it, and fitted the Muſic to the Song, this when the un- 


skilful could not perform, the ſang was called a? 

| crooked or obſcure, becauſe hard to them, and in which 
they could not bear a part. Others ſay this Myrtle Bough 

was not delivered in order, but from Bed to Bed, and 


when the uppermoſt of the firſt Table had ſung, he ſent 


it to the uppermoſt of the ſecond, and he to the upper- 


moſt of the third; and ſo the ſecond in like manner to 


the ſecond ; and from theſe many windings, and thin 


circuit it was called 9xdasy, crooked. 
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ſelves; for he had invited Strangers and Citizens, Neigh. 
bours and Acquaintance, and all ſorts of Perſons to the 
Feaſt. A great many being already come, a certain 
Stranger at laſt appear'd dreſt as fine as Hands could 
make him; his Cloaths rich, and an unſeemly train of 
Foot - boys at his Heels; he walking up to the Parlor 
Door, and ſtaring round upon thoſe that were already 
ſeated, turned his back and ſcornfully retired; and when 
a great many ſtept after him, and begg'd him to return, 
he ſaid, I ſee no fit place left for me: At that the other 
Gueſts (for the Glaſſes had gone raund) laught abun- 
dantly, and deſired his room rather than his Company; 
but after Supper, my Father addreſſing himſelf to me, 
who ſate at another quarter of the Table. Tixion, ſaid he, 
and I, have a Diſpute, and you are to be judge, for 
have been upon his Skirts already about that Stranger; 
for if according to my direction he had ſeated every Man 
in his proper place, we had never been thought unskil- 
ful in this matter by one e 
Whoſe 5kill is great in ordering Horſe and Foot; 
And ſtory ſays, that Paulus Emilius after he had con- 
quer'd Perſes the King of Macedon, making an Entertain- 
ment, beſide his coſtly Furniture and extraordinary Pro- 
viſion, was very critical in the order of his Feaſt; ſay- 
ing, Tas the ſame Man's tasł to order a terrible Battelf and 
a pleaſing Ftertainmert, for both of them require ill in the 
Art of diſpoſing right; and Homer often calls the ſtouteſt 
and the greateſt Princes Koowirogzs Auoy, Diſpoſers of 
the People; and you uſe to ſay, that the great Creator by 
this Art of diſpoſing turned diſorder intoBeauty,and nei- 
' ther taking away any, or adding any new Being, but 
ſetting every thing in its proper place, out of the moſt 
uncomely Figure and confus'd Chaos produc'd this beau- 
teous, this ſurpriſing Face of Nature that appears; in 
theſe great aud noble Doctrines indeed you inſtruct us; 
but our own obſervation ſufficiently aſſures, that the 
greateſt profuſeneſs in a Feaſt appears neither delightful 
nor genteel, unless beautified by order: And therefore 
tis abſurd that Cooks and Waiters ſhould be ſolicitous 
ls what 


% 
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what diſh muſt be brought firſt, what next, what placed 
in the middleand what laſt ; and that the Garlands and 


Oyntment and Muſic (if they have any) ſhould have any 


proper place and order aſſigned, and yet that the Gueſts 
ſhould be ſeated promiſcuouſly, and no reſpect be had to 
Age, Honour or the like : No diſtinguiſhing order by 
which the Man in Dignity might be honoured, the lu- 
ferior learn to give place, and the diſpoſer be exerciſed 
in diſtinguiſhing what is proper and convenient; for tis 


not rational, that when we walk or ſit down to diſcourſe, 


the beſt Man ſhould have the beſt place, and not the 
{ame order at Table be obſer ved, or that the Entertainer 
ſhonld in Civility drink to one before another, and yet 


make no difference in their Seats ; at the firſt daſh ma- 
king the whole Company one Mex (as they ſay) a 


hodg-podg and confuſion : This my Father brought for 


his Opinion, and my Brother ſaid, I am not ſo much 


wiſer than Bias, that ſince he refuſed to beArbitrator be- 


tween two only of his Friends, I ſhould pretend to be a 
Judge between ſo many Strangers und Acquaintance, 
eſpecially ſince *tis not a money Matter, but aboutPrece- 


dence and Dignity ; as if I invited myPriends not to treat 


them kindly, but abuſe. Menelaus is accounted abſurd, 


and>paſt into a Proverb, for pretending to adviſe when 


unaskt; and ſure he would be more ridiculous, that in- 
ſtead of an Entertainer ſhould ſet up for a Judge, when 
no body requeſts him, or ſubmits to his determination, 


which is the beſt, and which the worſt Man in the Com- 
pany; for the Gueſts don't come to contend about pre- 


cedency, but to Feaſt and be merry: Beſides, tis no 


eaſie task to diſtinguiſh, tor ſome claim reſpect by reaſon 


of their Age, others from their Familarity and Ac- 


quaintaace; and, as thoſe that make Declamations con- 


fiſting of Compariſons, he muſt have Ariſtotle's ere, and 
Thraſymachus his v'msg84woy]ss ( Books that furniſh him 


with Heads of Argument) at his Fingers end, all this to 


no good purpoſe or profitable effect, but to bring vanity 


from the Bar and the Theatre, into our Feaſts aud En- 


tertainments; and whilſt by good Fellowſhip we endea- 


your to remit all other paſſions, intend Pride and At ro- 
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gance, from which in my Opinion we ſhould be mote 
carefl to cleanſe our Souls, than to waſh our Feet from 
dirt, that our Converſation might be free, ſimple and ful 
of mirth: And when by ſuch meetings we ſtrive to end 
all differences that have at any time riſen amongſt the 
invited, we ſhould make them flame anew, and. kindle 
themagain by Emulation ; whilſt we debaſe ſome and 
puff up others; and if according as we ſeat them, we 
ſhould drink oftner,carve better and diſcourſe more with 
ſome than others, inſtead of being Friendly, we ſhould 
be Lordly in our Feaſts; and if in other things we treat 
them all equally, why ſheuld we not begin at the firſt 
part, and bring it into faſhion for all to take their Seats 
promiſcuouſly, without Ceremony or Pride, and to let 
them ſee as ſoon as they enter, that they are Invited to a 
Dinner whoſe order is Free and Democratical, and not 
as particular choſen Men to the Government of a City, 
where Ariſtocracy is the form; ſince the richeſt and the 
- pooreſt ſit promiſcuoully together: When this had been 
offered on both ſides, and all preſent required my deter- 
mination ; I ſaid, being an Arbitrator and not a Judge, I 
| ſhall cloſe ſtrictly with neither ſide, but go indifferently 
in the middle between both: If a Man invites young 
Men, Citizens, or Acquaintance, they ſhould (as Timor 
ſays ) be accuſtomed to be content with any place, with- 
out Ceremony or Concernment ; and this good nature 
and unconcerndneſs would be an excellent means to 
preſerve and increaſe Friendſhip ; but if we uſe the 
ſame method to Strangers Magiſtrates or Old Men, I 
have juſt reaſon to fear, that whilſt we ſeem to thruſt 
out pride at the fore-deor, webring it in again at the 
back, together with a great deal of indifferency and dif. 
reſpect. But in this, Cuſtom and the eſtabliſhed Rules 

of decency mult guide; or elſe let us aboliſh all thoſe 


modes of reſpect, expreſt by drinking to or ſaluting firſt; 


which we do not uſe promiſcuoully to all the Company, 


but according to their worth we honour every one, 


With better Places, Meat and larger Cups ;, 0 | 
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As Agamemnon ſays, ſetting the firſt, as the chiefeſt ſign 


of Honour; and when we commend Alcinous for placing 
his Gueſt next himſelt ; Ne | 


He ſtout Laomedon his Son remov'd. 
Who ſate next him, for him he dearly lox'd; 


For to place a ſuppliant Stranger in the Seat of his be- 
loved Son, was wonderful kind and extream courte- 
ous, Nay, even amongſt the Gods themſelves this di- 
ſtinction is obſerv'd ; for Neptune, though he came laſt 
into the Aſſembly, e e e e 


V. 


Sate in the middle Seat: 


As if that was his proper place: And 1 ſeems to 
have that aſſigned her which is next Jupiter himſelf; and 
this the Poet intimates, when ſpeaking of Thetis he 
ſays, | „„ 9 | | 
She fate next Jove, Minerva, given place. 
And Pindar plainly ſays . 1 

She ſits juſt next the Thunder- breathing flames. 
Indeed Timon urges, we ought not to rob many to honour 
one ; now he robs, that makes ſomething that is proper, 
common; and ſuitable honour to his worth, is each Mans 

property: And whilſt he endeavours not to affront his 
Gueſts, he neceſſarily falls into the inconvenience, for hne 
muſt affront every one by defrauding them of their pro- 
per Honour. Beſides, in my Opinion, tis no har d matter to 
make this diſtinction, and ſeat our Gueſts according to 
their Quality; but firſt it very ſeldom happens that many 
of equal Honour were invited to the ſame Banquet ; and 
then, ſince there are many honourable Places, you have 
room enough to diſpoſe them according to content, if 
you can but guefs that this Man mult be ſeated upper- 
moſt, that in the middle, another next 80 your ſelf, 
Friend, Acquaintance, Tutor or the like, appointing 
every one ſome place of Honour; and as for the 
reſt, I would ſupply their want of Honour wich 

- ſome 


Ly 
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ſome little preſents, affability, and kind diſcourſe. But 
if their Qualities are not eaſie to be diſtinguiſſłd, and 
the men themſelves hard to be pleaſed, ſee what de- 
vice L have in that caſe; for I ſeat in the moſt honoura- 
ble place, my Father, if invited; if not, my Grandfa- 
ther, Father-in-law, Uncle, Fellow-officer,or ſome bo- 
dy whom the Entertainer hatha more particular reaſon 


to eſteem. And this is one of the many Rules of decency | 


that we have from Homer ; for in his Poem, when Achil- 


les ſaw Menelaus and Antilochus contending about the ſe- 


cond prize of the Horſe-race, and tearing that their 
ſtrife and fury would encreaſe, gave the prize to another, 
under pretence of comforting and honouring Eumelus, 


but indeed to take away the cauſe of their contention. | 
When hadi ſaid this, Lamyr:as ſitting(as he always doth) 


upon a low Bed, cry'd out, Sirs, will you give me leave 
to correct this ſottiſh Judge? And the Company bidding 
him ſpeak freely, and tell me roundly of my faults, and 
not {pare, he ſaid, And who can forbear that Philoſo- 
pher,who diſpoſes of places at a Feaſt according to the 
Birth, Wealth or Offices of the Gueſts, as if they were 


in a Theater, or Council-houſe voting for a Law; ſo 
that pride and arrogance mult be admitted even into our. 


Mirth and Entertainments? In ſeating our Gueſts we 
ſhould not have any reſpe& to Honour, but Mirth and 
_ Converſation, not look after every Mans Quality, but 


their agreement and harmony with one another, as thoſe 


do that joyn ſeveral different things in one Compoſure. 


Thus a Maſon doth not ſet an Athenian or a Spartan 
Stone, becauſe formed in a more noble Country, before 


an Aſian or a Spaniſh: Nor a Painter give the moſt coſt- 
ly colour the chiefeſt place; nor a Shipwright the Corin- 


thian Firr, or Cretan Cypreſs ; but fo diſtribute them as 
they will belt ſerve to the common end, and make the 


whole Compoſure ſtrong, beautiful, and fit for uſe. Nay, 
you ſee even the Deity himſelf (by our Pindar nam'd the 


moſt skilful Artificer) doth not every where place the | 
Fire above, and the Earth below, as Empedocles hath 


REES 


The 
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The Oyſters coverings do directly prove, 
That heavy Farth is ſometimes rait d above: 


Not having that place tliat nature appoints, but that 
which is neceſſary to compound Bodies, and ſcrviceable 


to the common end, the preſervation of the whole. 


Diſorder is in every thing an evil, but then it's badneſs 


1s principally diſcovered, when *tis amongſt men whilſt 
they are making merry ; for then it breeds contentions 
and a thouſand unſpeak»ble miſchiefs, which to foreſee 
and hinder, ſhews a man well skilbd in good order, and 
diſpoſing right. We all agreed that he had ſaid well, but 


askt him why he ſhould not inſtruct us how to order 


things aright, and communicate his skill; I am content, 


ſays he, to inſtruct you, if you will permit me to change 


the preſent order of this Feaſt, and yield as ready obedi- 


eace to me as theThebans to Epaminondas when he alterd 


the order of their Battel : We gave him full power, and 


he having turn'd all the Servants out}, loot round upon 


every one, and ſaid, Hear, (for PII tell you firſt ) how I 
deſign to order you together: In my mind, the Theharn 


Pamments juſtly taxeth Homer as unskilful iu Love mat- 
ters, for ſetting together, in his deſcription of an Army, 


Tribe and Tribe, Family and Family; for he ſhould 


have joyn'd the Lover and the Beloved; ſo that the 
whole body being united in their minds, might pertectly 
agree: This Rule will J follow, not feat one Rich man 


by another, a Youth by a Youth, a Magiſtrate by a 
Magiſtrate, and a Friend by a Friend; (for ſuch an or- 
der is of no force either to beget or encreaſe friendſhip, 
and good-will, but fitting that that wants, with ſome- 
thing that is able to ſupply it; next one that is willing to 


| inſtruct, I will place one that is as deſirous to be inſtru- 
ted; next a moroſe, one good natur'd ; next a talkative 


dman, a Youth patient and eager for a Story ; 
next a Boaſter, a jeering, ſmooth Companion; and 
;Cxt an angry man, a quiet. If I fee a wealthy fellow 


5ountiful and kind, l'le take ſome poor honeſt man tom 


kis obſcure place, and ſer him next, that ſomething might 
un out of th-* I Veſſel, into the ocher, empty one. A 
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the Kingly places and fate in a lower ſeat ; that by this 
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Sophiſter I'll ſeat by a Sophiſter, and one Poet by no- 
ther: the 1 

1 For Beggars Beggars, Poets envy Poet? ; 

| I ſeparate the clamorous ſcoffers, and the teſty, by put- 
ting ſome good nature between them, that they might 


not juſtle ſo roughly on one another: Wreſtlers, Hun- 


ters and Farmers, I put in one Company; for ſome of 
the ſame nature, when put together, fight as Cocks; others 
are very ſociable as Daws: Drinkers and Lovers I ſet to- 
gether, not only thoſe, who (as Sophocles ſays) feel the 
ſting of Maſculine Love, but thoſe that are mad after 
Virgins, or Marry'd Women ; for they being warmed 


with the like Fire, as two pieces of Iron to be joyn'd, 


| will more rea-lily agree; unleſ. 8 perhaps they both fa ncy 
the ſame perſon, Sas x 


RY 


QUE 8 T. III. Upon what account is the place at the 

Ia ble call d Conſular, eſteem'd Honourable, 

TT His rais'd a diſpute about the dignity of Places; for 
the ſame is not accounted Honourable amongſt all 


Nations: In Perſia, the midſt, for that's a place proper 


to the King himſelf: In Greece the uppermoſt; at Rome 


the lowermoſt of the middle Bed, and this is called the 


Conſular. The Grceks about Pontus, and thoſe of Heraelea 


reckon the uppermoſt of the middle Bed to be the chief: 


But we were moſt puzled about the place called Conſular, 

for though tis eſteem'd molt honourable, yet not becauſe 
tis either the firſt, or the midſt ; and its other circum- 
ſtances are either not proper to that alone, or very fri- 
volous;tho? I confels three of the reaſons alledg'd ſeem d 


to have ſomething in them - The firſt, That the Conſuls | 


having diſſolv'd the Monarchy, and reducing every thing 
to a more equal level, and popular Eſtate, left the middle, 


means their power and authority might be leſs ſubject to 


envy, and not ſo gricvous to their fellow Citizens: The 


ſecond, That two Beds being appointed for the invited 


Gueſts : The third, and the firſt place in that is moſt 


convenient for the Maſter: of the Feaſt, from whence, 


like 
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le a Pilot, he can guide and order every thing, and rea- 
lily over- look the management of the whole Affair; be- 
ſdes, he is not ſo far remov'd, but that he might eafily 
liſcourſe, talk to, and complement his Guelts ; for next 
below him his Wife and Children ufually are plac; 
ext above him the moſt honourable of the invited, that 
being the moſt proper place, as near the Maſter of the 
feaſt. The third, Tis peculiar to this place, to be, 
noſt convenient for the diſpatch of any ſudden buſineſs; 
for the Roman Conſul is not ſuch a one as Archias the 
Governour of Thebes ; nor will he fay, when Letters 
of importance are brought to him at Dinner, Serious 
q things to morrow ; throw aſide the Pacquet, and take 
de great Bowl; but be careful, circumſpect. and mind 
lat the very inſtant; for not only (as the common ſay- 
„ e wks 
he Eachthrom doth make the Dicer fear, 

put even midſt his Feaſting and his pleaſure, a Magi- 
or Wirate ſhould be intent on intervening buſineſs, and he 
ll Wiath this place appointed, as the moſt convenient tor 
er lim to receive any meſſage, anſwer it, or Sign a Bill; 
ne or there the ſecond Bed joyning with the firſt, the turn- 
he Ning at the corner leaves a vacant ſpace, fo that a Nota- 
ea In, Servant or Trumpeter from the Army might ap- 
: Wproach, deliver his Meſſage and receive Commands; 
ad the Conſul having room enough to ſpeak, or ule his 
ſe Hand, neither trouble any one, nor be hindred by any 
n- Jef the Gueſts. 0 ate 


qd Ou EST. IV. What 1 of Man ſhould p Steward | 
ol | of aiſle. _— 

8 Nato my Son- in-law, and Theon my acquaintance, at 
Gy a certain Banquet, where the Glaſſes had gone 


ound freely, and a little ſtir aroſe, but was ſuddenly 

mpeaſed, began to diſcourſe of the Office of the Stew- 

le Nerd of a Feaſt; declaring that it was my duty to wear 

he Chaplet, aſſert the decaying priviledge, and reſtore 

lat Office which ſhould take care for the decency and = 

ood order of the Banquet. This propoſal pleas'd eve- , 
4s . iy WO 
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ry one, and they were all an end begging me to do it. 
Well then, ſajd1, ſince you will have it fo, I make my 
ſelf Steward, and Director of you all, and command 
the reſt to drink every one what he will; but C-ato and 
Theon the firſt Propoſers and Authors of thisDecree, I eq. 
joyn to declare in ſhort, what Qualifications fit a Man 
for this Office ; what he ſhould principally aim, at, and 
how behave himſelf towards thoſe under his command: 
This is the Subject, and let them agree amongſt them. 
ſelves which head each ſhall manage: They made ſome 
flight excuſe at fi ſt,but the whole company urging them 
to obey, Cato began thus, A Captain of a Watch ( as 
Plato ſays) ought to be moſt watchful and diligent him- 
ſelf ; and the Director of Merry Companions ought to 
be the beſt; and ſuch a one he is that will not he eaſily 
overtaken, or apt to refuſe a Glafs ; but as Cyr#s in his 
Epiſtle to the Spartans ſays, that in many other things he 
was more fit than his Brother to bea King; and chiefly, 
| becauſe he could bear abundance of Wine: For one that 
is drunk muſt have an ill carr1ige,and be apt to affront: 
and he that is perfectly ſober, mult be unpleaſant, and 
fitter to be aGovernour of a School than of a Feaſt: 
Pericles as often as he was Choſen General; when he put 
on his Coat, us'd to ſay to himſelf, as 'twere to refreſh his 
memory, Tate heed, Per icles, thou doſt govern Freemen, thou 
doſt govern Athenians. So let our Director ay privately to 
himſelf, Thou art aGovernour over Friends thathe might 


remember neither to ſufter them to be debaucht, or 


ſtint their mirth : Beſides, he ought to have ſome 


skill in the ſerious ſtudies of the Gueſts, and not be al- 


together ignorant of mirth and humour; yet I would 
' bave him (as pleaſant Wineovght to be Ja little ſeyere 
and rough, for the Liquor will ſoften and ſmooth him, 
and make his temper pleaſant and agreeable: For as Yeno- 
phon ſays, That Clearchus his ruſtic and moroſe humour, 


in a Battle, by reaſon of his bravery and heat, ſeem'd pleaſam 


and ſirjrifiug ; thus one that is not of a very ſowre na- 


ture, but grave and ſevere, being ſoftned by a chirping | 


Cup, becomes more pleaſant and complailant z but 
chietiy he ſhoul4 be acquainted with every one of the 
an 
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Gueſt's humours, what alteration the Liquor makes in 
him, what paſſion he is moſt ſubje& to, and what quan- 
tity he can bear ;for*tis not to he ſuppos'd the different 
ſorts of Water bear various proportions to different ſorts 
of Wine (which KingsCup-bearers underſtanding ſome- 
times pour in more, ſometimes leſs) and that man hath 
no ſuch relation to them; this our Director ought to 
know, and knowing, punQually obſerve ; ſo that like a 
good Mulician, ſcrewing up one, and letting down ano- 
ther, he might make between theſe different natures, a 
pleaſing Harmony and Agreement; fo that he ſhould 
not proportion his Wine by meaſure, but give every 
one what was proper and agreeable, according to the 
preſent circumſtances of time, and ſtrength of Body: 
But if this is too difficult a task, yet 'tis neceſſary that a 
Steward ſhovld know the common accidents of Age and 
Nature; ſuch as theſe, that an Old. man will be ſooner 
overtaken then a Youth, one that leaps about, or talks, 
than he that is ſilent or fits {till ; the thoughtful and me- 
lancholy,thaa the chearful and the brisk. OO 
And he that underſtands theſe things is much more 
able to preſerve quietneſs and order, than one that is per- 
fectly ignorant and unskilful : Beſides, I think none will 
doubt but that the Steward ought to be a friend, and 
have no pique at any of the Gueſts for otherwiſe in his 
injunctions he will be intolerable, in his diſtributions un- 
equal, in his jeſts apt to ſcoff and give offence ; ſuch a 
ivure, Theo, as out of Wax, hath my diſcourſe franvd 
for the Steward of a Feaſt ; and now I deliver him to 
you. Aad Theo reply'd, He's welcome, a very well 
|hap'd Gentleman, and fitted for the Office; but whe- 
ther I ſhall not ſpoil him in my particular Application, I 
cannot tell: In my opinion he ſeems ſuch a one as will 
keep an e e to its primitive inſtitution, and 
not ſuffer it to he chang'd, ſometimes into a Mooting 
Hal, ſometimes aSchool ofRhetoric,now andi then aDice- 
ing-room, a Play-houſe, or a Stage; for don't you ob- 
ſerve ſome making fine Orations, and putting caſes ta 
supper? Others declaiming, or reading ſome of their 


own compoſitions, aud 8 prizes * 
3 cets 
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cers and Mimics. Alcibiades and Theodorus turn'd Politi- 
an's Banquet into a Temple, repreſenting there the ſacred 
proceſſion, and myſteries of Ceres; now ſuch things ag 
theſe in my opinion ought not to be ſuffered by aSteward, 
but he muſt permit ſuch diſcourſe only, ſuch ſhows, ſuch 
merriment, as promote the particular end and deſign of 
ſuch Entertainments; and that is, by pleaſant Converſa- 
tion either to beget or maintain friendſhip and good-will 
among the Gueſts ; for an Entertainment js only an in- 
troduction to friendſhip by a Glaſs of Wine, and ends in 
Good-will. „„œ „„ 
But now becauſe things pure and unmixt are uſually die 


ſüurfeiting and odious, and the very mixture it ſelf, unleſs I int 


the Simples be well proportioned, and opportunely put I be 
together ; though it takes off the ſurfeiting quality, yet e 
ſpoils the ſweetneſs and goodneſs of the Compoſition; 
eis evident that there ought to bea Director who might 


take care that the Mirth and Jollity of the Gueſts be ex- - 
actly and opportunely tempered. ?Tis a common ſay- WI .. 
ing, That a Voyage near the Land, and a Walk near the Sea, I in 
is che beſt Recreation: Thus our Steward ſhould place ſe- I or 
riouſneſs and gravity next jollity and humour, that when ge 


they are merry they ſhould be on the very borders of 6 
Gravity it ſelt ; and when grave and ſerious, they might A 
be refreſh'd as Sea-lick perſons, having an eaſie and ſhort If 
proſpect to the mirth and jollity that is near: For mirth 0 
may be exceeding uſeful, and make our grave diſcourſes 
ſmooth and pleaſant, _ FF 
As near the Bramble oft the Lilly gro, f. 
And neighbouring Rue, commends the bluſting Roſe; h 
But vain and empty Humours that wantonly break in I | 
upon our Feaſts, are to be expelled, leſt ſcofting and at- | 
fronts creep in under them, leſt in their Queſtions or WI 
Commands they grow ſcurrilous, and abuſe : As for in- 


| ſtance, by injoyning Stutterers to ſing, Bald-pates to | 


comb their Heads, or a Cripple to riſe and dance; as the 


7. Company abus'd Agapeſtor the Academic, one of whoſe II * 
LC. egs was lame and withered, when in a ridiculing fro- 


lick they ordain d, that each Man ſhould a © ha 
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Right Leg and take off his Glaſs, or pay a Shilling ; 
and he when it was his turn to command, enjoyn'd the 
company to follow his Example, and drink as he did, and 
having a narrow Earthen Pitcher brought in, he put his 
wither'd Leg into it, and drank his Glaſs, and every one 
in the company after a fruitleſs endeavour to imitate, 
paid his Shilling: twas a good humour of Agapeſtor s, 
and thus every little merry abuſe muſt be as merrily re- 
venged: Beſides, he muſt give ſuch commands as will 


hoth pleaſe and profit, putting ſuch as are familiar and 


ajic to the perſon, and when perform'd will be for his 

credit and reputation: a Songiter muſt be enjoynꝰd to 
ing, an Orator to ſpeak, a Philoſopher to ſolve a Pro- 
blem, and a Poet to make a Song; for every one very 
readily aud willingly undertakes that 3 


x which he may out- do hunſelf. "3 
An Ahrian Ring by publick Proclamation promis'd a 
reward to him that would find out any new fort of Lu- 


xory and Pleaſure: And let the Governour, the King of 


an Entertainment propoſe ſome pleaſant reward for any 


one that introduceth inoffenſive merriment, profitable 


delight and laughter, not ſuch as attends ſcoffs and abu- 


ive jeſts, but kindneſs, pleaſant humour and Good-will, 


for theſe matters not being well lookt after and obſerv'd, 


ſpoil and ruin moſt of our Entertainments: Tis the Of- 
hce of a prudent man to hinder all fort of anger and 

contention ; in the Exchange, that which ſprings from 
Covetouſneſs; in the Fencing and Wreſtling Schools, 


from Emulation; in Offices and State- Affairs, from Am- 
bition 5 and in a Feaſt and Entertainment, from plea- 
ſantneſs and joque. ee TT 


— —__—@D_ 


QUEST. V. Why tis commonly ſaid, that Love makes 


„„ a Man a Por. 5 TI 
XE day when Soſſius entertain'd us, upon ſinging 


7 ſome Sapphic Verſes, this Queſtion was ſtarted z 


how it could be true, i 
That Love in all doth vioorous thought $-inſpere, | 


And teaches Ipnorants to tune the Tyre? 


P 4 Since 


0 
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Since Philoxenus, on the contrary, aſſerts, that the Cyclo, 
© With ſweet Tongw'd Muſes cur d his Love. 


Some ſaid that Love was bold and daring, venturing at 
new contrivances, and cager to accompliſh, upon which 

account Plato calls it the enterprizer of every thing; for 
it makes the Reſerv'd man talkative,the modeſt comple. 
mental z the negligent and ſluggiſh, induſtrious and ob- 


ſervant ; and what is the greateſt wonder, a cloſe, hard 


and covetous Fellow, if he happens to be in Love, as 
Iron in Fire, becomes pliable and ſoft, eaſie, good-na- 
tur'd, and very pleaſant, as if there were ſotnething i In 
that common jeſt ; a Lovers purſe is ty'd with the blade 
of a Leck. Others ſaid that Love was like Drunken- 
neſs, it makes men warm, inerry and dilated, and when 
in that condition, they naturally llide down to Songs 
and Words in meaſure : and *tis reported of eA/chylus, 
that he wrote Tragedies after he was heated with a Glaſs 
of Wine; and my Grand-father Lamprias in his Cups 
ſrem'd to out- do himſelf in ſtarting Queſtions, and ſmart 


diſputing, and uſually ſaid, that like Frankincenſe he ex- 


haled more freely, after he was warm'd. And as Lovers 
are extreamly pleas'd with the ſight of their belov'd, fo 
they praiſe with as much ſatisfaction as they behold;and 
as Love is talkative in every thing,ſo more eſ pecially in 
cCommendationz for Lovers themſelves believe, and would 
have all others think, that the object of their paſſion 13 
pleaſing and excellent; and this made Candanles the I. di- 


an force Goes into his Chamber to behold the beauty ot 


his naked Wife. For they delight in the teſtimony of o- 
thers,and therefore in all Compoſur es upon the Lovel . 
they adorn them with Songs and Verſes, as we dreſs l- 
mages with Gold, that more may hear of them, and 

that they may be remembred the more. For if they pre- 
ſent a Cock, Horſe, or any other thing to the Belov'd, 
tis neatly trim'd and ſet off with all the Ornaments ot 
Art, and therefore when they would preſent a Com le- 


ment, they would have it curious and pleaſing, and ſuch | 


as Verſe aſually appears; Soſſius applauding theſe Dil- 
caurſes added, perhaps we ay make a probable conje- 


Hure 


bo 


Songs. 
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fture from Theophraſtus his Diſcourſe of Muſic ; for ! 


have lately read the Book, and Theophraſftys lays down 
three Cauſes of Muſic, Grief, Pleaſure and Enthuſi- 
aſm ; for each of theſe changes the uſual tone, and makes 
the voice ſlide into a Cadence ; for deep ſorrow hath 
ſomething tnneable in its groans, and therefore we 


- perceive our Orators in their Concluſtons, and Actors 


in their Complaints, be ſomewhat melodious, and inſen- 
ſibly fall into a tune. Exceſs of Joy provokes the more 
Airy men to frisk and dance, and keep their ſteps tho? un- 
skilful in the Art; and as Pindar hath it. 

They ſhont, aud roar, and wildly toſs their Head. 
But the graver ſort are only excited to ſing, raiſe their 


voice, and tune their words into a Sonnet; but Eathuſi- 


aſm quite changes the body and the voice, and makes it 
far different from its uſual Conſtitution : Hence the very 
Bacche uſe Meaſure, and the inſpir'd give their Oracles 
in Meaſure : And we ſhall ſee very few Mad-men, but 


are frantic in Rhyme, and rave in Verſe. This being 


certain, if you will but Anatomize Love a little, and 


look narrowly into ir, *twill appear that no paſſion in 


the World is attended with more violent grief, more 
exceſſive joy, or greater extaſies and fury; a Lovers 


Soul looks like Sophoc les bis Cie,, 5 


At once iis full of Sacrifice, 


Anq therefore tis no wonder, that ſince Love contains 
all the Cauſes of Muſic, Grief, Pleaſure and Enthuſi- 


aſm, and is beſides induſtrious and tajkative, it ſhould 
incline us more than any other paſſion to Poetry and 


oy — 


QAuEs T. VI. Whether Alexander was a great Drinker. 
Come ſaid that Alexander did not drink much, but lat 
I long in Company, diſcourſing with his Friends; 
but Philinus ſhew'd this to.,be an Error from the Kings 
Diary, where twas very often reg iſter'd, ſuch a day, 
and ſometimes two days together the King ſlept after a 
eee 833 debauch, 
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debauch, and this courſe of life made him cold in Love, 
but paſſionate and angry ; which argue a hot conſtitu- 
tion, and ſome report his ſweat was fragrant, and per- 
fum'd his cloaths, which is another argument of heat, 28 
we ſee the hotteſt and drieſt Climates bear Frankincenſe 
and Caſſia; for a fragant ſmell, as Theophraſtus thinks, 
proceeds from a due concoction of the humours; when 
the noxious moiſture is conquer d by the heat, and tis 
thought probable, that he took a Pique at Caliſthenes, for 
avoiding his Table, becauſe of the hard drinking, and 
refuſing the great Bowl call'd Alexander, in his turn: 
adding, I will not drink Alexander, to ſtand in need of 
 eMſculapins. And thus much of Alexander. „ 
Story tells us that Mithridates, the famous Enemy of 
the Romans, amongſt other tryals of skill that he inſtitu- 
ted, propos'd a reward to the greateſt Eater, and ſtouteſt 
Drinker in his Kingdom. He won both the Prizes him- 


ſelf, he out- drank every man living, and for his Excel- 
lency that way, was calPd Bacchus: But this reaſon for | 


hisSirname is a vain fancy and an idle ſtory ; for whibſt 
he was an Infant a flaſh of Lightning burnt his Cradle, 
but did his Body no harm, only left a little mark on his 
_ Forehead, which his Hair cover'd when he was grown a 
Boy; and after he came to be a Man another flaſh broke 
into his Bed-chamber, and-burnt the Arrows in a Qui- 


ver that was hanging under him; from whence hisDivi- 
ners preſag'd that Archers, and light arm'd men, ſhould 


win him conſiderableVictories in his Wars, and the Vul- 


gar gave him this name, becauſe in thoſe many dangers 


by Lightning, he bore ſome reſemblance to the Theban 

Bacchus: From hence great Drinkers were the ſubject of 
our diſcourſe, and the Wreſtler Heraclides, or, as the A- 
le xandri ans mince it, Heracles, who liv'd but in the laſt 

Age, was accounted one; he, when he could get none 
to hold out with him, invited ſome to take their Morn- 
ings-draught, others toDinner, toSupper others, and o- 


thers after, to take a merry Glaſs of Wine, ſo that as the 
firſt went off, the ſecond came, and the third and fourth 


Company, and he all the while without any intermiffion 
took his Glaſs round, and out · ſate all the four Companies. 
3 e Amongſt 
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Amongſt the retainers to Druſus the Emperor Tiberia 
his Son, there was a Phylician that drank down all the 
Court; he, before he ſet down, would uſually take five 
or ſix bitter Almonds to prevent the operation of the 
Wine, but when ever he was forbidden that, he knockt 
under preſently ; and a ſingle Glaſs doz'd him. Some 
think theſe Almonds have a penetrating, abſterſive qua- 
lity, and able to cleanſe the face, and clear it from the 
common freckles,and therefore when they are eaten, by 
their bitterneſs vellicate and fret the pores, and by that 
means draw down the aſcending Vapours from theHead; 
but in my opinion a bitter quality is a dryer, and con- 
ſumes moiſture : And therefore a bitter taſte is the moſt 
unpldaſant, for, as Plato ſays, dryneſs being an Enemy 
to mo{ture, unnaturally contracts the ſpungy and ten- 
der ner des of the Tongue, and green Ulcers are uſu» 
ally drained by bitter injections. Thus Homer, 


He ſqueez'd his Herbs, and bitter juice apply d, | 
And ſtraight the blood was ſtancht, the ſore was dry d. 
And he gueſles well, that what is bitter to the taſte, is a 
drier, befides, the Powders Women uſe to dry up their 
ſweat, are bitter, and by reaſon of that Quality aſtrin- 
gent. This then being certain, *tis no wonder that the 
bitterneſs of the Almonds hinders the operation of the 
Wine, ſince it dries the inſide of the Body, and keeps 
the Veins from being overcharged: For from their di- 
ſtention and diſturbance, they ſay Drunkenneſs pro- 
ceeds. And this conjecture is much confirmed from 
that which uſually happens to a Fox ;ʒ for if he eats bit- 
ter Almonds without drinking, his moiſture ſuddenly. 


fails, and *tis preſent death. 


QUEST. VII. Why old Men love dure Mine. 
Was debated why Old Men lov'd the ſtrongeſt Li- 
quors: Some fancying that their natural Heat 


decayed, and their Conſtitution grew cold, ſaid ſuch Li- | 


quors were molt neceſſary and agreeable to their age; 

but this was mean and obvious, and beſides, neither a, 

ſufficient, nor a true reaſon ; for the like happens to all 
FVV 1 e 
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their other ſenſes; for they are not eaſily to be moved, 
or wrought on by any qualities; unleſs they are intenſe 
degrees, and make a vigorous impreſſion; but the rea. 
Ton is, the laxity of the habit of their Body, for that 
being grown lax and weak, loves a ſmart ſtroak. Thus 
their taſte is pleagd moſt with ſtrong ſapors, their ſmell. 
ing with brisk Odors; for ſtrong and unallayed qualities 
make a more pleaſing impreſſion on the ſenſe: Their 
touch is almoſt ſenſeleſs to a ſore, and a wound generally 

raiſes no ſharp pain: The like alſo in their hearing may 

be obſerved, for old Muſicians play louder and ſharper 
than others, that they might move their own dull Tym- 

anum with the ſound : For what Steel is to the edge in 
Knife, that Spirit is to the ſenſe in the Body, and there- 
fore when the Spirits fail, the ſenſe grows dull and ſtu- 
pid, and cannot be rais'd, unleſs by ſomething, ſuch as 
ſtrong Wine, that makes a vigorous impreſſion. 


- QUES T. VIII. Why Old Men read beſt at a diſtance: 
: O my Diſcourſe in the former Problem, ſome Obje- 
A @Qtion may be drawn from the Senſe of ſceing in 
Old Men; for it they hold a Book at a diſtance, they 

will read pretty well, nearer they cannot ſee a Letter 

and this e/chyles means by theſe Verſes: s? 

Far off thou canſt not ſee, nay ſcarce behold 

. When nean; & proper Scribe row thou art old! 

And Sophocles more plainly, . 

Dla men are ſlow in talk, they hardly hear, 

= Far off they ſee, but all are blind, when near. 

And therefore,if Old MensOrgans are more obedient to 
ſtrong and intenſe Qualities ; why, when they read, do 

they not take the Reflection near at hand, but holding 

the Book a good way off, mix, and ſo as Wine by Wa- 
ter, weaken it by the intervening Air? Some anſwered, 
that they did not remove the Book to leffen the light, 
but to receive more rays, and let all the ſpace between 
the Letters and their Eyes be filPd with lightſome Air. 

Others agreed with thoſe that imagin the Raysof Viſion 

mixt with one another, for fince there is a Cope ſtretcht 

| between 
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between each Eye. and the object, whoſe point is 
in the Eye, and whole Baſis is the Object, tis pro- 
bable that for ſome way each Cone extends a part, 
and by it ſelf; but when the diſtance increaſes, they 
mix, and make but one common light, and there- 
fore every Object appears ſingle and not two, tho 
tis ſeen by both Eyes at once; for the Conjunction 
of the Cones makes theſe two appearances but one; 
theſe things ſuppos'd, the Old Men that hold the 
Letters near to their Eyes, the Cones, not being 
joyned, but each apart, and by it ſelf, their ſight is 
weak ; but thoſe that remove it farther, that two 
lights being mingled and increaſt, ſee better, as a man 
with both Hands can hold that, for which either 
ſingly is too weak; But my Brother Lamprias, tho 
unacqnainted with Hieronymus his notions, invented 
another reaſon. We ſee, ſaid he, by ſome ſpecies that 
come ſrom the Object to the Eye, which at their 
firſt riſe are thick, and great, and therefore when 
near diſturb Old Men, whoſe Eyes are not ealily pe- 
netrated and ſtiff; but when they are ſeparated and 
diffuſed into the Air, the thick obſtructing parts are 
eaſily removed, and the ſubtle remaiuders coming to 


the Eye, gently and eaſily flide into the pores; and a 


ſo the diſturbance being leſs, the ſight is more vigo- 
rous and clear. Thus a Roſe ſmells moſt fragrant at 
a diſtance, but it you bring it near the Noſe tis not ſo 
pure nor delightful ; and the reaſon is this, many earthy, 
_ diſturbing particles are carried with the ſmell, and ſpoil 
the fragrancy when near, but in a longer paſſage thoſe 
are loſt, and the pure brisk Odour by reaſon of its 

Subtility reaches and acts upon the Senſe ; But we, ac- 
_ cording toPlaro's Opinion aſſert, that a bright Spirit dar- 
ted from the Eye, mixes with the light about the Ob- 

ject, and thoſe two are perfectly blended into one ſi- 
milar Body; now theſe muſt be joyned in due propor- 
tion one to another; for one part ought not wholly to 
prevail on the other, but both being proportionably 
and amicably joyn'd, agree in one third common 
power. Now this (whether Flux, illuminated Spirit, 
N n 3 ws OS 
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or Ray) in old Men being very weak, there can be 
no combination, no mixture with the Light about the 


Object, but it muſt be wholly con ſumed, unleſs by re- 
moving the Letters from their Eyes, they leſſen the 
brightneſs of the Light, and ſo it comes to the ſight, 


not too ſtrong or unmixt, but well proportioned and 
blended with the other. And this explains, that common 
Affection of Creatures of ſeeing in the dark, for their 
Eye- ſight being weak is overcome and darkened by the 
Splendor of the day; becauſe the little light that flows 
from their Eyes cannot be proportionably mixt with the 
ſtronger and more numerous Beams; but is proportion- 
able and ſufficient for the feeble ſplendor of theStars,and 
ſo can joyn with it, and co-operate to move the Senſe. 


0 QU ES 8 Why freſh Water waſhes Cloaths better 


than Salt? 


1 Heon the Grammarian when Metrins Florns gave us 
= an Entertainment, askt Themiſtocles the Stoic,why 

Chryſippus though he frequently mention'd ſome ſtrange 
Phenomena in Nature ( ſuch asPonder'd Beef foakt in Salt 


Water grows freſher than before, Fleeces of Wooll are 


more eaſily ſeparated by a gentle, tban a quick and vio- 


lent force, and Men that are faſting eat ſlower than thoſe 


that took a Breakfaſt) yet never gave any reaſon for the 
appearance: AndThemiſtocles repliedThatChryſippus on- 
ly propos'd ſuch things by the by, as inſtances to correct 
us, who eaſily afſent, and without any reaſon, to what 


ſeems likely, and disbelieve every thing which ſeems un- 


likely at the firſt ſight. But why, Sir, are you concern- 
ed at this? For if you are ſpeculative, and would en- 


quire into the Cauſes of Things, you need not wantSub- 
jects in your own profeſſion; but pray tell me why Homer 


makes Nauſicae waſh in the River rather than the Sea, 


though it was near and in all likelihood hotter, cleater 


and fitter to waſh with than that? And Theor replied, 
Ariſtotle hath already given an account for this from the 
groſneſs of the Sea-water; for in this, abundance of 
rough, earthy particles are mixt, and rhoſe make it falt; 


and upon this account Swimmers, or any other weight 
* . ſink 
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ſink not ſo much in Sea-water as in freſh, for the latter 
being thin and weak, yields to every preſſure, and is 


eaſily divided becauſe tis pure and unmixt, and by rea- 
ſon of this ſubtility of parts it penetrates better thanSalt- 


water, and ſo looſeneth from the Cloaths the ſticking 


particles of the ſpot: And is not thisDiſcourſe of Ariſtotle 


very probable ? Probable indeed, Ireplied, but not true; 


for J have obſerved that with Aſhes, Gravel, or, it 
thoſe are not to be gotten, with Duſt it ſelf, they uſually 
thicken the Water, as if the earthy Particles being rough 


would ſegur better than fair- water, whoſe thinneſs makes 


it weak and ineffeq ual; and therefore he is miſtaken 


when he ſays the thickneſs of the Sea water hinders the 


effect, ſince the ſharpneſs of the mixt particles very 
much conduces to make it cleanſing; for that opens the 
pores, and draws out the ſtain ; but ſince all oily Matter 
is moſt difficult to be waſht out, and ſpots a Cloath, 


and the Sea is Oily, that's the reaſon why it doth not 


ſcour as well as freſh;and that'tisOily, even Ariſtotle him- 
ſelf aſſerts, for Salt in his Opinion hath ſome Oil in it, 


and therefore makes Candles, when ſprinkled on them, 
burn the better and clearer than before: AndSea-water 


ſprinkled on a flame increaſeth it, and is more eaſily 
kindled then any other, and this, in my opiuion,makes it 


hotter than the freſh ; and beſides, I may urge another 


Cauſe, for the end of waſhing is drying, and that ſeems 


cleaneſt which is drieſt, and the moiſture that ſcours(as *_ 
Hellebore, with the Humours that it purges) ought to 
fly away quickly together with the ſtain ; The Sun 
quickly draws out the Freſh-water becauſe it is ſo light, 
but the Salt-water being rough, lodges in the pores, and 
therefore is not eaſily dried: And Then replied, you ſay 


jaſt nothing, Sir, for Ariſtotle in the ſame Book affirms, 


That thoſe that waſh in the Sea, if they ſtand in the freſh 


Sun, are ſooner dried than thoſe that waſh in the freſh 


streams. Tis true, I anſwer'd, he ſays ſo, but I hope 


that Homer aſſerting the contrary, will by you eſpecially 
be more eaſily believed; for Ulyſſes, as he writes, after 
his Shiprack meeting Nauſicae, 


A frightful Sight, and with the Salt beſmear d, aid 
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ſaid to her Maidens, 
Retire awhile, till Thave waſht my Skin ; 
And when he had leapt into the River, 

He from his Head did ſcour the Foaming Sea. 
The Poet knew very well what happens in ſuch a Caſe; 
for when thoſe that come wet out of the Sea ſtand in 
the Sun, the ſubtleſt and lighteſt parts ſuddenly exhale, 


but the Salt and rough particles ſtick upon the Body in 


a Cruſt, till they are waſht away by the treſh Water of 


— —— 


QUEST. X. My at Athens the Davee of Ajax's Tribe 


was never determined to be the laſt ? 


W were feaſting at Serapions, who gave an 


Entertainment after the Leontide Tribe by his 


order and directions hid won the Prize in the publick 


Dance; (for we were Citizens and free of that Tribe) 
a very pertinent diſcourſe, and proper to the then occa- 
ſion happened: It had been a very notable tryal of Skill: 
TheKing of Hilopappus being very generous and magnifi- 
cent in his Rewards, and defraying the Expences of all 
the Tribes: He was at the fame Feaſt with us, and being 
a very good humour'd Man, and eager for inſtruction, 
he would now and then freely diſcourſe of Ancient Cu- 
ſtoms, and as freely hear: Marcus the Grammarian began 
- thus; Neanthes the Cyzibentum in his Book called the Fabu- 
lous Narrations of this City,athrms,that it was a Privilege 
of Ajax's Tribe, that their Dance ſhould never be deter- 


mined to be lat : *Tis true, he brings ſome Stories for 


confirmation of what he ſays , but if he falſifies, the mat- 


ter is open, and let us all inquire after the reaſon of the 


thing: But,ſays Milo, ſuppoſe it be a meer tale. Tis no 
ſtrange thing, replied PHilopappus, if in our diſquiſitions 
after truth, we meet now and then with ſuch a thing as 
Democritus the Philoſopher did; tor he one day eating a 
Cucumber, und finding it of an Honey taſte, askt his 
Maid where ſhe bought it; and ſhe telling him ſuch a 
Garden, he roſe from Table and bid her direct him to 


the place: Ihe Maid furpris'd,askt him what he W 
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and he replied, l muſt ſearch after the cauſe of the ſweet* 
neſs of the Fruit, and ſhall find it the ſooner if I ſee the 
place; and the Maid with a ſmile replied, Sit ſtill, pray 
Sir, for I unwittingly put it infoa Honey Barrel: And 
he, as it were diſcontented, cried out, Shame take thee, 
vet l' purſue my purpoſe, and ſeek after the cauſe, as 
i if this ſweetneſs were à taſte natural and proper to the 
ö Fruit, Therefore neither will we admit Xeanthes his 
b credulity and inadvertency in ſome Stories as an excuſe 
and a good reaſon for avoiding this diſquiſition , for we 
ſhall exerciſe our Thoughts by it, though no other advan- 
tages riſes from thatlnquiry: Preſently every one poured 
out ſomething in commendation of thatTribe,mention- 
ing every matter that made for its credit and reputation; 
1 WM Marathon was brought in as belonging to it; and Armo- 
is with his Aſſociates, by birth Aphidneans, were alſo 
produced as glorious Members of that Tribe: The Ora+ 
) tor Glaucias proved that that Tribe made up the Right- 
- KW wing iatheBattel at Marat hon, fromeſchylus his Elogies, 
: WM who had himſelf fought valiantly in the ſame encounter, 
and farther evinced that Callimachus the Field Marſhal 
vas of that Tribe, who behaved himſelt very bravely, 
and was the principal cauſe next to Militi ades, withw hoſe 
opinion he concurred, that that Battel was fought: To 
this Diſcourſe of Glaucias, I added, that the Edi} which 
impower'd Militiadesto lead forth the Athenians, was made 
when the Aantid Tribe was chief of the Aſſembly, and 
that in the Battle of Platæa the ſame Tribe when the 
greateſt Glory; and upon that account, as the Oracle di᷑- 
rected, that Tribe offered a Sacrifico for this Victory to 
che Nymphs Sphragitides, the City providing a Victim 
and all other Necelſaries belonging to it ; But u may 


their peculiar Glories; and you know that mine, that 
Leontid Tribe, yields to none in any point of Reputati- 
on: Beſides, conſider whether it is not more probable that 

this was granted out of a particular reſpect, aud io pleaſe 
Ajax, from whom this Tribe received its Name; tor we 
now he could not endure to be out- done, but was eaſilß 
burried on to the greateſt . cxchad by his anten 5 


obſerve (I continued } that other Tribes likewiſe have 
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and paſſionate Humour; and therefore to comply with 
him, and afford ſome comfort ia his diſaſters, they ſe. 

_ cured him from the moſt vexing grievance that follow; 
the misfortune of the conquer'd, by ordering that his 
Tribe ſhould never be determined to be laſt, 
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What, as Xenophon 7ntimates, are the moſt agree 


able Queſtions, and moſt pleaſant Raillery at an 


Entertainment ? 
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Entertainment, ſome, my Soſſius Senecio, are 
- abſolutely neceſſary; ſuch are Wine, Bread, 
Meat, Stools and Tables: Others are brought in not 
for neceſſity but pleaſure, ſuch are Songs, Shows, Mimics 
And Buffoons: Which, when preſent, delight indeed; but 
when abſent, are not eagerly deſired; nor is the Enter- 
tainment lookt upon as mean, becauſe ſuch are wanting: 
Juſt ſo of Diſcourſes, ſome the ſober Men admit as ne- 
ceſſary toa Banquet; and others for their pretty nice Spe- 
culations, as more profitable and agreeable than a Fiddle 
and a Pipe. My former Book gives you Examples of 
both Sorts: Of the firſt are theſe, Myether we ſhould Phi- 
loſophixe at Table? Whether the Entertainer ſhould appoint 
proper Seats, or leave the Gueſts to agree upon their own ? Of 
the ſecond, Why Lovers are inclined io Poetry? And the I ha 
Queſtion about Ajax his Tribe: The former I call pro- I ga 
perly oourrnxe, Table-talk,but both together 1 compre- I lo: 
hend under the general name,Sympoſiacs : T hey are pro- ¶ tei 
miſcuoutly ſet down, not in any exact method, but 9 


2 F the ſeveral things that are provided for an 
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each ſingle occur'd to memory. And let not my Readers 


wonder that I dedicate theſe collections to you, which | 


have received from others, or your own Mouth, for if all 


Learning is not bare remembrance, yet to learn and re- 


member, are very commonly one and the ſame thing. 
Now each Book being divided into Ten Queſtions, that 
ſhall make the firſt in this, which Socratical Tenophon hath 


as it were propoſed ; for he tells us, that Gobrias Banque- 


ting with Cyrus, amongſt other things that he found ad- 


mirable in the Perſians, was ſurprized to hear them ask 
one another ſuchQueſtions, which to be interrogated was 


more delightful than to be let alone, and paſs ſuch jeſts 
on one anocher, that *twas more pleaſant to be jelted on, 


than not; for if ſome even whilſt they praiſe, offend, 
why ſhould not their polite and neat facetiouſneſs be ad- 
mired, whoſe very raillery is delightful and pleaſant to 


him that is the Subject of it: Here Sopatrus our Enter- 
tainer ſaid, | wiſh 1could learn what kind of Queſtions 
thoſeare for to be skill'd in, and make right uſe of ap- 


polite Queſtions and pleaſant Raillery, I think is no ſmall 


part of Converſation: A conſiderable one, I replied ; but 


pray obſerve whether Tenophonhimſelf in hisDeſcriptions 


of Socrares's and the Perſian Entertainment, hath not ſuf- 


ficiently explained them; but if you would have my 
thoughts, firſt, Men are pleas d to be askt thoſe Queſti- 
ons to which they have an anſwer ready; ſuch are thoſe 
in which the Perſons ask'd have ſome skill and compe- 
tent knowledge; for when the Enquiry is above their 


reach, thoſe that can return nothing are troubled, as if 


requeſted to give ſomething beyond their power; and 
thoſe that do anſwer, producing ſome crude and inſuf- 


ficient Demonſtration, muſt needs bè very much con- 
cern'd, and apt to blunder on the wrong. Nor if the 


Anſwer be not only eaſie, but hath ſomething not com- 
mon, it is more pleaſing to him that makes it; and this 
happens, when their knowledge is greater than the V ul- 
gars, as ſuppoſe they are well <kill'd in points of Aſtro- 
logy or Logic: For not only in Action and ſerious Mat- 


ters, but alſo in Diſcourſe, every one hath a natural diſ- 


polition to be pleas'd (as Euripides hath it 
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he ſaid. 
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To ſeem far to out- do himſelf: 


And all are delighted when Men put ſuch Queſtions as 
they underſtand, and would have others know that they 


are acquainted with; and therefore Travellers and Mer- 


cChants are moſt ſatisfied when their Company is inquiſ- 
tive about other Countries, the unknown Ocean, and the 
Laws and Manners of the Barbarians, they are ready to 
inform them, and deſcribe the Countries and the Creeks, 

| imagining this to be ſome recompence for their Toy, 


ſome comfort for the Dangers they have paſt : In ſhort, 


whatever, though unrequeſted,we are wont to diſcourſe 
of, we are deſirous to be askt, becauſe then we ſeem 
to gratifie thoſe, whom otherwiſe our prattle would di- 
ſturb and force from our Converſation: And this is the 
common diſeaſe of Travellers. The more genteel and 


modeſt Men love to be askt about thoſe things which 


they have bravely and ſucceſsfully performed, and which 
modeſty will not permit to he ſpoken by themſelves be- 
fore Company; and therefore Nefor did well, when 


being acquainted with Vhyſes his deſire of Reputation, 


| Tell brave Ulyſſes Glory of the Greeks, 
Hl youthe Horſes ſei'd; Na 


For Man cannot endure the inſolence of thoſe who 
praiſe themſelves, and repeat their own Exploits,unleſs 
the Company delires it, and they are forc'd to a Rela- 
tion; therefore it tickles them to be askt about their 
Embaſſies and Adminiſtrations of the Common- wealth, 


if they havg done any thing notable in either; and upon 


this occount the envious and ill-natur'd ſtart very few 
- Queſtions ot that ſort; they thwart and hinder all ſuch 


kind of motions, being very unwilling to give any occa- 


ſion or opportunity for that Diſcourſe which ſhall tend 


to the advantage of the Relator. In ſhort, we pleaſe 
thoſe to whom we put them, when we ſtart Queſtions 


about thoſe matters which their Enemies hate to hear: 


Ulyſſes ſays to Alcinous, 850 22 80 
Ten bid me tell what various Ils 1 bore, 


That 
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That hs 4 might make me er ieve the more. 
And Oeaipus ſays to the Chorus, 
Tis pain to raiſe again 4 buried pie, 


1 

r- W But Euripides on the contrary, 

K How ſweet it is, when we are luil d in ee 

4 _ Torthink of Toyls! when well of a diſeaſe! 

8 True indeed, but not to thoſe that are ſtill toſt, ſtill 


1 under a misfortune. Therefore, pe ſure never ask any Man 
about his ownCalamines ;'tis irkſome to relate his Loſſes 
e MW of Children or Eſtate; or any unproſperous adventure 
by Sea or Land; but te ask a Man how he carried the 
. Cauſe, how he was Careſſed by the King, how he ef- 
caped ſuch a Storm, ſuch an Aſſault, Thieves, and the 
0 like; this pleaſeth him, he ſeems to enjoy it over again 
þ ia his Relation, and is never weary of the Topic, Be- 
des, Men love to be asked about their ha aPPY "Friends, 
or Children that have made good progreſs in Philoſo- 
phys the Law, or are great at Court; as alſo abont the 

| Diſgrace and open Conviction of their Enemies; for of 
ſuch matters they are moſt eager to diſcourſe ; yet are 
cautious of beginning it themſelves, leſt they ſhould 
ſcem to inſult over, and rejoice at the "miſery of others: 
You pleaſe a Hunter if you ask him about Dogs, a 
0 Wreſtler about Exerciſe, and an amorous Man about 
5 Beauties; the Ceremonious and Superſtitious Diſcourſes 
;- about Dreams, aud what ſucceſs he hath had by follow - 
ir WY ing the Directions of Omens,Sacrifices and the kindneſs 
1, of the Godszand ſome Queſtions concerning thoſe things 


0 will extr eamly pleaſe him: He that inquires any, thing 

V of an old Man, though the ſtory doth not at all concern 

h him, wins his heart, and urges one that is very wine 
to Diſcourſe; 1 


Neleides Neſtor Furlfal „„ As 
How. Great Atrid es 5 what ſort of 15 ates, | 
And where was Menelaus | largely tell; 
Did Argos hold bim when the Hero Fell? 75 


Here is a a multicadgof 1 and variety of abject; 5 


which is much better than to confine and cramp his 


apt to he offended with a joque, than a plain and ſcurri- 
lous abuſe; for we ſee the latter often ſlip from a Man un- 
wittingly in paſſion, but conſider the former as a thing 
voluntary, proceeding from Malice and Ill- nature, and 
therefore we are generally more offended at a ſharp jeerer 
than a whifling ſnarler: Tis evident, that every joque 


Such wasCicero's to Octavius who was thought to be de- 


aud OZavins ſaid he did not hear him, Cicero rejoyned, 


pay me now, ſomething that you do not owe me; and 
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Anſwers, and ſo deprive the old Men of the moſt plea- 
fant enjoyment they can have. In ſhort, They that had 
rather pleaſe than diſtaſte, will ſtill propoſe ſuch Queſti- 
ons, the Anſwers to which ſhall rather get the praiſe 

It and hatred of theHearers, 


and good will, than contemp 
And fo much of Queſtions. n enn 

As for Raillery, thoſe that cannot uſe it cautiouſly, 
with Art, and time it well, ſhould never venture at it: 
For as in a ſlippery place if you but juſt touch a Man as 
vou pals, by, you throw him down; ſo when we are in 
drink, we are in danger of tripping at every little word 
that is not ſpoken with due MIS And we are more 


bites, but an abuſe is affronting, and purpoſely deſign'd; 
for inſtance, he that calls thee Cuſtard-monger, plainly 
and openly abuſeth ; but he that ſays, I remember when 
yon wip'd your Noſe upon your ſleeve, ſmartly jeers : 


ſcended from an African; for when Cicero ſpoke ſomething 


True, for you have a hole through your Ear: And Me- 
lanthus, hen he was ridicul'd by a Commedian, ſaid, You 


FE V r „ „ CE Low! 


v pon this account jeers vex more;for like bearded Arrows 
they ſtick a long while, and gall the wounded Sufferer; 
Their {martnels is pleaſant, and delights the Company, 


and thoſe that are pleagdwith the ſay ing, ſeem to believe 
the detracting Speaker: For, according to T heophraſtus, a 


joer is a figurative Reproach for ſometault or Miſdemea- 
nor, and therefore he that hears it, ſupplies the concealed 
part, as if he had ſome knowledg in, and gave credit to 
the thing; for he that laughs and is tickled at what Theo- 
critus ſaid to one whom he ſuſpected of a deſign upon his 
Cloaths, asking him, if he went to Supper at ſuch a Pie 
e 2 r 
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night; doth, as it were, confirm the accuſation, and believe 
the Fellow was a Thief; and therefore an impertinent 
jeerer makes the whole Company ſeem ill- natur'd & abu- 
ſive, as being pleas'd with, and conſenting to the ſcurrility 
of the ſeer. Twas one of the excellent Laws of Sparta, That 


: Wl endure ; but if he took offence, the other was to forbear, and pur- 
as WM [ve the frolic no farther: How is it poſſible therefore to 


in determine ſuch raillery as ſhall delight and pleaſe the 


perſon that is jeſted on, when to be ſmart without Of- 
re Ml fence. is no mean piece of Cunning and Addreſs ? Firſt 
i. then, ſuch as will vex and gall the Conſcious, muſt pleaſe 
n- MF thoſe that are clean, innocent, and not ay ae of the 
ig matter: Such a joque is Aenophon's, when he pleaſantly 
qd brings in a very ugly ill-lookt Fellow, and is {mart upon 
er bim for being Sambaulas minion: Such was that of Auſi- 
je ius Mode ſtus, who when our Friend Quintus in an Ague 


y them warm from your Province; for this made Quintus 
n laugh, and extreamly pleas'd him; yet it had been a 
reproach and abuſe to a covetous and oppreſſing Gover- 
- W 2our : Thus Socratet pretending to compare Faces with 


g the beauteous Cyitobulus, rallied only, and not abusd: 


And Alcibjades, again was ſmart on Socrates as his Rival 
in Agatbo's affection: Kings are pleas'd when jeſts are 


ſuch were the Flatterers to Philip when he chid him, 
Sir, don't I keep yon? For thoſe that mention Faults of 
which the perſoas are not really guilty, intimate thoſe 
Vertyes with which they are really adorn'd: But then tis 
requiſite that thoſe Vertuesſhonld be evident, and cer- 


diſturbance and ſuſpition: He that tells a very iich Man 
that he will procure him a Sum of Money; a temperate 
ſober Man, and one that drinks Water only, that he is 
foxt, or hath taken a Cup too much; a hoſpitable, gene- 
rous, good- humour'd Man, that he is a niggard and a 


Yes, he replied, 1 go, but ſhall likewiſe lodge there all- 


none ſhauld be bitter in their. Feſts, and the jeer d patiently 


complain'd hisHands were cold, replie&;Sir,you brought 5 


put upon them as if they were private and poor Men; 


taialy helong to them, other wiſe the diſcourſe will breed 


pinch- penny; ar threatehs an excellent Lawyer to meet = 
him at the Barzmuſt make the Perſons Colle, and pleaſe 
. 


pleaſed that they were careleſs of the Sacrifice, but to be rid 
of thy noiſe, they preſently receiv'd it. ke He 


upon things commendable if opportunely done, pleaſe 


thoſe that cover a Reproach under fair and reſpectful 
words (as he that calls an unjuſt Man Ariſtides, a 
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theCompany:ThusCyrus was very obliging and complai- 
fant, when hechalleng'd his Play-fellows.at thoſe Sport 
in which he was ſure to be overcome; and Iſmenias pi. 
ing ata Sacrifice, when no good Omens appear'd, the 
Man chat hir'd him, ſnatnht the Pipe, and played very ri- 
diculouſly himſelf; and when all found fault, he aid, 
To play ſatisfactorily, is the gift of Heaven: And Iſmenias 
with a {milereplied, Mhulſt I played the Gods were o well 


But more, thoſe that jocoſely put ſcandalous Names 


more than he that plainly and openly commends ; for 


coward Achilles) gall more than thoſe that openly abuſe: W w 


Such is that of Oedipus in Sophocles, Wa 
22 The f. aithful Creon her moſt conſtant Friend 5 ye 
The familiar Irony in commendations anſwers to this on n 
the other ſide ; ſuch Socrates uſed when he called the WF | 
kind endeavour and induſtry of Arr;thenes to make Men Wl 
Friends, Pimping, Bauds-craft, and Allurement. And 
others that call'd Crares the Philoſopher,who where erer : 
he went was careſſed and honoured, does , the WI | 


*S 


Door- opener: Again, à complaint that implies thank- 
fulneſs for a receiv'd favour, is pleaſant raillery ; thus 


For it had not been half fo pleaſant to have ſaid, That | 


and a Tyrant, who for a long time would not permit 


_— 


Diogenes of his Maſter Autiſthenes, 1 
That Man that made me leave my pretious Ore, 
Cloath'd me with Rags, and forc'd me to be poor; 
| That Man that made me wander, beg my Bread, 
And ſcorn to bave a Houſe to hide my Head; 


Man that made me wiſe, content and happy: And a Spartan 
making as if he would find favlt with the Maſter of the 
Exerciſes, for giving him Wood that would not ſmoak, 
ſaid, He will not permit us to ſhed atear: And he that calls a 
Hoſpitable Man and one that treats often, a Kidnapper, 


9 


bim 
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him to ſee his own Table; and he whom the King 
hath rais'd and enricht, that ſays the King had a deſign 
upon him, and robb'd him of his fleep and quiet: Or if 
he that hath an excellent Vintage, ſhould complain of 
Aſchilus his Chabeiri, for making him want Vinegar as 
they had jocoſely threatned : For ſuch as theſe have a 
pungent pleaſantneſs, fo that the pratgd are not offen- 
ded, nor take it il. ors ah rind t0- ag 
Beſides, he that would be civilly facetious,muſt know 
the difference between a Vice and commendable Study, 
or Recreation; for inſtance, between the love of Money, 
or Contention, and of Muſic or Hunting; for men are 
eriev'd if twitted with the former, but if with the latter, 
take it very well. Thus Demoſthenes the Mytilenian was 
pleaſant enough, when knocking at a Mans Door that 
was much given to ſinging, and playing on the Harp, 
and being bid come in, ſaid, I will. if you will tye vp 
your Harp; but Lyſias his flatterer was offenſive, for be- 
ing frighted at a Wooden Scorpion that he threw into 
his lap, and leaping out of his ſeat, after he knew the 
humour, ſaid, Aud Ji fright your Majeſty too, give me 
a Talent. J ĩ ĩðͤ oe Te” - 
In ſeveral things abont the Body too the like caution 
is to beobſerv'd ; thus he that is jeſted on for a flat or 
hookt noſe, uſually laughs at the jeſt: (Thus Caſſander's 
friend was not at all diſpleasg'd when Theophraſtus ſaid to 
him, Tig ſtrange, Sir, that your Eyes don't play, ſince your 


' Noſe is ſo near, and ſo well fitted for a Pipe: And Cyrus com- 


manded a long hawk-nos'd Fellow to mariy a flat-nos'd 
Girl, for then they would very well agree.) A jelt on any 
for his ſtinking breath, or filthy Noſe, is irkſom ; fot 
baldneſs it may be born, but for blindneſs or infirmity in 
the Eyes, intolerable : Tis true, Anti gonus would joque 
upon himſelf, and once receiving a Petition written in 
Great Letters, he ſaid, This a Man may read of he were 
ſtark hlind: But he kiſl'd Theocritys the Chian for ſaying, 
when one told him, that as ſoon as he appear'd before 
the Kings Eyes, he would be pardoned: Sir, then *tis 
impoſſible for me to be ſaved : And Byſantius to Paſtades, 
ſaying, Sir, Tour Eyes are weak, reply'd, Ton upbraid, 494 
| with 


throughly kindled ſtrengthens and incxeaſeth it ; ſo 
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with this infirmity, not conſidering that thy Son carries 1|, 
vengeance of Heaven on his back; now Paſiades his Son wa 
Hunch- backt: And Archippus the popular Athenian wa 
much diſpleas'd with Mel anthius for being ſmart on hi; 
crooked back, for Melanthius had ſaid, that he did not 
Teva, ſtand up, but xezvpwwav bend down for the 
Common wealth: Tis true, ſome are not much concern 
at ſuch jeers: Thus Antigonus his Friend, when he had 
begg'd a Talent, and was deny'd, deſired a Guard, leſt 
ſome body ſhould rob him of that Talent he was now 
to carry home: Different tempers make men differently 
affected, and that which troubles one, js not regarded 
by another: Epaminondas feaſting with his fellow Magi. 
ſtrates drank Vinegar; and ſome asking if it was good 
for his health, replied, I cannot tell that, but I know it males 
me remember what Idrink at home: Therefore it becomes 
every man that would rally, to look into the Humours of 
his company, and take heed to converſe without offe nce. 
Loves as in moſt things elſe, ſo in this matter cauſes, dit. 
ferent effects; for ſome Lovers are pleagd, ſome dif. 
pleasꝰd at a merry jeſt; therefore in this caſe a fit time 
muſt be accurately obſerved; for as a blaſt of Wind 
puffs out a Fire whilſt *tis weak and little, but when 


Love, before tis evident and conefs'd, is diſpleas'd at a 
diſcoverer, but when it breaks forth, and blazes in every 
bodies Eyes,thertis delighted with,and gathers ſtrength 
by the frequent blaſts of joque and raillery : When 
their beloved are preſent*twill gratifie them moſt to pals 
a jeſt upon their paſſion, but to fall on any other Sub- 
ject will be counted an abuſe. If they are remarkahly lo- 
ving to their own Wives, or entertain a generous affecti- 
on for a hopeful youth, then are they proud, then tick- 
led when jeer'd for ſuch aLove : And therefore Archeſi- 
laus when an Amorous man in his School laid down this 
propoſition, In my opinion one thing cannot touch, anothe! 
replied, Sir, yon touch this perſen, pointing to a lovely boy 
that fate near him: Beſide, the company, muſt be conſi- 
dered, for what a man will only laugh at when mentt- 
_ oned 2119 igſt nis zctonds and. fatniliar acquaintance, be 


4 


| will 


— 
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will not endure to betold of before his Wife, Father, or 
his Tutor; unleſs perhaps it be ſomething that will 
pleaſe thoſe too; as for inſtance, if before a Philoſopher 
one ſhould jeer a man for going barefoot,or ſtudying all 
nieht; or before his Father, for carefulneſs and thrift; 
not or in the preſence of his Wife, for being cold to his 
thefW Companions, and doting upon her: Thus Typranes, 
nag when Cyrus askt him, What will your Wife ſay when ſhe 
all bears that you are put to ſervile Offices? reply'd Sir, ſhe 
left WM vil! not bear it, but be preſent her felf, and ſee it : Again, 
ow Wl thoſe joques are accounted leſs affronting, which reflect 
tl omewhat alſo on the man that makes them; as when 
led I one poor man, baſe born fellow; or a Lover,joques upon 
21-W :nocher ; for whatever comes from one in the ſame cir- 
ol cumſtances looks more like a piece of mirth, than a de- 
hes ign'd affront; but otherwiſe it muſt be needs beirkſom, 
nes ¶ and diſtaſtful : Upon this account, when a Slave whom 
of the King had lately freed and enricht, behavy'd himſel6 
ce. WF very impertinently in the company of ſomePhiloſophers, 
li :5king them, How it came topaſs that the Broth of Beans, 
lil. pher her white or black ? was always green, Aridices putting - ky 
me I another Queſtion, Why, let the whips be white. or not, the 
nd i wales and marks they made were ſtill red? diſpleaſed him | 
en extreamly, and made him riſe from the Table in a great | 
fo rage and diſcontent But Amphias the Tarſian, who was 
ſuppos'd to be ſprung troma Gardner, joquing upon the 
1) Wl Governours Friend, for his obſcure and mean birth, and = 
tl WM preſently ſabjoyniog : But?tis true, I ſprung from the 10 
en ame Seed; caus'd much mirth and laughter: And tze 
al WF Harper very facetiouſly put a check to Philip's ignorance. 
b- and impertineace ; for when Philip pretended to correct 
0- Wl him, he cry'd out, God forbid, Sir, that ever you ſhould be 
ti· brought ſo. low as to underſtand theſe things better than 1 for 
K- by this ſeeming joque be inſtructed him without giving 
ay offence ; and therefore ſome of the Comedians ſeems. 
sto lay aſide their bitter neſs in every jeſt that may reflect 
upon themſelves ; as Ariſt opbanes, when he is merry upon 
0) Wl Bald -pate; andcrætinus in his Play, Pyraze upon Drun- 
i- kenneſs and Exceſs: Beſides, you muſt be very caxetul 
nat the jeſt ſhould ſeem to be exrempore, taken 1 . 
JJ ͥͤ ð ab Vide 
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firm Ariſtotle's Doctrine; for he aſſirms that every Man 
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ſome preſent Queſtion or merry Humour, ndt far fetcht, 


as if premeditate and deſign'd: For as men are not 
much concern'd at a reproach to kick in company, but 
if when that is ended any offers the like, they hate 
and look upon him as an Enemy; ſo they will eaſily par- 
don and indulge a jeſt, if undeſignedly taken from any 


Faden but if tis nothing to the matter in 


nd, but fetcht from another thing, it muſt look like a 
deſign, and be reſented as an affront; ſuch was that of 
Timagenes to the Husband of a Woman e that of- 
ren vomitted. _ F 
1 | Koxey xemigyer 1d” ubear fo you | 
When the Poet had written 20, Je wtozy; and that to 


 MAthenodorus the Philoſspher ; is the affection to our Chil- 


dren, wn), Muſick ; 4: hui wes; d Expre arAornyNie; 


for when the raillery is not founded on ſome preſent cir- 
cumſtance, it is an argument of ill nature, and a miſ- 
_ chievous temper ; and ſuch as theſe for words, the ligh- 


teſt thing in the world, as Plato ſays, ſuffer the heavieſt pu- 


niſiment; but thoſe that know how to time, and apply a 
jeſt, confirm Plætos opinion, That to rally pleaſantly and 
facetiouſly,is the buſineſs of a Scholar and a Mit. 


QUE 8 T. I. w by in Autumn Men have bett 4 n 
= than in other Seaſons of the Tear. 


N Eleuſine, after the ſolemn celebration of the Sacred 


Myſteries, Glaucias the Orator entertain d us at a 


5 Feaſt; where after the reſt had done, enoecles his Bro- 
ther, as his humour is, began to be ſmart upon my Bro- 


ther Lamprias for his good Beot ian Stomach and I, in his 


defence, oppoling Xenocles, who was an Epicurean, fiid, 
Pray, Sir, do not all place the very height of pleaſure in priva- 
tion of pain and indolence? But Lamprias; who prefers the 


Lyceum before the Garden, ought by his practice to con- 


hath a better Stomach in the Autumn, than in other £a- 
ſons of the year;and gives the reaſon which I cannot re- 
member at preſent : So much the better (fays Glancias) 


for wheaSupper's done, we will endeavour to diſcover it 


our 
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our ſelves ; that being over, Glaucias and YXenocles drew 


various reaſons from the Autumnal Fruit; one ſaid, that 
it ſcoured the body. and by this Evacuation continually 


rais'd new Appetites, Xenocles affirm'd, that ripe fruit 
had uſually a pleaſing vellicating ſapor, and thereby 
provokt the Appetite better thanSauces,or Sweet-meats, 
for Sick men of a vitiated Stomach uſually recover it by 
cating Fruit: But Lamprias ſaid, that our natural hear, 
the principal inſtrument of Nutrition, in the midſt of 
Summer is ſcatter'd, and becomes rare and weak, but as 
that declines, unites again and gathers ſtrength, being 
ſhut in by the ambient cold, and contraction of the 
Pores; and I, for my part, ſaid, in Summer we are 
more thirſty, and uſe more moiſture than in other ſea- 
ſons, and therefore nature ſhe obſerves the ſame method 
in all her operations ) at this change of ſeaſons employs 
the contrary, makes us hungry, and to maintain an e- 
qual temper in the Body, gives us dry Food to counter- 
vail the moiſture taken in the Summer; yet none can 
deny but that the Food it ſelf is a partial cauſe, for not 
only new Fruit. Bread, Corn, but Fleſh of the ſame 


year, is better taſted than thoſe of the former, more 


forcibly provokes the Gueſts, and enticeth them to 
Mo er gr orb m 
—— — — — — — 


QUEST Il. Which was firft, the Bird or the Egg, 


= Hen upon a Dream I had forborn Eggs along 


time on purpoſe that in an Egg, as ſome do in 
a Hart, I might make experiment of a notable Viſion 


that often troubled me, ſome atSoſſius Senecio's Table ſu- 


Leer that I was tainted withOrpheus orPythagoras his 
Opinions, and refus'd to eat anEgg (as ſome do theHeart 
and Brain, imagining it to be the principle ofGeneaation; 


aud Alexander the Epicurean ridiculingly repeated, 


To feed on xu«ues ; and our Parents Head, 
As if the Hythagoreans meant Eggs by that zuduis Ne mu) 

xv yay, and thought itas unlaw ful to feed on Eggs as on 
the Animals that lay them: Now to pretend a Dream, 
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for he was a pleaſant man, and of excellent company: 


law Hermus ſaid, Well, 
do me ſome ſervice; for if we muſt ſuppoſe that ſmall 
things mult be the principles of greater; 'tis likely that 


things is very ſimple, and theBird more mixt, and contains 
aà greater variety of parts : ?Tis univerſally true, that a 
principle is before that whoſe principle it is;now theSeed 
is a principle, and the Egg is ſomewhat more than the 
Seed, and leſs than the Bird; for as a diſpoſition, a pro- 
greſs in goodneſs, is ſomething between a tractable Mind, 


be faſhioned into a Nail; ſo tis probable that the matter 
not readily obeying the flow motions of contriving Na- 


Egg, and of theſe moulded anew, and joyn'd in better 
order, the Animal afterward is form'd: As the Canker 
is firſt, and then growing dry and cleaving lets forth a 
wing'd Animal, call'd Pſyche; ſo the Egg is firſt as 
it were the ſubject matter of the Generation: 
for *tis certain that in every change, that out 


for the cauſe of my abſtaining, to an Epicurean, had been 
a defence more irrational than the cauſe it felf ; and 
therefore I ſuffered jocoſe Alexander to enjoy hisOpinion, 


Soon after he propos'd that perplextQueſtion;that plague 
of the inquiſitive, Which was firſt, the Bird or the Egg! 
And my Friend Syla ſaying,that with this little Que 
on, as with an Engin, we ſhook the great and weighty 
truth, (the . that the World had a beginning) de- 
clared his diſlike of ſuch Problems; but Alexander deri- 
ding the Queſtion,as N impertinent, my Son. in- 
ir, at preſent your Atoms will 


the Egg was before the Bird; for that amongſt ſenſible 


and a habit of Vertue: So an Egg is as it were a progreß 
of Nature tending from the Seed to a perfect Animal: 
And as in an Animal they ſay theVeins and Arteries are L 


form'd firſt, upon the ſame account the Egg ſhould be b 
before the Bird, as the thing containing before the thing 
contain d: Thus Art firſt makes rude, and ill-ſhapen Fi- 
gures, and after ward perfects every thing with its proper 
torm; and *twas for this method that the Statuary Poly- 


cletis ſaid, Then our work is moſt difficuit when the Clay is to 


ture, at firſt frames rude and indefinite Maſles, as the 


of which the thing changes, muſt be before mn 
Thing 


thing changing: Obſerve how Worms and Catter- 
pillars are bred in Trees from the moiſture corrupted or 


moiſture is naturally before all theſe : for (as Plato ſays,) 
Matter is as a Mother or Nurſe in reſpect of the Bodies 


whieh any thing that is, is made: And with a ſmile con- 
hty i tinued he, I ſpeak to thoſe that are acquainted with the 


de- Myſtical and Sacred Diſcourſe of Orpheus, who not only | 


ri-M aſfirmꝭ the Egg to be before the Bird, but makes it the 


in- firſt Being in the whole World: The other parts, becauſe 
vil deep myſteries we ſhall now paſs by, but let us look up- 
all MY on the various kinds of Animals, and we ſhall find almoſt 
hat every one beginning from an Egg, Fowls and Fiſhes, 


ble Land-Animals, as Lizards ; Amphibious as Crocodiles; 


ins {ome with two Legs, as a Cock; ſome without any, as 


ta aSnake; and ſome with many, as a Locuſt. And there- 


ed fore in the ſolemn Feaſt of Bacchus tis very well done to 


he dedicate an Egg, as the Emblem of that which begets, 
o- | and contains every thing in it ſelf —&©@ 


id, To this Diſcourſe of Hermus, Senecio reply d, Sir, your 
eß ! laſt Similitude contradicts your firſt; and you have un- 
I: wittingly opened the World (as the Proverb ſays) the 
re W Door againſt your ſelf; for the World was before all, 
be being the moſt perfect; and tis rational that the perfect 


gin Nature ſhould be before the imperfect; as the ſound 
1- before the maim'd, and the whole before the part; for 


Seeds man, or Eggs Hen, but the Mans Seed, and Hens 


- pay as it were a debt to Nature, by bringing forth ano- 


e ther; for they are not in them ſelves perfect, and there. 


I fore have a natural Appetite to produce ſuch a thing as 


r that out of which they were firſt form'd, and therefore 
a Seed is defined, a thing produced that is to be perfeted 
by another production: Now nothing can be perfected 
by, or wants that which as yet is not: Every body ſees 
t i that Eggs have the nature of a Concretion or Conſiſt- 
c ence in ſome Animal or other, but want thoſe Organs, 


© . 
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concocted; no none can ſay but that the ingendring 


that are form'd, and that we call the Matter, out of 


tis abſurd that there ſhould be a part when there is no- 
hing whoſe part it is; and therefore no body ſays the 


Egg; beeauſe thoſe being after, and torm'd in theſe, 
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Veins and Muſcles which Animals enjoy; and therefore 


no Story delivers, that ever any Egg was form'd immedi- 


ately from Earth; and the Poets themſel ves tell us, that 
the Egg, out of which came the Tyndaride fell down 


from Heaven; but even till this time the Earth produ- 
ceth ſome Perfect, and Organiz d Animals; as Mice in 


e/£eypt, and Snakes, Frogs and Graſhopers almoſt every 


where; ſome external and invigorating principle aſſiſting 


in the production: And in Sicily, where in theServileWar 
much Blood was ſhed, and many Carcaſes rotted on the 
ground, whole ſwarms of Locuſts were produced, and 


ſpoiled the Corn over the whole Iſle; ſuch ſpring from, 
and are nouriſht by, the Earth, and Seed being formed ia 


them, Pleaſure and Titillation provoke them to mix, up- 
on which ſome lay Eggs, and ſome bring forth their young 
alive, and this evidently proves that Animals firſt ſprang 
fromEarth, and afterward by copulation, after different 


ways propagated their ſeveral kinds. In ſhort, *tis the 


ſame thing as if you ſaid, The Womb was before the 


Woman for as the Wombis to the Egg, the Egg, is 


to the Chick that is form'd in it; ſo that he that inquires 


| how Birds ſhould be when there were no Eggs, might 


ask as well: how Men and Women would be before any 


Organs of Generation were formed: Parts generally 


have their ſubſiſtence together with the whole, particu · 
lar powers follow particular members, and operations to 
thoſe powers, and effects to thoſe operations: Now the 


effect of the Generative power is the Seed and Egg; ſo 
that theſe muſt be after the formation of the whole 25 


Therefore conſider, as there can be no digeſtion of food 


before the Animal is formed, fo there can be no Seed 


nor Egg; for thoſe, tis likely, are made by ſame dige- 


5 ſtion and alterations; nor can it be that before the Ani- 
mal is, the ſuperfluous parts ot the Food of the Animal 


5 ſnould have a Being: Beſides, cho Seed may perhaps 


pretend to be a principle, the Egg cannot, for it doth 


= got ſubſiſt firſt, nor hath it the nature of a whole, for 
tis imperfect; therefore we do not affirm that the Ani- 
mal is produc'd without a principal of its Being, but we 
call the principal that power which changes, mixes and 


we ©. 
; | 


 Fmpers 


for there were many, and very famous men came to try 
| WW their skill. Lyſimachus one of the company, a Procurator 
s of the Amphictions, ſaid, he heard a Grammarian lately 
h MWalirm, that wreſtling was the moſt ancient Excerciſe ot 
call. as even the very name witneſſed ; for ſome modern 
things have the names of more ancient transfer d to 
e chem thus to tune à Pipe is call d &, and to play 
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tempers the Matter, ſo that a living Creature is regular- 
ly produced but the Egg is an after- production, 48 th e 
Blood or Milk of an Animal after the taking in, and di- 


immediately of Mud, it is produc'd in the Bodies of Ani. 
nals alone, but a thouſand living Creatures riſe from it; 
what need of many inſtances e None ever found the: 
Spawn or Egg of an Eel ; yet if you empty a Pit, and 
take out all the Mud, as ſoon às other Water ſettles in it 
els likewiſe are preſently produc*d :Now that mult ex- 
it firſt which hath no need of any other thing that it may 
exit, and that atter, which cannot be without the con 
currence of another thing: and of this priority is our 
preſent Diſcourſe : Beſides, Birds build Neſts before they* 
ay their Eggs; and Women provide Cradles, Swadling” 
Cloaths, and the like ;yet who ſays that the Neſt is he— 
fore the Egg, or the SwadlingCloaths before the Infant, 
for the Earth (as Plato ſays) doth not imitate a Woman, 
but a Woman, and fo likewiſe all other Females the 
Earth. Moreover tis probable that the firſt production“ 
out of the Earth, which was then vigorous and perfect, 
was ſelf- ſufficient and entire, nor ſtood in need of thoſe: 
Secondines, Membranes and Veſſels, which now Nature 
forms. to help the weakneſs, and ſupply the defects of 
6—tTTT 23G ET a ETD iden ILSS a7 8B TAL 


QUEST, IV. Whether or no Wreſtling is the oldeſt 
d Nie of Corone having at the Pythian Games won the 

prize from all the Poets, gaveus an Entertainment 
and the time for Running, Cuffing, Wreſtling and the 
like drawing on, there was a great talk of the Wreſtlers: 


on it, a, both theſe names being transferred to it 
Bic Ml R from 


geſtion of the Food ; for we never ſee an Egg form'd 
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Azives', Wreſtling Schools, dn, Wreſtling being the 
eat, Wreſtling Schools, are call'd ſo a g adang, not 


Duſt and Oyl ; for in theſe Tadatrew, Paleſtre;there is 


ked nor d as xuxfous, and this latter comprizes both 
Wreſtling and Cuffing : Beſides, tis unlikely that Wreſt- 
ling, being more Artificial and Methodical than any other 
ſort of Exerciſe, ſhould likewiſe be the moſt ancient; for 
meer want of neceſſity puting us upon new inventions, 
produce ſimple and inartificial things firſt, and ſuch as 


i A, to cone up cloſe, or to be near together. 


from the Harp; thus all places of Exerciſe they call au- 


oldeſt Exerciſe, and therefore denominatiag the newer 
ſorts. That, ſaid I, is no good argument, for theſe . 


becauſe *tis aaawwoniry, the molt ancient exerciſe, but 
becauſe tis the only ſort in which they uſe n, Clay, 


neither Racing nor Cuffing, but Wreſtling only, or aey- 


have more of force in them, than ſlight and kill. This 


ended, ſays Soſicles, You ſpeak right, and I will cenfirm {601 
your Diſcourſe from the very name ; for, in my opinion, Mon 
, Wreſtling, is deriv'd from Texiwey, i. e. to throw the! 
down by light and artifice : And Philinus ſaid, It ſeems fun 

to me to be deriv'd from aa], the Palm of the Hand, Meer 


for Wreſtlers uſe that part moſt, as Cuffers do the wy. Wii: 


u, Fiſt; and hence both theſe ſorts of Exerciſes have 

their proper names, the one wan the other auywi. Be- 

ſides, ſince the Poets uſe the words raauym for xararm-! 
oa and oundent, to ſprinkle; and this Action is moſt 
frequent amongſt Wreſtlers, this Exerciſe aan may re- 

ceive its name trom that word. But more, conſider that 


Racers ſtrive to be diſtant from one another; Cuffers by | 


the Judges of the Field are not permitted to take hold, I 
and nose but Wreſtlers come up cloſe breaſt to breaſt, Mn 
and claſp one another round the Waſte,and moſt of their 


turnings, liftings, lockings, bring them very cloſe, 'tis 
probable this Exerciſe is called may from axnnddeay or And 


QUEST. 


s Vol. III. > Plutarch's Sympoſiacs. 24.3 
QUEST. V. Ny, in reckoning up different kinds of Ex- 


: | erciſe, Homer puts Cuffing firſt, Wreſtling next, ad 
f Racing laſt. mY 12. 
t HisDiſcourſe being ended, and Philinus humm'd, Ly- 


ſimachus began again, What ſort of Exerciſe then 
ſhall we imagin to be firſt ? Racing as at the Olympiart 
Games ? for here in the Pythian, as every Exerciſe comes 
on;all the Contenders are brought in, the Boy Wreſtlers 
firſt, then the Men, and the fame method is obſerv'd 
when the Cuffers and Fencers are to exerciſe, but there 
the Boys perform all firit, and then the Men: but ſays 


r 

Limon inter poſing, Pray conſider whether Homer hath not 
„(determined this matter, for in his Poems Cuffing is al- 
s Nvays put in the firſt place, Wreſtling next, and Racing 
s Walt : At this Crares the Theſſalian, ſurpriz'd, cry'd out, 

n Good God, what things we skip over! But, pray Sir, If 
1, you remember any of his Verſes to that purpoſe, do us 
he favour to repeat them: And Timon replied, That the 


funeral Solemnities of Patroclus had this order, I think 
ercry one hath heard; but the Poet all along obſerving. 
ame order, brings in Achilles ſpeaking to Neſtor thus, 
ye With this reward I Neſtor freely grace, 
= © nfit for Cuffing, Wreſtling, or the Race: | 7 
* . in his Anſwer makes the Old Man impertinentlyx 
i Wires, Wo es 

at #7 Cuffing conquer' d Oinop's famous Son, 

by Mich Ancens wreſiled and the Garland won, 
And aut ran Iphicle —— oo 

lt, Wi again brings in w1yſes challenging the Pheaci ans. 
To Cuff, roWreſtle, or to run the Race: 

or ud Alcinous anſwers, .) 5 


4 * 


Neither in Cuffing, nor in Wreſtling ſtrong, 
But we are ſwift of Foot: ES 

that he doth not careleſly confound the order, and ac- 

ording de the preſent occaſion, now place one ſort firſt, 

ud now another : But follows the then cuſtom and pra- 

ce, and is conſtant in the fame : And this was 1o as 

ng as the ancient order ——— this Diſcourſe 
1 * Of 
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of my Brothers I ſubjoyn'd, that I liked what he ſaid, but 
could not ſee the reaſon of this order: And ſome of the 
company thinking it unlikely that Cuffing or Wreſtling 
ſhould be a more ancient exerciſe than Racing: They de- 
ſir'd me to ſearch farther into the matter, and thus I ſpake 
upon the ſudden, all theſe exerciſes ſeem to me to be re. 
preſentations of, and training to Feats of Arms, for after Sto 
all, a Man arm'd at all Points is brought in to ſhew that i 2 
that js the end at which all theſe exerciſes and trainings * \ 
aim; and the privilege granted to the Conquerors, vis. e 
as they rid into the City to throw down ſome part of 4 
the Wall, hath this meaning: That Walls are but 4 P 
ſmall advantage to that City which hath Men able to Ml W 
fight and overcome; and in Sparta thoſe that were Vi. ad 
Qors in any of the gwayfra;, Crown'd Games, had au ©) 
| honourable place in the Army, and were to fight near 0 
the Kings perſon : Of all other Creatures a Horſe only Ph 
can have a part in theſe Games, and win the Crown, thi 
for that alone 1s deſign'd by nature, or can be train'd to *" 
War, and prove aſſiſting in a Battle: If theſe things th 
ſeem probable, let us conſider farther that tis the firtMl ch 
work of a fighter to ſtrike his Enemy, and ward the © 
others blows ; the ſecond, when they come up cloſe, aud ! 
lay hold of one another to trip and overturn him; andi *" 
in this they ſay, Our Conntry-men being better Wre- tl 
ſtlere, very much diſtreſt the Spartans at the Battle 0 . 
Leuctra; and Afſchilus deſcribes a Wari ier thus, 


One ſtout, and 5hild to wreſtle in his Arms: | x 

And Sophocles ſomewhere ſays of the Trojans, It 
They rid the Horſe, they could the Bow command, b 

And wreſile with a rattling Shield in hand. gs j 

But *tis the third and laſt, either when Conquer'd, to e 
fly; or when Conquerors, to purſue: And therefore, 
tis likely that Cuffing is ſet firſt, Wreſtling next, and 
Racing laſt; for the former bears the reſemblance o,. 
charging, or warding the blows, the ſecond of clo. 
hghting, and repelling, and the third of flying a vitol , 

_ rious, or purſuing a routed Enemy. | 


QUE ST, 
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QUEST. VI. 


WhyFirr-tree:s,Dine-trees andthe like will not be grafted upon. 


Oclaras entertaining us in his Gardens, round which 
) the River Chep/iſſus runs, ſhewed us ſeveral Trees 
ſtrangely vary'd by. the different Grafts upon their 
Stocks: We ſaw an Olive upon a Juniper, a Peach upon 
a Myrtle, Pear Grafts on an Oak, Apple upon a Plain, 
a Mulberry on a Fig, and a great many ſuch like which 
were grown ſtrong enough to bear: Some joqu'd on So- 
clarus as nouriſhing ſtranger kinds of things than the 
Poets Phinxes, Or Chimeras ; but Crato ſet us to enquire 


why thoſeStocks only that are of anOily nature will not. 
admit ſuch mixtures, for we never ſee a Pine, Firr, or 
Cypreſs-bear a Graft of another kind: And Philo ſub- 


joyn'd, There is, Cyato, a reaſon for this amongſt the 


Philoſophers, which the Gardners confirm and ſtreng- 


then : For they ſay, Oyl is very hurtful to all Plants, 


and any Plant dipt in it, like a Bee will foon die: Now - 
theſe Trees are of a Fat and Oily nature, inſomuch that 
they weell Pitch and Roſin, and if you cut them, Gore, 
as it were, appears preſently in the wound: Beſides, a a 
Torch made of them ſends forth an Oily Smoke, and 
the brightneſs of the flame ſhews it to be fat; and upon 


this account theſe Trees are as great enemies to all other 


kinds of Grafts as Oil it ſelf : To this Cato added, that 
the Bark was a partial cauſe, for that being rare and dry, 


could not afford either convenient room, or ſufficient 


nouriſhment to the Grafts ; but when the Bark is moiſt, 


it quickly joyns with thoſe Grafts that are let into the 


body of the Tree : Then Soclares added, This too,ought 


{0 be confideted, that that which receives a Graft of an- 


other kind, ought to be eaſie to be changed, that the 


Graft may prevail, and make the Sap in the Stock fit 


aud natural to it ſelf ; Thus we break up the Ground and 
ſoften it, that being thus broken it may be more eaſily 
wrought upon and apply'd to what we plant in it; for 


things that are hard and rigid cannot be ſo quickly 
wrought upon, nor ſo eaſily changed: Now thoſe Trees 
being of very light wood, do not mix well with the 
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1 Plutarch*s Sympoſiaci. Vol. III. 
Grafts, becanſe they are very hard either to be changed, 
or overcome: But more, tis manifeſt, that the Stock 
which receives the Graft ſhould be inſtead of a Soil to it, 
and a Soil ſhould have a breeding Faculty; and therefore 
we chuſe the molt fruĩitful Stocks to graft on, as Wo- 


men that are full of Milk, when we would put out a ” 
Child to Nurſe ; but every Body knows that the Firr, 
Cypreſs and the like, are no great Bearers ; for as Men Nor t 
very fat have few Children (for the whole nouriſhment Wk 
being imployed in the Body, there remains no overplus Nat 


to make Seed) ſo theſe Trees ſpending all their Sap in M2 
their own Stock, flouriſh indeed, and grow great, but ton 
as for Fruit, ſome bear none at all, ſome very little, and Ce. 
that too ſlowly ripens; thereforeꝰtis no wonder that they I im 
will not nouriſh anothers Fruit, which are ſo very ſparing for 
to their own. 3 3 n 


QUESI1.VI. About the Fiſh cal”d Remora or Echeneis I the 
of UHeremonianus the Trallian, when we were at a very 
noble Fiſn dinner, pointing to a little, long, ſharp 
headed Fiſh, ſaid the Echeneis ( Ship-ſtopper ) is like "a 

that, for he had often ſeen them as he ſailed in the Sici- M7? 
lian-Sea, and wondered at its ſtrange force, for it ſtopt 
the Ship when under full Sail, till one of the Seamen M** 
perceived it ſticking to the outſide of the Ship, and took , 
it off; tome laught at Cheremonianus for believing ſuck 
an incredible and unlikely ſtory : Others on this occa- N 
ſion talk very mach of Antipathies, and produc'd a MW 
Thouſand inſtances of ſuch ſtrange effects. viz. the fight 
ofa Ram quiets an enraged Elephant: A Viper lies 
ſtock ſtill, if touch't with a Beechen leaf: A Wild- bull 
grows tame if bound with the twigs of a Fig tree: And 
Amber draws all light things to it beſides Baſil, and fuch 
as are dipt in Oi; and the Loadſtone will not draw a 
piece of Iron that is rub'd with an Onion: Nov all theſe 
as to matter of Fact are very evident, but *tis hard, if not 
altogether impoſſible, to find the cauſe. Then ſaid 1, 
This is a meer ſhift, and avoiding of the Queſtion, ra- 
ther than a declaration of the Cauſe; but if we pleaſe 


—. 
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to conſider, we ſhall find a great many accidents that 
are only us gs Oe of the effect to be unjuſtly eſteem- 
ed the cauſes 0 


the Vine is ripened; becauſe this is a common ſaying, 
The Chaſt -tree bloſſoms, and the Grapes grow ripe; 


or that the little protuberances in theCandle-Snuff thic- 
ken the Air, and make it cloudy ; or the hooktneſs of the 
Nails to be the cauſe, and not an accident conſequential 
to anUlcer in the Lungs ; therefore as thoſe things men- 


tion'd are but 3 to the Effect, though pro- 
cceding from one an 
ſame cauſe ſtops the Ship, and joyns the Echeneis to it; 


for the Ship continuing dry, nor yet made heavy by 
the moiſture ſoaking into the Wood, tis probable that it 


lightly glides over, and as long as tis clean eaſily cuts 


the Waves; but when it is throughly ſoakt, when 
Weeds, Oouze and Filth ſticks upon its ſides, the ſtroke 


of the Ship is more obtuſe and weak, and the Water 
coming upon this clammy matter, doth not ſo eaſily part 
from it; and this is the reaſon why they uſually calk 
their Ships : Now *tis likely that the Echeneis in this 
caſe ſticking upon the clammy matter, is not thought 
an * conſequent to this cauſe, but the very cauſe 
el.,. „„ 1 9 


QUEST. VIII. Why they ſay thoſe Eorſes calb d aune c 
7s are very mettleſom. 
Ome ſay the Horſes called zvxoowads:, received that 


2 a 


J name from the faſhion of their Bridles, av, that 
had pricles like teeth on the Wolfs Jaw ; for being 
iery and hard mouth'd, the Riders uſed ſuch to tame 
them; but my Father, who 1 50 ſpeaks but on good 

orſes, ſaid, Thoſe that 
were ſet upon by Wolves, when Colts, if they eſcaped 


reaſon, and breeds excellent 


brew ſwift, and mettleſome, and were called av xa mndus : 


Many agreeing to what he ſaid, it began to be enquired 


Wy ſuch an accident as that ſhould make them more 
nettleſom and fierce; and many of the Company thouglit 


8 


it; as for inſtance, if we ſhould fancy, 
that by the bloſſoming of the Chaſt-tree, the Fruit of 


the ſame cauſe, ſo one and the 
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that from ſuch an aſſault, fear and not courage was 
produced; and that thence growing fearful and apt to 
ſtart at every thing, their motions became more quick 
and vigorous as they are in Wild- beaſts when intangled 
ina Net: But, ſaid I, it ought to be conſidered whe- 
ther the contrary he not more probable; for the Colts 
do not become more ſwift by eſcaping the aſſault of a 
Wild-beaſt, but they had never eſcapt unleſs they had 
been ſwift and mettleſome before: As Ulyſſes was not 
made wiſe by eſcaping from the Cyclops, by being ſo 
before eſcaped. . 8 


QuEs T. IX. Why the Fleſh of Sheep bitten by Wolves 
is ſweeter than that of others, and the Wool more apt 
to breed Worms? "\_ ie de Ha 

M Fter the former Diſcourſe, mention was made of 
{\ thoſe Sheep that Wolves have bitten, for tis 

commonly ſaid of them, that their Fleſh is very ſweet, 

and their Wool breeds Worin: My Soa-in-law Patro- 
 cliasſfeem'd to be pretty happy in his reaſoning upon the 
firſt part, ſay ing, That the Beait by biting it did molliſe 
the Fleſh; for Wolves Spirits are fo hot and fiery, that 
they ſoften and digeſt the hardeſt Bones; and for the 
fame reaſon thiugs bitten by Wolves rot ſooner than 
others: B t concerning the Wool we could not agree, 
being not tally reſolved whether it breeds thoſeWorms; 
or only opens a paſſage for them, ſeparating the Fleh 
by its :retting roughneſs er proper warmth ; and that 
this power proceededirom theSpirits of the biting Wolf, 
which alter even the very Hair of the Creature that it 
Kills: And this ſo ne particular inſt ances ſeem to confirm, 
for we know ſome Huutſmen andCooks will kill a Beaſt 
with one ſtroak, ſo that it never breaths after, whilſt: 
others repeat their blows, and ſcarce do it with a great 
deal of trouble: But what is more ſtrange, ſome as they 
kill it infuſe ſuch a quality that the Fleſh rots preſently, 


* 


and cannot be kept ſweet above a day; yet others that 
diſpatch is as ſoon fiid no ſuch alteration but the Fleſh 
will keep {;« 2et a long while: And that by the manner 
of Killing, a great alteration is made cvcu in the Skins, 


Nails 


— — 
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Nails and Hair of a Beaſt, Homer ſeems to witneſs when 

f ſpeaking of a good Hide, he ſays, 5 

0 peaking ot a g 7 be 

k An Oxes Hide that fell by violent blows ; 2 

d For not thoſe that fell by a Diſeaſe or old Age, but by a 
violent death leave us tough and ſtrong, Hides; but thoſe 
that are bitten by Wild beaſts, their Hoofs grow black, 
a their Hair falls, their Skins putrifie and are good for no- 


QUEST. X. Whether the Antients, who provided 
every) one his Meſs, or we that ſet many to the ſame diſh, 
—_ OO Ru 
\ \ | Hen I was chief Magiſtrate, moſt of my Suppers 
= I conſiſted of diſtinct Meſſes, where every parti- 
cularGueſt had his portion of theSacrifice allowed him; 
of ſome were wonderfully well pleas'd with this order, 
others blamed it as unſociable and ungenteil ; and were 
of the opinion, that as ſoon as I was out of my Office 
the manner of Entertainments ought to be reformed ; 
| for, ſays Agias, we invite one another not barely mey 5 
he %, to eat and drink; but mwundy x) 01 4y8y, to 


nat eat and drink together. Now this Diviſion into Meſſes 
nc takes away all Society, makes many Suppers and many 
zan Eaters, but not one, #5 e, Sups with another; 
ee, but as at a Cooks Shop, each Man takes his pound of 
1 Beet, and ſets it before himſelf, and falls on: And is it 
en not the ſame thing to provide a different Cup, and diffe- 
1 rent Table for every Gueſt. (as the Demophontide treated 
uy 


Oreſtes) as now to ſet each Man his Loaf of Bread and 
Meſs of Meat, and feed him as *twere out of his own 
Proper Manger? Only?tis true we are not (as thoſe that 
alt treated Oreſtes were) obliged to be ſilent and not diſ- 
courſe : Beſides, that all the Gueſts have a ſhare in ever 
thing, we may draw an argument from hence, the ſame 
diſcourſe is common to us all, the ſame Songſtreſs ſings, - 
the ſame Muſician plays to all; the ſame Cup is ſet in 
the midſt, not appropriated to any,tis a large Spring of 
good Fellowſhip, and each Man may take as much as 
his Appetite requires, not like this moſt unjuſt diſtri- 
bution of Bread and Meat, which prides it ſelf forſooth 
| | If 
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in being equal to all, though unequal Stomachs; ſo to 
a Man of a ſmall Appetite, *tis too much; to one of a 
greater, too little. And, Sir, as he that adminiſters the 
very ſame doſe of Phyſic to all ſorts of Patients, muſt be 
very ridiculous: So likewiſe muſt that Entertainer, who 


| Inviting a great many Gueſts that can neither eat nor 


drink alike, ſets before every one an equal Meſs, and 
meaſures what is juſt and fit by an Arithmetical, not 
Geometrical proportion : When we go to a Shop to buy, 
we all uſe, *tis true, one and the ſame public meaſure ; 
but to an Entertainment each Man brings his own Belly, 
which is ſatisfied with a Portion, not becauſe equal to 
that which others have, but becauſe ſufficient for it ſelf: 
Thoſe S alræ (Entertainments where every one had his 


ſingle Meſs, Homer mentions amongſt Soldiers, and in 


the Camp, we ought not to bring into faſhion amongſt 
us; but rather imitate the good Friendſhip of the An- 
cients,who to ſhne what reverence they had for all kinds 


of Societies, not only honoured aol N cpoggwive, thoſe - 
that lived with them or under the ſame roof, but alſo | 
_ $pooatrizans x, d He, thoſe that drank out of the ſame 

Cup, or eat out of the ſame Diſh : Let's never mind 


Homer's Entertainments,they were good for nothing but 
to ſtarve a Man, and the makers of them Kings, more 
ſtingy and obſervant than the Talian Cooks; infomuch 


that in the midſt of a Battle, whilſt they were at handy 


Blows with their Enemies, they could exactly reckon up 


how many Glaſſes each Man drank at his Table, and 


thoſe that Pindar deſcribes are much better, 
Where Heroes mixt ſate round the noble Board, 
Becauſe they maintained Society and good Fellowſhip ; 


for the latter truly mixt and joyned Friends, the former 
divided and aſperſed them as Perſons, though ſeemingly 
very good Friends, who could not ſo much as eat with 


one another out of the ſame Diſh. To this polite Diſ- 
courſe of Ag:asthey urged me to reply; and 1 ſaid, A- 


iat, tis true, hath reaſon to be troubled at this unuſual 


diſappointment, becauſe having fo great a Belly (for he 


was an excellent Trencher-man) he had no larger Meſs 


Ve 


th 
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than others. In a common Fiſh, *tis true, Democritus 
ſays, there are ny Bones, but that very thing hath intro- 
iced wotegy dp ej ] ] e 
oF "is equality, s the old Woman in Euripides hath it, 
That faſtens Towns to Towns, and Friends to Friends ;, 
and Entertainments chiefly ſtand in need of this, the ne- 
ceſſity is from nature, not cuſtom, new, lately introduc'd 
or founded only on opinion; when theſame diſh lies in 
common before all, the Man that is flow and eats little, 
muſt be offended at the other that is too quick for him, 
as à flow Ship at the ſwift Sailer: Beſides, ſnatching, 
contention, fhoving and the like, are not in my mind 
neighbourly beginnings of mirth and jollity, but abſard, 
doggiſh, and which often end in anger or reproaches, 
not only againſt one another, but alſo againſt theEnter- - 
tainer himſelf, or the Carvers of the Feaſt; but as long 
as wiz ei N e, Diviſion or Diſtribution, keep an 
equality in our Feaſts, nothing uncivil or diſorderly ap- 
pear'd, and they call the Feaſts Aires, Diſtributions, the 
Entertain'd dulvworas,aud theCaryers duręòs, Diſtributers, 
ms Fs delt, from dividing and ſtiſtributing to every 
Man his proper meſs : The Lacedamoni ans had Officers 
called xe], Diſtributers of the Fleſh, no mean 
Men, but the chief of the City, for Lyſander himſelf by Ib 
King Ageſilaus was conſtituted one of the xygudp3ra: in 
_ Aſia; but when Luxury crept into ourFeaſts,diſtributing 
was thrownout, for I ſuppoſe they had not leiſure to 
divide theſe numerous Tarts, Cheeſe-cakes, Pies and 
other delicate varieties; hut {urpris'd with the pleaſant- 
neſs of the taſk, and tired with the variety, they left off 
cutting it into portions, and left all in common; and this 
is confirmed from the preſent practice, for in our reli- 
gious or public Feaſts, where the Food is ſimple and 
inartificial, each Man hath his meſs affignꝰd him; ſo that 
he that endeavours to retrieve the Ancient Cuſtom, will 
likewiſe recover Thrift and almoſt loſt Frugality again: 
ut you object, where only property is, community is 
loſt:True indeed, where only property is not;for not the 
_ poſſeſſion of what is proper and our owu. but the ta 
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away of anothers, and coveting that that is common is 
the cauſe of all injury and contention ; which the ye, 
Laws reſtraining, and confining within the bounds of 
proper, receive their name from their Office, being a 
Power, v4wwy, diftributing equal to every one in order to 
the common good: Thus every one is not to be honour. 
ed by the Entertainer with the Garland, or the chiefeſt 
place: Now if propriety in theſe things doth not in the 
leaſt hinder, but that things of greater moment, and the 
only conſiderable, as Diſcourſe and Civility may be ſtill 
common, let us leave off diſgracing, , ugipe;, Diſtribu- 
tions, or ee, the Lot (as Euripides hath it) the Son 
of Fortune; which hath no reſpect either to Riches or 
Honour; but in its inconſiderate wheel now and then 
raiſeth up the humble and the poor, and makes him Ma- 
ſter of himſelf, and by accuſtoming the great and rich 
do endure, and not be offended at equality, pleaſingly 


. ———— 
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8 A nonides the Poet, my Soſſius Sen ecia, ſeeing one of 


FD ſaid, Sir, if you are a Fool tis witely done , if a 
wile Man, very fooliſhly : Tis good to conceal a Mans 
_ folly, but (as Horaclitus ſays) tis very hard to do it o'er 
g Gl ot Wine, ont one es a 


Which 


their Company lit ſilent, and diſcovrſe no Body, 
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Which doth the graveft Men to mirth advance, 


And let them looſe to Sing, to Laugh and Dance, 
And ſpeak what had been better leſs unſaid. 


In which Lines the Poet in my mind ſhows the difference 
between being a little heated and down-right drunk; 
tor to Sing, Laugh and Dance may agree very well to 


thoſe that have gone no further than a merry Cup. But 


to prattle and ſpeak what had been better left unſaid, 


argues a Man to be quite gone, and therefore Plato thinks, 


that Wine is the moſt ingenious diſcoverer of Mens Hu- 
mours: And Homer, when he ſays, 9 


At Feaſts they had not known each others minds; 
Evidently ſhows, that he knew Wine Was power ful to 
open Mens thoughts, and full of uew diſcoveries: Tis 


ue from the bare eating and drinking, if they ſay no- 
thing, we can give to gueſs at the Tempers of the Men, 
but becauſe Drinking leads them on to Diſcourſe, and 


Diſcourſe lays a great many things open and naked which 
were ſecret and hid before; therefore to ſport a Glaſs of 
Wine together, lets us into one another's humours. 
And therefore a Man may reaſonably fall foul on Æſop, 
why, Sir, would you have a Window in every Mans 


Breaſt, through which we may look in upon their 


Thoughts ? Wine opens and expoſes all, it will not ſuf- 
fers us to be ſilent, but takes of all Mask and Vizor, 
and makes us regardleſs of the ſevere Precepts of Decen- 
cy and Cuſtom : Thus Aſop, or Plato, or any other that 


deſigns to look into a Man, may have their deſires ſatis- 


fied by the aſſiſtance of a Bottle, but thoſe that are not 


ſolicitous to Pump one another, but to be Sociable and 
Pleaſant, diſcourſe of ſuch manners and handle ſuch 


queſtions as make no diſcovery of the bad parts of the 
Soul, but comfort the good; and by the help of neat 


and polite Learning, lead the intelligent part into an 


agreeable Paſture and Garden of delight: This made me 
Collect and Dedicate to you this third Dedication of 


Table Diſcourſes, the firſt of which is about Chaplets 


made of Flowers. 


QUEST. 
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£99 9s QUEST. EF 
WhetherChaplets of Flowers are moſt becoming a Philoſopher? 
XI Athens Erato the Muſician keeping a Solemn 
\ Feaſt to the Muſes, and inviting a great many to 


the Treat, the Company was full of Talk, and the Sub- 


ject of the diſcourſe, Garlands: For after Supper many 


of all ſorts of Flowers being preſented to the Gueſts, 


Ammonius began to jeer mc for chuſing a Roſe Chaplet 
before a Laurel, ſaying, that thoſe made of Flowers 
were effeminate,and fitted toyiſhGirls and Women more 


than grave Philoſophers and Men of Muſic : And 1 ad- 


mire that our Friend Erato, that abominates all flouriſhing 


in Songs, and blames good Agatho, who firft in his Tra- 


gedy of the A ſians ventured to introduce the Cromatic 


Airs, ſhould himſelf fill his Entertainment with ſuch 


various and ſuch florid xeduar, Colours. And ſince he 
| ſhuts out all the ſoft delights, that through the Ears can 


enter to the Soul, ſhould introduce others through the 


Eyes and through the Noſe, and make theſe Garlands 
Inſtead of figns of Fiety, to be inſtruments of Plea- 


ſurezwhen it muſt be conteſſed that this Oyntment gives 
a better (mel), than thoſe trifling Flowers, which wither 


even in the Hands of thoſe that wreath them: Beſide 
all Pleaſure muſt be baniſh'd the Company of Philoſo- 
Phers, unleſs tis of ſome uſe, or deſired by natural Appe- 
tite; for as thoſe that are carried to a Banquet by ſome 
of their invited Friends (for inſtance, Socrates carried 


Ariſtodemus to Apatho's Table) are as civilly entertained 
as the bidden Gueſts, but he that goes on his own ac- 


count is ſhut out of Doors; thus the pleaſures of Eating 
and Drinking, being invited by natural Appetite, ſhould - 


have admiſſion ; but all the others which come on no ac- 


„ 


in reaſon to be denied. 


count, and have only Luxury to introduce them, ought 


At this ſome young Men not throughly acquainted 
with Ammoniuss humour, being abaſh d, privately tore 


their Chaplets, but I perceiving that Ammonius propoſed 


this only for Diſcourſe and Diſputation ſake, applying 
my ſelf to Trypho the Phyſician, ſaid, Sir, you muſt pu 
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off that ſparkling Roſie Chaplet as well as we, or de- 
clare; as I have often heard you, what excellent preſer- 
vatives theſe flowry Garlands are againſt the ſtrength 
of Liquor : But here Erato putting in, ſaid, what is it 
decreed that no pleaſure muſt be admitted without profit? 
And muſt we be angry with our delight, unleſs hired 
to endure it. Perhaps we may have reaſon to be aſhamed 
of Ointments and purple Veſts, becauſe fo coſtly and 
expenſive; and look upon them as (in the Barbarians 
Fhrafe) treacherous Garments and deceitful Odours; 
but theſe natural Smells and Colours are pure and ſimple 
as Fruits themſelves. and without expence, or the cu- 
rioſity of Art: And I appeal to any one whether tis not 
abſurd to receive the Sapors Nature gives us, and enjoy 
and reject thoſe Smells and Colours that the Seaſons 
afford us, becauſe forſooth they bloſſom with delight, 
and no other external profit or advantage: Beſides, we 
have an Axiom againſt you, for if (as you affirm) 
Nature makes nothing in vain, thoſe things that have no 
other uſe, were deſigned on purpoſe to pleaſe and to de- 
light; beſides obſerve that to thriving Trees Nature hath 
given leaves, both for the preſervation of the Fruit, 
and of the Stock it ſelf ; for thoſe ſometimes warming, 
ſometimes cooling it, the Seaſons creep on by degrees, 


and do not aſſault it with all their violence at once: But 


now the Flower, whilſt *tis on the Plant, is of no profit 
at all, unleſs we uſe it to delight our Noſe with the ad- 
mirable Smell, and 7508 our Eyes when it opens that 
inimitable variety of Colours: And therefore when the 
Leaves are pluckt off, the Plants as it were ſuffer injury 
and grief: There is a kind of an Ulcer raiſed, and an 
unbecoming nakedneſs attends ; and we mult not only 
(as Empedocles ſays) e e 
By all means ſpare the Leaves that grace the Palm, 
But likewiſe of all other Trees, and not injuriouſly a- 
zainſt Nature, Robbing them of their Leaves, bring 
Deformity on them to adorn our ſelves; but to pluck the 
Flowers doth no injury at all; *tis like gathering Grapes 
at the time of Vintage, ualeſs pluckt When ripe, wy 
hs | wither 
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wither of themſelves and fall; and therefore, like the 
Farbariaus, who cloath themſelves with the Skins more 
commonly than with the wooll of Sheep, thoſe that 
wreath Leaves rather than Flowers into Garlands, ſeem 
to me to uſe the Plants, neither according to the dictates 
of Reaſon or Deſign of Nature: And thus much I ſay 
in defence of thoſe who ſell Chaplets of Flowers; for! 
am not Grammarian enough to remember thoſe Poems 
which tells us that the old Conquerors in the ſacred 
Games were crowned with Flowers; yet now I think 
on't, there is a ſtory of a Roſie Crown that belongs to 
the Muſes; Sapho mentions it in a Copy of Verſes to a 
Woman unlearnt and unacquainted with the Muſes, 
Poor ſhort-liv'd Creature thou ſhalt wholly die, 
Death with thine Eyesthy Fame ſhall cloſe, 
And thou ſhalt unregarded lie, 
Cauſe ne er acquainted with the Muſes Roſe. 
But if Trypho can produce any thing to our advantage 
from Phylic, pray let's have it: Then Trypho taking the 
Diſcourſe ſaid, The Ancients were very curious and well 
acquainted with all theſe things, hecauſe Plants were 
the chief ingredients of their Phylic : And of this ſome 
ſigns remain till now; for the Tyrazs offer to Agenor and 
the Magneſtians to Chiron the firſt ſuppoſed Practitioners 
of Phylic, as the firſt Fruits, the Roots of thoſe Plants 
which have been ſucceſsful on a Patient. And Bacchus 
was not only counted a Phycian for finding Wine, the 
moſt ptcaſing and moſt potent remedy, but for bringing 
Ivy, the greateſt 9ppoſite imaginable to Wine, into Re- 
putation; and teaching his drunken Followers to wear 
Garlands of it, that by that means they might be ſecured 
againſt the violence of a Debauch, the heat of the li- 
quor being remitted by the coldneſs of the Ivy; beſides 
the Names of ſeveral Plants ſufficiently evidence theAn- 
cients curioſity in this matter; for they named the Wal- 
nut-Tree, Kage becauſe it ſends forth a heavy and 
xen drowſie Spirit, which affects their Heads who 
fleep beneath it, and the Daffadil, ydpxwG;, becauſe it 
benums the Nerves and cauſes a ſtupid yegxs #4 heavieſt 
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in the Limbs; and therefore Sophocles calls it the ancient 
Garland Flower of the great (that is the Earthy.) Gods: 
And ſome ſay Rue was called Tj yzzo from its aſtringent 
quality, for by its drineſs proceeding from its heat, 
riyyva,, it fixes the Seed, and is very hurtful to great 
bellied Women But thoſe that imagin the Herb aus- 
eG and the precionsStone of the fame Name are call'd 
ſo becauſe powerful againſt the force of Wine are much 
miſtaken ; for both receive their Names from their Co- 
lour, for its Leaf is not of the Colour of ſtrong Wine, 


but reſemble that of weak diluted Liquor. Aud indeed | 


| could mention a great many which have their Names 
from their proper Vertues, but the care and experience 
ofthe Ancientsſufficiently appears in thoſe of which they 
made their Garlands, when they deſign'd to be merry 
and frolic o'er a Glaſs of Wine; for Wine eſpecially 
when it ſiezes on the head, and weakens the Body juſt 
at the very Spring and Origin of Sence, diſturbs the 
whole Man: Now the Ffluvinms of Flowers are an 
admirable- preſervative againſt this, they ſecure theBrain 
a5 it were a Cittadel againſt the efforts of drunkenneſs; 
for thoſe that are hot open the Pores and give theFumes 
free paſſage to exhale, andmoderately cold repel and keep 
down the aſcending Vapours ; ſuch are the Vio let and 
Roſe ; for the Odours of both theſe are prevalent againſt . 
any ach and heavineſs in the Head. The Flower of 
Pr;vet and Crocus, bring thoſe that have drank freely into 
a gentle ſleep ; for they ſend forth ſmooth and gentle 
Efiuviams Which ſoftly take off all aſperities that ariſe in 
the Body of the Drunken, and fo all things being quiet 
and compoſed, the violence of the noxious humour is 
abated and thrown off; the ſmells of ſome Flowers being 
received into the Brain, cleanſe the Organs and Inftru- 


ments of Sence, and gently by their heat, without any 
violence or force, diſſolve the humours and warm and 
cheriſh the Brain it ſelf, which is naturally cold and up- 
on this account thoſe little Poſies they hang about their 
Necks, &mfvulba; and anoint their Breaſts with the Oils 
that are ſqueez'd from them; and of this Alcaut is 2a 
Witneſs; when he bids his 1 8 LEE : 7 
N Wy our 
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I ſaid before od araSputamy from their Vapour and Ex- 
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Pour Ointment ver his labouring Temples preſt 
With various cares, and ver his aged Breaſt. 


For by that means we draw our Breath through the 
Noſe, the warm Odors ſhoot into the Brain; for they | 
did not call choſe Garlands hung about their Neck wa- 
Jord, becauſe they thought the Heart was the Seat 
and Citadel of the (58,9) Mind; (for on that account 
they ſhould rather have call'd them #/5vw#ag) but, as 


halation. Beſides, tis no ſtrange thing that theſe ſmells 
of Garlands ſhould be of ſo conſiderable a Vertue, for 
ſome tell us that the ſhadow of the Vew, elpecially when 
it Bloſſoms, kills thoſe that {leep under it; and a ſubtile 
Spirit ariſeth from preſt Poppy which ſuddenly over- 
comes the unwary ſqueezes: And there is an Herb calld 
 Alyſſus, which to ſome that take it in their Hands, to 
others that do but look on it, is found a preſent remedy 
_ againſt the Hick- up; and ſome afhrm, that planted near 
the Stalls, it preſerves Sheep and Goats from the Rot 
and Mange: And the Roſe is called yy, probably be- 
cauſe it ſends forth ezTwa a ſtream of Odours ; and for 
that reaſon it withers preſently : Tis a cooler, yet fiery 
to look upon; and no wonder, for upon the ſurface of 
aſubtile heat being driven out by the inward heat looks 
vivid and appears. „ 


e 

= Whether Ivy is of a Hot or Cold Nature? 
U * this Diſcourſe, when we all hum'd Trypho, An- 
5 monius With a ſinile, ſaid, ris not decent by any 
contradiction to pull in pieces, lie a Chaplet this various 
and florid diſcourſe of Trypho's: Yet methinks the Ivy isa 


little odly inter woven and unjuſtly ſaid by its cold Powers 


to temper the heat of ſtrong Wine; for *tis rather fiery 
and hot, and its Berries ſteept in Wiee makes the liquor 
more apt to inebriate and inflame ; and from this cauſe, 
as in ſticks wrapt by the Fire, proceeds the crookednels 


of the Boughs: And Snow, that for many days will lie 
on other Trees, preſently melt from the Branches of the 
Ivy, 


ens 
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Ivy, and waſtes all around, as far as the warmth reaches, 
but the greateſt Evidence is this; Theophraſtus tells us, 


that when Alexander commanded Harpalus toblant ſome 
Grecian Trees in the Babylonian Gardens, and becauſe the 
Climate is very hot and the Sun violent, ſuch as were 


leafy, thick and fit to make a Shade ; the Ivy only would 


not grow, tho all Art and Diligence poſlible was uſed, it 
withered and died, for being hot it ſelf, it could not a- 


gree with the fiery nature of the Soil; for exceſs in ſi- 


milar qualities is deſtructive, and therefore we ſee 
every thing as it were affects it contrary, a cold Plant 
flouriſhes in a hot Ground, and a hot Plant is delighted 
with a cold; upon which account 'tis that bleak Monn- 
tains expogd to cold Winds and Snow, bears Firs, Pines 


and the like, full of Pitch, fiery and excellent to make a 
Torch. But beſides, Trypho, Trees of a cold nature; 


their little feeble heat not being able to difuſe it ſelf, but 


retiring to the Heart ſhed their Leaves; but their natu= 


ral oilyneſs and warmth preſerve the Laurel, Olive and 


| Cypreſs always Green, and the like too in the Ivy may 
be obſerv'd. And therefore*tis not likely our dear friend 
Bacchus, who call'd Wine , and himſelf wayvurar&, 


ſhould bring Ivy intoReputationf,or being a preſervative 
againſt Drunkenneſs and an Enemy to Wine. But in my 
opinion, as Lovers of Wine, when they have not any 


juice of the Grape ready, drink Ale, Mead,Cyder or the 
like; thus he that in Winter would have a Vine-Garland 


on his head, and finding the Vine naked and without 
Leaves, uſed the Ivy that is like it; for its Boughs are 


twiſted and irregular, its Leaves moiſt and diſorderly 
confas'd, but chiefly the Berries like ripening cluſters 
make an exact repreſentation of the Vine; but grant 
the Ivy to be a preſervative againſt Drunkenneſs, that to 
pleaſe you, Trypho, Bacchus may be a Phyſician, fill Þ 


affirm that power to proceed from its heat,which either 
opens the Pores or helps to digeſt the Wine, 


Upon this Trypho ſate ſilent, ſtudy ing for an anſwer, . 


Eraſto addreſſing himſelf to us Youths, ſaid, Trypho wants 
Four aſſiſtance, help him in this diſpute about the Gar- 
ands, ox be content to fit without any ; Ammonius too 
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alienation of mind or Madneſs ; fuch as Beans andy 


bend and creep upon the Ground, for thoſe qualities 


on again; and therefore the lvy requires ſomething ty 
twine about and needs a Prop; for it is not able to ſuſtain 
aud direct its own Branches becauſe it wants heat, which 
aaturally tends upward : The Snow is melted by the 


was 
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bid us not be afraid, for he would not reply to any i not 
our diſcourſes, and Trypho likewiſe urging me to propoſg #5 a 


_ ſomething, I ſajd, to demonſtrate that the Ivy is cold, M may 
not ſo proper a task for me as Trypho;' for he often uſerh for 


Coolers and Binders, but that Propoſition, that Wang «1: 


in which Ivy Berries have been, is more inebriating, ther 
not true; for that diſturbance which it raiſeth in tho bein 


that drinł it, is not ſo properly called Drunkenneſs ] don 


thouſand other things that ſet Men beſides themſelve f 547 
uſually produce; the crookednefs of the Bough is no ar- oft 
gument at all, for ſuch violent and unnatural effects can i the 
not be ſuppoled to proceed from any natural Quality ache 
Power: Now Sticks are bent by the Fire, becauſe that def 
draws the moiſture, and fo the crookedneſs is a violen | 
diſtortion;but the natural heat nouriſheth and preſerveſW'*7 
the Body : Conſider theretore whether 'tis not thema 
weakneſs and coldneſs of the Body that makes it wind, tha 


cheek its riſe, and depreſs it in its aſcent; and render i 
like a weak Traveller that often fits down and then goes 


wetneſs of the Leaf, for Water deſtroys it eaſily, paſſingi po 


through the thin contexture, it being nothing but a coat 


geries of ſmall bubbles; and therefore in very cold but on 


moiſt places, the Snow melts as ſoon as in hot: That it &Mif 


continually green doth not proceed from its heat, for to ¶ di 


ſhed its Leaves doth not argue the coldneſs of a Tree: 1? 
Thus the Myrtle and Well-tern,: though not hot, but "* 


confeſſedly cold are green all theYear:Some imagine th! 


comes from the equal and duly proportioned mixtureotM-\ 
the qualities in the Leaf, to which Empedocles hath added 
a certain aptneſs of Pores, through which the nouriſh- ſh 
ing Juice is orderly tranſmitted, ſo that there is ſtill ſup- * 
ply ſufficient - But now tis otherwiſe in Trees whoſe ll © 
Leaves fall, by reaſon -of the wideneſs of their higher, a 


and narrownels of their lower Pores'; for the latter do 
5 | not 


f 
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not ſend juice nough, nor the former keep it, but as ſoon 


as a ſmall ſtock is received, preſently pour it out: This 


may be illuſtrated from the uſual watring of ourGardens, 
for when the diſtribution is unequal, the Plants that are 
always watered, have nouriſhment enough, ſeldom w1- 


ther, and look always green: But you farther argue, that 
being Planted in Babylon it would not grow: Twas well 


done of thePlant methinks, being a particular friend and 


familiar of the Beotian God, to ſcorn to live amongſt the 

Barbari ans, or imitate Alexander in following the manners 
of thofe Nations; but *twas not its heat hut cold that was 
the cauſe of this averſion ; for that could nor agree with 


the contrary quality: For one ſimilar quality doth not 
deſtroy but cheriſh another: Thus dry ground bears 
Thyme, though'tis naturally hot: Now at Babylon they 
many of the richer ſort ſleep upon Skins full of Water, 
that they might lie cool. „„ 
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QUEST. III. Why Women are hardly, Old Men ea- 


- Tenn 


cauſe ; ſince he feldom fail'd on ſuch occaſions, and pro - 


poſed 1t to us (we were a great many acquaintance met 
at Supper) as a fit Subject for our inquiry, Sa began; 
one part will canduce to the diſcovery of the otherzand 
if we rightly hit the cauſe in relation to the Women, the 


difficulty, as it concerns the Old Men will be eaſily diſ- 
patcht: For their two natures are quite contraryzmoiſt= 


neſs, ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs belong to the one, and dri- 
neſs, roughneſs and hardneſs the accidents of the other: 

As for Women, I think the principal cauſe is the moiſtnels _ 
ci their temper, this produceth a foftneſs in the fleſn, a 
Mining ſmoothneſs, and their uſual Purgations : Now 
when Wine is mixt with agreat deal of weak liquor, tis 
over-powered by that, looſeth its ſtrength and becomes 

hat and wateriſh.: Some reaſon likewiſe may he drawn 


from Ariſtotle himſelf, for he affirms that thoſe that * 
vr OE I. _ © 


lay, the Air is ſo ſuffocating, ſo intollerably hot, that 


Lorus thought it ſtrange, that Ariſtotle in his Dif 
courſe of Drunkenneſs, affirming that Old Men are 
eaſily, Women hardly overtaken, did not aſſign the 
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bid us not be afraid, for he would not reply to any f 
our diſcourſes, and Trypho likewiſe urging me to propoſt 
ſomething, I ſaid, to demonſtrate that the Ivy is cold, x 
not ſo proper a task for me as Trypho, for he often uſeth 
Coolers and Binders, but that Propolition, that Wine 
in which Ivy Berries have been, is more inebriating, ig © 
not true; for that diſturbance which it raiſeth in tho eint 
that drink it, is not ſo properly called Drunkenneſs done 
alienation of mind or Madneſs ; ſuch as Beans and fami 
thouſand other things that ſet Men beſides themſelve I B 
uſually produce; the crookedneſs of the Bough is no ar. Nof tb 
gument at all, for ſuch violent and unnatural effects can the 
not be ſuppoſed to proceed from any natural Quality 0! 
Power: Now Sticks are bent by the Fire, becauſe that 
draws the moiſture, and fo the crookedneſs is a violen * 
diſtortionzbut the natural heat nouriſheth and preſerve 
the Body Conſider therefore whether *tis not the 
weakneſs and coldneſs of the Body that makes it wind, 
bend and creep upon the Ground, for thoſe qualities 
cheek its riſe, and depreſs it in its aſcent ; and render i 
like a weak Traveller that often fits down and then goe 
on again; and therefore the Ivy requires ſomething tg 
twine about and needs a Prop; for it is not able to ſuſtain 
and direct its own Branches becauſe it wants heat,which 
naturally tends upward : The Snow is melted by the 
wetneſs of the Leaf, for Water deſtroys it eaſily. paſſing 
through the thin contexture, it being nothing but a con. 
geries of ſmall bubbles; and therefore in very cold but 
moiſt places, the Snow melts as ſoon as in hot: That it i 
continually green doth not proceed from its heat, for to 
ſhed its Leaves doth not argue the coldneſs of a Tree: 
Thus the Myrtle and Well-tern, though not hot, but 
confeſſedly cold are green all theYear:Some imagine this de. 
comes from the equal and duly proportioned mixtureotM-+ 


' the qualities in the Leaf, to which Empedocles hath added i 


aà certain aptneſs of Pores, through which the nouriſh- Mi 

ing Juice is orderly tranſmitted,ſo that there is ſtill ſup- *'! 

ply ſufficient - But now ?tis otherwiſe in Trees .whoſe Ml ©” 

Leaves tall, by reaſon of the wideneſs of their higher, 0 

and narrowneſs of their lower Pores ; for the latter do r 
. n not 
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not ſend juice nough, nor the former keep it, but as ſoon 
as a ſmall ſtock is received, preſently pour it out: This 
may be illuſtrated from the uſual watring of ourGardens, 
for when the diſtribution is unequal, the Plants that are 
always watered, have nouriſhment enough, ſeldom wi- 


ther,and look always green : But you farther argue, that 
being Planted in Babylon it would not grow: Twas well 


done of thePlant methinks, being a particular friend and 


familiar of the Beotian God, to ſcorn to live amongſt the 


Barbarians,or imitate Alexander in following the manners 


of thoſe Nations; but *twas not ĩts heat. hut cold that was 
the cauſe of this averſion ; for that could not agree with 
che contrary quality: For one ſimilar quality dgth not 


deſtroy but cheriſh another: Thus dry ground bears 


I Thyme, though'tis naturally hot: Now at Babylon they 


ſay, the Air is ſo ſuffocating, ſo intollerably hot, that 


many of the richer ſort ſleep upon Skins full of Water, 


that they might lie cool. 
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QUEST. II. Why Women are hardly, Old Men ca- 
e,, wo 


courſe of Drunkenneſs, affirming that Old Men are 


eaſily, Women hardly overtaken, did not aſſign the 


cauſe ; ſince he ſeldom fail'd on ſuch occaſions, and pro- 
poſed it to us (we were a great many acquaintance met 
at Supper) as a fit Subject for our inquiry, Sa began; 
one part will canduce to the diſcovery of the other;and 


if we rightly hit the cauſe in relation to the Women, the 
difficulty, as it concerns the Old Men will be eaſily diſ- 


patcht: For their two natures are quite contraryʒmoiſt- 
neſs, ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs belong to the one, and dri- 
neſs, roughneſs and hardneſs the accidents of the other: 


As for Women, I think the principal cauſe is the moiſtneſs 
vi their temper, this produceth a foftneſs in the fleſh, a 
Mining ſmoothneſs, and their uſual Purgations : Now Z 
when Wine is mixt with a great deal of weak liquor, tis 
over-powered by that, looſeth its ſtrength and becomes 


dat and wateriſh.: Some reaſon likewiſe may be drawn 
irom Aritorle himſelf, for he affirms that thoſe that * 
N RRR * 


[Lorus thought it ſtrange, that Ariſtotle in his Diſ- 
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fit and take a large draught without drawing Breath are 
ſeldom overtaken; becauſe the Wine doth not ſtay long 
in their Bodies, but having acquired an impetus by this 
gredy drinking; ſuddenly runs through, and Women are 
generally obſerved to drink after that manner: Beſides, 
tis probable that their bodies, by reaſon of the continual 
defluction of the moiſture in order to their uſual purga- 
tions, is very porous, and divided as it were into many 
little Pipes and Conduits; into which when the Wine 
falls, cis quickly convey'd away: and doth not lie and 
fret the principal parts, from whoſe diſturbance Drunken. 
nets proceeds: But that Old Men want the natural moi. Wal! 
ſture, even the Name ems in my opinion intimates ; 
for that Name was given them, not as pres fre i, 
but as being in the habit of their body yes; and e 
Beſides the ſtiffneſs and roughneſs proves the drineſs of 
their Nature: Therefore *tis probable, that when they 
drink, their body being grown ſpungy by the drineſs of Her 
its nature ſoaks up the Wine, and that lying in the Veſ. Hut 
els affects the Senſes, and prevents the Natural motions: 
For as Floods of water glide o' er the cloſe Grounds, nor 
make them flabby, but quickly ſink into the open and 
_ chapt Fields; thus Wine being ſuckt in by the dry 
parts, lies and works in the bodies of Old Men. But be- {p04 
iides, tis eaſie to obſerve, that Age of it ſelf hath all the 
Symptoms of Drunkenaeſs: Theſe Symptoms every 
body knows (ig.) ſhaking of the Joynts, faultring of 
the Tongue, Babiing, cailtion, Forgetfulneſs and Di- 
{traction of the Mind; many of which being incident 
to Old Men, even whilit they are wel and in perfect 
health are heightned by any little irregnlarity and ac- 

cidental debauch, io that Drunkenneſs doth not beget 
in Old Men any ne and proper, but only intend and in- 
creaſe, the common symptoms: And an evident fign 0! 
This is, that nothing is Jo like an Old Man as a Young 

Man Dru. n 
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re NU ES T. IV. Whether the Temper of Women is Coldey 


8 or Hotter than that of Men? 

15 2 | | 3 | | 

Ire Hus Sy faid, and Apoltonides the Marſhal ſub- 
SS, joyn'd, Sir, what you diſcours'd concerning Old 


1a] Men, I willingly admit, but in my opinion you have o- 
3. Nnitted a conſiderable reaſon in relation to the Women, 
ic. the coldneſs of their temper, which quencheth the 
heat of the ſtrongeſt Wine, and makes it loſe all its de- 


ne | 
nd ſttuctive force and fire: This reflection ſeeming reaſon- 
n« ble, Athryliatus the Thaſian, a Phyſician, kept us from a 


haſty concluſion upon this matter, by ſaying that ſome 
ſuppos'd the Female Sex was not cold, but hotter than 
the Male: And others thought Wine rather cold than 
hot. When Horus ſeem'd ſurpriz d at this Diſcourſe, A- 
bylliatus continued, Sir, what I mention about Wine, I 
all leave to this Man, pointing to me, to make out, 
or a few days before we had handled the ſame matter: 
ut that Women are of a hot conſtitution, I ſuppoſe may 
be proved firſt from their ſmaothneſs;for their heat waſts 


Is | 

the ſuperfluous nouriſhment,which breeds Hair: Se- 
d MWeondly, from their abundance of Blood, which leems to 
e the Fountain and Source of all the heat that is in the 


Body: Now this abounds ſo much in the Female Sex, that 
hey are all on Fire, unleſs relieved by frequent and ſud- 
en evacuations: Thirdly, from an uſual practice of the 
dextons in burning the Bodies of the Dead, tis evident 
that Females are hotter than Males, for the Beds- men are 
wont to put one Female body with ten Males upon the 
Lime Pile; for that contains ſome inflamable and oily 
arts, and ſerves for fuel to the relt : Beſides, if that that 
ſooneſt fit for Generation is hetteſt, ind a Maid begins 
to be furious ſooner than a Boy, this is a ſtrong proof of 
the hotneſs of the Female Sex: But a more convincing 
follows, Women endurecold better than Men, they are 
not ſo ſenſible of the ſharpneſs of the Weather, and are 
ontented with a tew-Cloaths. 8 
And Horus reply'd, methinks, Sir, from the ſame Lo- 
pics I could draw concluſions againſt your aſſertionz for 
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firſt, they endure cold better, becauſe one ſimiliar quality 
doth not ſo readily act unon auother; and then again 
their Seed is not active in Generation, but paſſive matter 
and noariſhment to that which rhe Male injects: But 
more, Women grow effete ſooner than Men; that they] 
burn better than the Males proceeds from theirFat,which 
is the coldeſt part of the Body; and young Men or ſuch 
as uſe Exerciſe have but little fat: Their Monthly pur- 
gations doth not prove the abundance, but the corrupti- 
on and badneſs of their Blood: For being the {uperfluons, 
and undigeſted part, and having no convenient Veſſel in 
the Body it flows out, and appears languid, and fecu- 
lent, by reaſon of the weakneſs of its heat; and the ſhi- 
vering that ſeizes them at the time of their Purgations 
Tofticiently proves that which flows from them is cold 
and undigeſted: And who will believe their ſmoothnels 
to be an effect of heat rather than cold? When every 
body knows that the hotteſt parts of the body, are the 
moſt hairy: For all ſuch excrements are thruſt out by 
the heat, which opens and makes paſſa ges through the 
skin; but ſmoothne!s is a conſequent oi that cloſenels of 
the Superficies which proceeds from condenſing cold: 
And that the flech of Women is cloſer than that of Men, 
you may be inform'd by thoſe, that lie with Women 
that have anointed themſelves with Oil, or other Per- 
_ fumes, for though they do not touch the Women, yet 
they find themſelves perfum'd, their Bodies by reaſon 
of their heat and rarity drawing the Odor to them: But 
{ think we have diſputed plauſbly and ſufficiently! 
enough of this matter. Dr nn or lr ns 


_ QUEST. V. Whether Wine is potentially cold? 
UT now I would fain know upon what account 
8 yon can imagin that Wine is cold: Then, ſaid l, 
do you believe this to be my opizion? Ves, ſaid he, whoſe 
elſe? And | replied, l remember a good while ago I met 
with aDiſconrſè of Ariſtotle's upon this very queſtion: And 
Epicurus in his Banquet hath a long Diſcourſe, the ſam 0! 
Which is, that Wine of it ſelf is not hot, but that it con- 
23.05 ſome Atoms that cauſe heat; and others that ule 
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cold; now when *tis taken into the body it loſes on fort 
of particles, and takes the other out of the body it ſelf, as 
it can beſt agree with one Conſtitution; ſo that ſome 
when they are drunk are very hot, and others very cold; 
This way of talking leads us by Protogoras directly to 
Pyrrhos, for ' tis evident, that ſuppoſe we were fo diſcourſe 
of Oil, Milk, Heney, or the like, we ſhall avoid all in- 
quiry into their particular Natures, by ſay ing that things 
are ſo and fo by their mutual mixture with one another: 
But how do you prove that Wine is cold? And J, being 
forc'd to ſpeak extempore, replied, by two Arguments: 
The firſt l draw from the practice of Phylicians, for 
when their Patients Stomachs grow very weak, they 
preſcribe no hot things, and yet give them Wine as an 


m—_ r ot 


6 * = 
* 


a excellent remedy : Beſides they ſtop looſeneſs, and im- 
ls moderate ſweating by Wine; and this ſhows that they 
} think it more binding, and conftipating than Snow it 
cl ſelf. Now if it were potentially hot, 1 ſhould think it 
J] as wiſe a thing to apply Fire to Snow, as Wine to the 
IJjjrr OR 
df Again, moſt teach that fleep proceeds from the cool- 
ness of the parts, and moſt of the Narcotic Medicines, 
ny as Mandrage and Opium, are Coolers. Thoſe indeed work 
I violently and forceably condenſe, but Wine cools by 
'- Wy degrees,it gently ſtops the motion, according as it hath 
et more or leſs of ſuch narcotic Qualities. Beſides, heat is 
10 generative ; that the Seed flows calily,”tis true, proceeds 
it trom moiſtneſs, but the Spirit, Force and Life of it 


from heat: Now the great drinkers are very dull unactive 
Fellows, no Womens Men at all, they eje& nothing 
ſtrong, vigorous, and fit for generation, but are we 
and unpertorming by reaſon of the bad digeſtion and 


nt coldneſs of their Seed. And ?tis farther obſervable, 
1, that the effects of cold and drunkenneſs upon Mens Bo- 
ſe dies are the ſame, trembling, heavineſs, paleneſs, ſniver- 

et ing, faultring of Tongue, numneſs and Cramps: In 


ma ny a debauch ends in a dead Palſie, when the Wine 
of ſtupiß es and extinguiſheth all the heat, and Phyſicians uſe 
n- WM this method in curing the qualms and diſeaſes gotten by 
ſe Adebauch, ar night they cover them well and keep them 
4 JJ 55 warm, 
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warm, and at day they enoint and bathe; and give them 
ſuch food as ſhall not diſturh, but by degrees recover 
the heat which the Wine hath ſcatter'd and driven out 
of the Body: Thus, I added in theſe appearances we 
trace obſcure Qualities and Powers, but as for drunken 
neſs what *tis *tis eaſily diſcern'd. For, in my opinion, as 
I hinted before, thoſe that are drunk are very much like 
old Men, and therefore great drinkers grow old ſooneſt, 
and they are commonly bald and grey before their time, 
and all theſe accidents certainly proceed from want of 
heat: But moreVinegar is ofa vinous nature, and aSpirit of 
it, and nothing quenches fire ſo ſoon as that, its extream 
coldneſs overcomes, and kills the flame preſently. And 
of all Fruits Phyſicians uſe the vinous as the greateſt 
_ coolers, as Pomegranates and Peaches: Beſides do not 
they make Wine by mixing Honey with rin Water or 
Snow for the cold, becauſe thoſe two Qualities are near 
akin, if it prevails, changes the luſcious into a poignant 
_ taſte: And did not the Ancients of all the creeping 
HhHeeaſts conſecrate the Snake to Bacchus, and of all the 
' Plants the Ivy, becauſe they were of a cold and frozen 
nature? Now, becauſe if a Man drinks juice of Hemloc 
a large doſe of Wine cures him, leſt any one ſhould 
think this is an evident of its heat, I ſhall on the con- 
trary affirm that Wine and Hemloc juice mixt is an incu- 
rable poifon, and kills him that drinks it preſently. So 
that we can no more conclude it to be hot, becauſe it re- 
ſiſts, than to be cold, becauſe it aſſiſts the Yoiſon. For 
Cold is the only quality by which Hemloc juice works and 
% Cr. 1 


QUEST. VI. Which is the fitteſt time fur lying with 4 
Is „ oman | 1 
Ome young Students, that had not gone far in the 
Learning of the Ancients, inveighed againſt Epieu- 
rus for bringing in, in his Sympoſium, an impertinent and 
unſeemly Diſcourſe, about what time was: beſt to lie 
with a Woman; for, for an old Man at Supper in the 
Company of Vouths to talk of ſnch a Subject, and Dif- 
pute whether after or before Supper was the moſt con- 
WY ; „5 venient 
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venient time, argued him to bea very looſe and debau'ht 
Man. To this ſome ſaid, That Yenophon, after his En- 
terta inment was ended, ſent all his Gueſts home on 
Horſeback, Poſt-halte to lie with their Wives. But 
Zopyrus the Phyſitian, a Man very well read in Epicurns, 
cid, That they had not duly weighed that piece ; for 
he did not propoſe that Queſtion at firſt, and as the 
beginning of the Diſcourſe of that Matter, on purpoſe to 
but after Supper he deſired the young Men to take a 
walk, and then Diſcourſe, and then diſpute upon it; 
abate their deires, and reſtrain their Appetites: Shewing 
them that it was yery hurtful at all times, but eſpecially 
after they had been eating or making merry. But ſup- 
poſe he had propoſed this as the chief Topic lor Diſ- 
courſe, doth it never become a Pbiloſopher to enquire 
which is the conyenient and proper time ? Ought 
we not to time it well, and direct our Embrace by Rea- 
{on ? Or may ſuch diſcourſes be otherwiſe allow'd, and 
muſt they be thought unſeemly Problems to be propoſed 
at Table? Indeed Iam of another mind; *tis true, [ſhouid 
blame a Philoſopher, that in the middle of the day, in the 
Schools, before all ſorts of Men ſhould diſcourſe of ſuch 
a Subject ;but over a Glaſs of Wine between Friends 
and Acquaintance, when *tis neceſſary to propoſe ſome- 
thing belide dull ſerious Diſcourſe ; why should it be a 
fault to hear or ſpeak any thing that may inform our 
judgments, or direct our practiſe in ſuch Matters? And 
! proteſt I had rather that Zeno had inſerted his looſe Jo- 
pics in ſome merry Diſcourſes and agreeable Table-talk, 
than in ſuch a grave, ſerious piece as his Politicks. The 
Youth ſtartled at this free Declaration, fat ſilent; and 
| the reſt of theCompany deliring Zopyrrus to deliver Epicu- 
»1:5 hisSentiment;he ſaid, he particulars cannot remember, 
vt Thelieve he fear'd the violent agitations of ſuchExerciſes, 
becauſe theBedies imployed in them are ſo violently diſturbed 
Fortis certain that ine is a wery great diſturber, and puts the 
Body out of its uſual temper: And therefore when thus dej= 
quieted, if quiet and jiecp doth not compoſe it, but ot her agit a- 
tions ſeixe it, tis likely that thoſe parts which knit and joys 
the Members may be looſred, and the whole frame he as it 
„ NY 
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Iikewiſe the Seed cannot freely paſs, but is confuſedly and for. 
_ Cibly thrown out, becauſe the Liquor hath filled the Veſſe!s af 


That being asked when a Man ſhould lic with a Woman, ! he 


that he can; For Zopyrus his diſcourſe ſeems rational, and 


were unſettled from its Foundation and Overthrown. For then 


the Body and ſtopt its way. Therefore, ſays Epicurus, my 
muſt uſe thoſe Sports when the Body is at quiet, when the 
Ale at hath been throughly digeſted, carried about and applied 


ro ſeveral parts of the Body, ſo that we begin to want a jreſh 
ſupply of Food. To this of Epicurus we might .joyn a 
Argument taken from Phyſic ; At Day time while our 
' Digeſtion is performing, we are not fo luſty nor eager 


to Embrace, and preſently after Supper to endeavour it 


Is dangerous; for the Crudity of the Stomach, the Food 


being yet undigeſted, may be encreas's by a diſorderly 


: motion upon this Crudity, and ſo the miſchief be double. 


Olympicus continuing the Diſcourſe, ſaid, I very much lik 
what Clinias the Pythagorean delivers: For ſtory goes, 


replied, When he hat h a mind to receive the greateſt Miſchief 


other times, as well as thoſe he mentions, have their 
peculiar inconveniencies: And therefore, as Thales the 
Philoſopher, to free himſelf from the preſſing Solicitations 
of his Mother, who adviſed him to Marry, ſaid at firſt, 


Tis not yet time; and when, now he was growing Old, ſne 


repeated her Admonition, replied, Nor is it nom time. So 
tis beſt for every Man to haye the ſame mind in relation 
to thoſe Sports of Venus; when he goes to Bed, let him 


ſay, Tis not yet time; and when he riſes, Tis not nom vie. 
MHM hat you ſay,Olympicus (ſaid Soclarus inter poſing))befts 


Wreſtlers indeed ; it ſmells methinks of their Meals of Fleſh, 
and Casks of Wine, but is not ſuitalle to the preſent Company, 
for there are ſome young married Men here, e 
Whoſe duty "tis to follow Venus Sports. 

Nay, we our ſelves ſeem to have ſome Relation to 
Venus ſtill, when in our HEymus to the Gods we pray thus 
ay e n 1 
| Fair Venus keep of feevle Age, 
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But waving this, let's inquire (if you think fit) 
whether Fyicurus does well, when contrary to all right 
and equity, he ſeparates Venus and the Vight; though 
Menander, a Man well skill'd in Love Matters, ſays, 
That ſhe likes her Company better than any of the Gods. For 
in my Opinion, Night is a very convenient Veil, ſpread 
over thoſe that give themſelves to that kind of pleaſure; 
tor 'tis not fit that day ſhould be the time, leſt Modeſty. 
{ould be baniſht from our Eyes, Effeminacy grow bold, 
auc ſuch vigorous Impreſſions on our Memories be left, 
that might ſtill poſſeſs us with the ſame Fancies, and 
raile new Inclinations. For the Sight (according to?laro) 
receives a more vigorous Impreſſion than any other Bo- 
lily Organ, and joyning with Imagination, that lies near 
tw orks preſently upon the Soul, and according to thoſe 
mages of Pleaſure which it brings, raiſes a new deſire: 
But the Night hiding many and the moſt furious of the 
Actions, quiets and lulls Nature, and doth not ſuffer it 
to be carried to Intemperance by the Eye. But beſide 
this, how abſurd is it, that a Man returning from an 
Futertainment, merry perhaps and jocund, crown'd and 
perfum'd, ſhould cover himſelf up, turn his back to his 
Wite and go to ſleep ; and then at day time in the 
m1:4ſt of his Buſineſs, ſend for her out of her Apartment 
to ſer ve his pleaſure, or in the Morning as a Cock treads 
his Hens. No Sir, the Evening is the End of our La- 
bour, and the Morning the beginning. Bacchus vu, 


the Looſner, with Terpſichore and Thalia preſide o'er the 


jormer, aud the latter raiſeth us up betimes to attend 
on Minerva, Epams, the Work-Miſtriſs, and Mercury 
'\yoegi@r, the Merchandizer : And therefore Songs, 
Dances and E pithalamiums, Merry- meetings, with Balls and 
Fe2jts, and Sounds of Pipes and Hlutes, are the Entertain- 
ment of the one, but in the other, nothing but the noiſe. 
of Hammers and Anvils, the Scratching of Saws, the City 
Cries, Citations to Court, or to attend this or that Prince 
and Magiſtrate are heard : FF 
Then all the Sports of Pleaſure diſappe a, 
Then Venus, then Gay Youth remeves: 
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No Thyrſus then which Bacchus loves, 
But alis clouded, and oer -ſpread with care. 


HBeſides, Homer makes not one of the Heroes lie witl, 
bis Wite or Miſtriſs in the day time; but only Paris 
who having ſhamefully fled from the Battle, ſneakt into 
the Embraces of his Wife: Intimating, that fuch 
Laſciviouſneſs by day did not benefit the ſober temper 
of a Man, but the mad Luſt of an Adulterer. But 
moreover, the Body will not (as Epicurus fancies) be 
injur'd more after Supper, than at any other time, 
unleſs a Man be Drunk or over- charged, for in thoſe 


Caſes, no doubt, *tis very dangerous and hurtful: But 
if a Man is only rais'd and cheer' d, not over-power'd by 


Liquor, if his Body be pliable, his Mind agreeing and 
then he Sports, he needs not fear any diſturbancc from 
the load he has within him; he needs not fear catching 


Cold, or too great a Tranſportation of Atoms, which 
_ Epicurus makes the Cauſo of all the enſuing harm: For 
if he lies quiet, he will quickly fill again, and new Spirits 
will ſupply the Veſſels that are emptied. But this is to 
be eſpecially taken care of, that the Body being then in 
a a ferment and diſturbed; no cares of the Soul, no buh- 


neſs about neceſſary Affairs, no labour ſhould diſtract 


and ſeize it, leſt they ſhould corrupt and ſowre its Hu- 
mours, Nature not having time enough for ſettling 
what had been diſturbed. For, Sir, all Men have not 


the comwand of that happy Eaſe and Tranquillity, which 
Epicurss's Philoſophy procured him; for many great in- 


cumbrances ſeize almoſt ypon every one every Uay, or 
at leaſt ſome diſquiets, and ris not ſafe to truſt the Body 


with any of theſe, when *tis in ſuch a condition and di- 


ſturbance preſently after the fury and heat of the Em- 


brace is over. Let, according to his Opinion, the happy 
and immortal Deity ſit at eaſe, and never mind us, but 


if we regard the Laws of our Country, we muſt not 


dare to enter into the Temple, and offer Sacrifice, if burs 


little before we have done any ſuch thing. Tis fit there- 


fore to let Night aud Sleep intervene, and after there is 
a ſufficient ſpace of time paſt between, riſe as it were 
| pure 
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pure and new, and as Democritus was wont to ſay,Wirb 
new T houghts upon the new dax. 


* 
— * 


QU EST. VII. Why new Wine doth not inebriate as 
ſoon as other ? 


T Athens on the Eleventh day of February (thence 
{1 called mf«ay, the Barrel opening) they began 
1) taſte their new Wine ; and in old times(as it appears) 
before they drank they offered ſome to the Gods, prayed 
thatthat Cordial Liquor might prove good and whole- 
ſome { By us Thebans the Month is named wegzmrie®, 
and *tis our cuſtom, upon the ſixth day to Sacrifice to 
our gocd Genius, and taſte our new Wine, after the 
South-weſt Wind bath done blowing, for that Wind 
makes Wine ferment more than any other, and the Li- 
quor that can bear this Fermentation is of a ſtrong Body, 
and will keep well: My Father offered the uſualSacrifice, 
and when atter Supper the Young Men, my fellow Stu- 
dents, commended the Wine, he ſtarted this queſtion : 
Why new Hine doth not inebriate as ſoon as other? This 
ſecemed a Paradox and incredible to moſt of us, but Agia 
{aid, that luſcious things were cloying and would pre- 
ſently ſatiate, and therefore few could drink enough to 
make them drunk; for when once the thirſt was allay d, 
the Appetite would be quickly palled by thatunpleaſant 
Liquor; for that a luſcious is different from a ſweet taſte, 
even the Poet intimates when he ſays, Vith luſeious Wine 
end with ſweet Milk, and Cheeſe: Wine at firſt is luſcious, 
afterward, as it grows old, ferments and begins to be 
prickt a little, then it gets a ſweet taſte. Ariſtenerns the Ni- 
cenf;an ſaid, that he remembred he had read ſamewhere, 
ſweet things mixt with Wine make it leſs heady ; and 
that ſome Phyſicians preſcribe to one that hath drunk 
freely, before he goes to Bed, a Cruſt of Bread dipt in 
Honey: And therefore if ſweet mixtures weaken ſtrong 
Wine; 'tis reaſonable that new Wine ſhould not be 
heady till it hath loſt its ſweetneſs: We admired the ac- 
cuteneſs of the youngPhiloſophers,and were well pleaſed 
to ſee them propoſe ſomething out of the common road, 
ing give us their own Sentiments on this matter, now 


the 


„ Plutarch's Sympoſiacs. „„ i: 
the common and obvious reaſon is the heavineſs of new 
Wine, which (as Ariſtotle fays ) vislently preſſeth the 


Stomach, or theabundance of Airy and Watry parts | 


that lie in it; the former of which, as ſoon as they are 
preſt fiy out; and the watry parts are naturaly fit to 


_ weaken the Spirituous Liquor: Now when it grows old 


the Juice is improv'd, and though by the {eperation 


of the watry parts it looſes in quantity it gets in 
ſtrength. „ 1 


Quks T. VIII. Wiy do theſe that are ſt ark drunk ſeem 
not ſo much Debanch'd as thoſe that are but half fox d? 


} \ E L L then ( ſaid my Father) ſince we have 


fallen upon Ariſtotle, Fil endeavour to propoſe 


_ ſomething of my own concerning thoſe that are half 
Drunk, for, in my mind, though he was a very accute 


Man, he is not accurate enough in ſuch matters: They 


uſually ſay, I think a ſober Mans underſtanding appre- 


hends things right, and judges well ; the Sence of one 


quite drunk is weak and enfeebled; but of him that is 


half drunk, the Fancy is vigorous, and the Underſtand- 
ing weakned, and therefore following their own Fancies 
judge, but judge ill; But pray, Sirs, what is your Opt- 


nion in theſe matters: This reaſon would ſatishe me upon 


a private diſquiſition; but if you would have my own 
Sentiments, let's firſt conſider whether this difference 


doth not proceed from the different Temper of the Body: 
For of thoſe that are only half drunk, the mind alone is 
diſturbed, but the Body not being quite overwhelmed is 
yet able to obey its Motions, but when it is too much 


oppreſt, and the Wine have overpower'd it, it betrays 
and fruſt rates the Motions of the Mind, for Men in ſuch 


a condition never go as far as Action: But thoſe that are 
half drunk, having aBody ſerviceable to the abſurd moti- 


ons of tHe Mind, are rather to be thought to have greater 


ability to comply with thoſe they have, than to have 
yorſe Inclinations than the others: Now if proceeding 
on another Principle, we conſider the ſtrength of the 


Wine it ſelf, nothing hinders but that may be _ 
6 | . 23245 
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and changable, according to the quantity that is drunk 


As Hire, when moderate, hardens a piece of Clay, but 


it very ſtrong makes it brittle and crumble into pieces, 


and the heat of the Spring fires our Blood with Fevers, 
but as the Summer comes on the Diſeaſe uſually abates : 
W hat hinders than but that the mind being naturally 
raiſed by the power of the Wine, when *tis come to a 
pitch, ſhould by pouring on more be weakned again,and 


its force abated : Thus Hellibore, before it purges di- 


ſturbs the Body, but if too ſmall a doſe he given, it di- 
ſturbs only and purges not at all; and {ome taking toe 
little of an Opiate are more reſtleſs than before; and 
ſome taking too much, ſleep well: Beſides, 'tis probable, 
that this diſturbance into which thoſe that are half drunk 
are put, when ' tis come to a pitch, ſhould decay; and 
that the Wine it ſelf very much conduces to that de- 
cay: For a great quantity being taken inflames the 
Body and conſumes the phrenzy of the Mind: As a 


mourntul Song and mellancholly Mulic at 4 Funeral 


raiſes Grief at firſt, and forces Tears, but as it continues 


by little and little it takes away all diſmalApprehenſions 
and conſumes our Sorrows : Thus Wine, after it hath 


heated and diſturbed, calms the miad again, and quiets 
the Phrenzy, and when Men are dead Drunk their paſſi- 


ons are at relt. : 


QU EST. IX. Why Fleſh ſinks ſooner when expoſed to 


the Moon, than to the Sun:? 


Uthydemus of Sunium gave us at an Entertainment a 


L. very large Bear; the Gueſts wondring at the big- 


net> of the Beaſt, he ſaid, That he had one a great deal 
larger, but in the carriage the Moon had made it ſtink, 
he could not im gin how this ſhould happen, for twas 


pro able that the Sun being much hotter than the Moon 


nd make it ſtink ſooner : But, ſaid Satyrus, this is not 


ſo ange as the common practice of the Hunters; for 


ien they ſend a Boar or a Doe te a City ſome Miles 
liſtant, they drive a brazen Nail into it to keep it from 
tab ing: Alter Supper Euthydemus bringing the Que- 


Lion into play again, Aioſchio the Phyſitiaa ſaid, That 
; T 
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might be cafily deduc'd : For the Moon gently warming 


in the hot Seaſons; for in Winter every one knows that II © 


heat in the Moon, but to ſome particular proper quality 
in her Beams: For heat is not different only by degrees, 


unlike one another, as a thouſand obvious inſtances will 
prove: Goldſmiths heat their Gold in chaff Fires; Phy- 
 ficians uſe Fires of Vine-twigs in their Diſtillations;and 


Olive-boughs burnt in a Chimney warm very well, but 
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putrifaction was a colliquation of the Fleſh ; and that] 
every thing that putrified grew moiſter than before, and 
that all heat, if gentle, did ſtir the Hamours, though | 
not force them out; but if ſtrong, dry the fleſh, and that 
from theſe confiderations an anſwer to the queſtion | 


makes the ody moiſt ; but the Sun by his violent beams | 
dries rather, and draws all moiſture from them: Thus | 
Archilochus ſpoke like a Naturaliſt. De | 


I hope hot Seirius Beams will many drain, | 
And Homer more plainly concerning Hector, over | 
whoſe Body Apollo ſpread a thick Cloud. 
Leſt the hot Sun ſhould ſcorch his naked Limbs, 

| Now the Moons Rays are weaker, for, as Ion ſays, 
| They do not ripen well the cluſtered Grapes. 


| When he had done, I ſaid, the reſt of the Diſcourſe [ | 


like very well, but cannot conſent when you aſcribe | 5 
this effect to the ſtrength and degree of heat, and chiefly 


the Sun warms little, yet then it putrifies moſt : Now 
the contrary ſhonld happen if the gentleneſs of the heat II * 
was che cauſe of putritaction : And beſides the hotter k 
the Seaſon is, ſo much the ſooner Meat ſtinks ; and 
therefore this effect is not to be aſcribed to the want of 


but in Fires there are ſome proper qualities very much 


Tamarisk they ſay is the beſt fewel for a Glaſs-houſe; 


hurt Baths, they ſpoil the Plaiſtering and weaken the 
Foundation ; and therefore the more Skilful of the pub- 
lic Officers forbid thoſe that Rent the Baths, to burn 
Olive Tree-wood, or throw Darnel Seed into the Fire, 
becauſe the fumes of it dizies and brings the Head-ach to 
thoſe that bathe : Therefore tis no wonder * the 
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Moon differs in her Qualities from the Sun; and that 
the Sun ſhould ſhed ſome drying, and the Moon ſome 
dilolving influence upon Fleih ; and upon this account 
it is that Nurſe: are very cautious of expoling their In- 
nuts to the Beams of the Moon; for they being full 
of moiſture as green Plants, are eaſily wreſted and di- 
ſtorted : And every body knows that thoſe that ſleep 
abroad under the beams of the Moon are not exlily 
waked, but ſeem ſtupid and ſenſeleſs; for the moiſture 
that the Moon ſheds upon them oppreſſes their Faculty 
and diſa bles their Bodies: Beſides, tis commonly ſaid, 
That Women brought to bed when the Moon is a Fort- 
night old, have calie Labours; and for this reaſon 1 he- 
lieve that Diana, which is the ſame with the Moon, was 
called Aoyeia and Emnamvre, the Goddeſs of Childbirth : 
And Timotheus appolitely ſays, LD 1 
By the blew Heaven that wheels the Stars, 
And by the Moon that eaſes Womens pairs. 

Eyen in inanimate Bodies the power of the Moon is very 
evident 5 for Trees that are cut in the full of the Moon, 
Carpenters refuſe as ſoft, and by reaſon of their moiſt- 
neſs ſubject to corruption, and in their Wane Farmers 
uſually threſh their Wheat, that being dry it may betcer 
endure the Flail ; for the Corn in the full of the Moon is 
moiſt, and commonly bruiſed in threſhing ; beſides they 
ſay Dough will be leaven'd ſooner in the full, for then, 
though the leaven is ſcarce proportioned to the Meal, 
yet it rarifies and leaveus the whole lump : Now when 
Fleſh putrifies,the combining Spirit is only changed into 
1 moiſt conſiſtence, and the parts of the Body ſeparate 
and diſſolve : And this is evident in the very Air it ſelt, 
'or when the Moon is full, moſt Dew falls, and this Ale- 
aan the Poet intimates, when he ſomewhere calls Dew 
the Air's and Moons Daughter, ſaying, 


See how the Daughter of the Air and Moo 
Do nouriſh all thin ge, ſee the Corn is grown ; 
Thus thouſand Inſtances do prove that the light of the 


\loon is moiſt, and carries with it a ſoftning and cor- 
2 Tupting 


whoſe Body Apollo ſpread a thick Cloud. 


in the hot Seaſons; for in Winter every one knows that 
the Sun warms little, yet then it putrifies moſt : Now 
the contrary ſhonld happen if the gentleneſs of the heat 
was the cauſe of putrifaction: And beſides the hotter 
the Seaſon is, ſo much the ſooner Meat ſtinks ; and 


274 Plutarch's Sympoſtacs. Val. Ill, 
putrifaction was a colliquation of the Fleſh ; and that 
every thing that putrified grew moiſter than before, and 
that all heat, if gentle, did ſtir the Humours, though 
not force them out; but if ſtrong, dry the fleſh, and that 
from theſe conſiderations an anſwer to the queſtion 
might be eaſily deduc'd : For the Moon gently warming 
makes the ody moiſt ; but the Sun by his violent beams 
Aries rather, and draws all moiſture from them: Thus 
Archilochus ſpoke like a Naturaliſt. 

I hope hot Seirius Beams will many drain; I 

And Homer more plainly concerning Hector, over 


Left the hot Sun ſhould ſcorch his naked Limbs, 
Now the Moons Rays are weaker, for, as Ion ſays, 
They do not ripen well the cluſtered Grapes. 
When he had done, I ſaid, the reſt of the Diſcourſe | 
like very well, but cannot confent when you aſcribe 
this effect to the ſtrength and degree of heat, and chiefly 


therefore this effect is not to be aſcribed to the want of 


heat in the Moon, but to ſome particular proper quality 
in her Beams: For heat is not different only by degrees, 
but in Fires there are ſome proper qualities very much 
unlike one another, as a thouſand obvious inſtances will 


prove : Goldſmiths heat their Gold in chaff Fires ; Phy- 


 ficians uſe Fires of Vine-twigs in their Diſtillations;and 


Tamarisk they ſay is the beſt fewel for a Glaſs-houſe; 


Olive-boughs burnt in a Chimney warm very well, but 
hurt Baths, they ſpoil the Plaiſtering and weaken the 


Foundation ; and therefore the more Skilful of the pub- 


lic Officers forbid thoſe that Rent the Baths, to burn 


Olive Tree-wood, or throw Darnel Seed into the Fire, 


| becauſe the fumes of it dizies and brings the Head- ach to 
thoſe that bathe : Therefore *tis no wonder that the 
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Moon differs in her Qualities from the Sun; and that 
the Sun ſhould ſhed ſome drying, and the Moon ſome 
dillolving influence upon Fleih ; and upon this account 
it is that Nurſes are very cautious of expoling their In- 
tauts to the Beams of the Moon; for they being full 
of moiſture as green Plants, are eaſily wreſted and di- 
ſorted : and every body knows that thoſe that ſleep 
abroad under the beams of the Moon are not eafily 
waked, but ſeem ſtupid and ſenſeleſs; for the moiſture 
that the Moon ſheds upon them oppreſſes their Faculty 
and diſa bles their Bodies: Belides, tis commonly ſaid, 
That Women brought to bed when the Moon is a Fort- 
night old, have caſie Labours; and tor this rcaſon 1 he- 
lieve that Diana, which 1s the ſame with the Moon, was 
called Aoxeia and B, the Goddeſs of Childbirth : 
And Timotheus appolitely ſays, _ 
By the blew Heaven that wheels the Stars, 
And by the Moon that eaſes Womens pairs, 

Eyen in inanimate Bodies the power of the Moon 1s very 
evident; tor Trees that are cut in the full of the Moon, 
Carpenters refuſe as ſoft, and by reaſon of their moiſt- 
neſs ſubje& to corruption, and in their Wane Farmers 
uſually threſh their Wheat, that being dry it may better 
endure the Flail ; for the Cora in the full of the Moon is 
moiſt, and commonly bruiſed in threſhing; beſides they 
ſay Dough will be leaven'd ſooner in che full, tor then, 
though the leaven is ſcarce proportioned to the Meal, 

yet it rarifies and leavens the whole lump: Now Wwhen 
Fleſh putrifies,the combining Spirit is only changed into 
2 moiſt conſiſtence, and the parts of the Body ſeparate 
and diſſolve : And this is evident in the very Air it felt, 
for when the Moon is full, moſt Dew falls, and this Ale- 


12:43 the Poet intimates, when he ſomewhere calls Dew | 
te Airs and Moon's Daughter, ſaying, 1 


See how the Daughter of the Air and Moon | 
Ds nouriſh all things, ſee the Corn is grown; 5 
Thus thouſand Inſtances do prove that the light of the 


Moon is moiſt, and carries with it a ſoftning and cor- 
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rupting quality; Now the brazen Nail that is driven! 


from putrifying, it doth it by an aſtrigent quality proper 


Eyes, ſtops the Rheum and dries up the humour; and 


Dart or a brazensword are leſs painful and fogner cured } 
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through the Fleſh, if, as they ſay, it keeps the Fleſh | 


to the Braſs: The ruſt of Braſs Phyſicians uſe in aſtrin- 
gent Medicines, and they ſay thoſe that dig Braſs Ore. | 
have been cured of a Rheum in their Eyes, and that 
the Hair upon their Eye-lids hath grown again; for the 
fume riſing from the Ore being inſenſibly applied to the | 


upon this account, perhaps, Homer calls BralSevivzea and | 
remand Ariſtotle ſays, that wounds made by a brazeu } 


than thoſe that are made of Iron Weapons, becaule | 
Braſs hath ſomething Medicinal in it ſelt, which in the 
very inſtant is applied to the Wound: Now tis manifeſt | 
that aſtringents are contrary to putrifying, aud heal- in 
ing to corrupting qualities: Some perhaps may ſay, that W a 


the Nail driven throughdraws allithe moiſture to it ſelf, MW \ 
for the Humour ſtill flows to the part that is hurts and Ne 


therefore' tis ſaid, that by the Nail there always appears MW 1 
tome ſpeck and tumour ; and therefore ris rational that W t 
the other parts ſhould remain ſound, when all the cor- W « 
ruption gathers about that. * 
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Oybin, my Soſſius Senecio, adviſed Scipio Africanus 
never to return from the forum, where he was 
I coaverſant about the Affairs of the City; before 
he had gain'd one new Friend: Where J ſuppoſe tie 

word gi, friend is not to be taken too nicely, as it 
: ſignife: 
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en MW fzoifiesa laſting and unchangeable acquaintance, but as 
ſh WM it vulgarly means, 4%, a Well-wiſher: And as Dice 
er ch takes it, when he ſays that we ſhould endeavour to 
n- make all Men, «ves, Well-wiſhers, but only good Men, 
e, MW ca Friends;tor Friendſhip is to be acquired by Time 
at WM and Vertue, but good- will is produced by a familiar inter- 
he courſe, or by mirth and trifiing amongſt civil and gentile 
he len, eſpecially if opportunity aſſiſts their natural Incli- 
1d nation to good nature: But conſider whether this advice 
ud may not be accommodated to an Entertainment, as well 
cu the Forum; fo that we ſhould not break up the meeting, 
ed before we had gained one of the Company to be a Well- 
kc WM wiſer, and a Friend: Other occaſions drew Men into 
he the Forum, but Men of Senſe come to an Entertainment 
t as well to get new Friends, as to make their old ones 
merry; indeed to carry away any thing elſe is ſordid 
at and uncivil; but to depart with one Friend more than 
if ve had, is pleaſing and commendable : And fo on the 
1! MW contrary,he that doth not aim at this renders the meeting 
rs MW velefs, and unplexſant to himſelf, and departs at laſt 
at W having been a partiker of an Entertainment to, in reſpect _ 
1- W of his Belly, but not his Mind: For he that makes one at 
2 Feaſt doth not come only to enjoy the Meat andDrink, 
but likewiſe the Diſcourſe, Mirth and gentile Humour 
which ends at laſt in Frzeadſhip and Good-will: The 
\Vreſtlers that they might hold faſt and lock better, uſe 
Duſt: And Wine mixt with Diſcourſe is of exraordi- 
gary uſe to make us take faſt hold of, and faſten upon a 
friend: For Vine temper'd with Diſcourſe carries gen- 
de and kind affe tions oat of the Body into the Mind; 
therwice, it is ſcattered through the Limbs, and ſerves 


a to ſwell and diitury - Thus as a Marble by cooling 
red hot Iron takes away its ſoftneſs, and makes it hard, 
= it to be wrought and receive Impreſſion; thus Diſ- 


-ourſe at an Eatertainment doth not permit the Men 
1 that are ingaged, t) become altogether liquid by the 


18 Wine, but confiues and makes their jocund and obliging 
e empers very fit to receive in impreſſion from the cal of 
e rriendſhip if dextroufly applied. 
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upon this account, perhaps, Homer calls Braſs vivoga and 
Dart or a brazenSword are leſs painful and ſogner cured 


Braſs hath ſomething Medicinal in it felt, which in the 


the Nail driven throughdraws allithe moiſture to it ſelf, 


ruption gathers about that. Ss r 


Vol. III. 
rupting quality; Now the brazen Nail that is driven 
through the Fleſh, if, as they ſay, it keeps the Fleſh 
from putrify ing, it doth it by an aſtrigent quality proper 
to the Braſs: The ruſt of Braſs Phyſicians uſe in aſtrin- 


gent Medicines, and they ſay thoſe that dig Braſs Ore, W #2 


have been cured of a Rheum in their Eyes, and that MW anc 
the Hair upon their Eye-lids hath grown again; for the WI co! 
fume riſing from the Ore being inſenſibly applied to the M. 
Eyes, ſtops the Rheum and dries up the humour; and 


rwgm,and Ariſtotle ſays, that wounds made by a brazen 
than thoſe that are made of Iron Weapons, becauſe 
very inſtant js applied to the Wound: Now 'tis manifeſt 
that aſtringents are contrary to putrifying, and heal- 
ing to corrupting qualities: Some perhaps may ſay, that 
for the Humour ſtill flows to the part that is hurts and 
therefore*tis ſaid, that by the Nail there always appears 


ſome ſpeck and tumour ; and therefore tis rational that 
the other parts ſhould remain ſound, when all the cor- | 
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never to return from the forum, where he was 
converſant about the Affairs of the City; before 

he had gain'd one new Friend: Where I ſuppoſe the 
word gi, friend is not to be taken too nicely, as it 
1 e ſignifies 


P Olybius, my. Soſſius Senecio, adviſed Scipio Africanus 
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ſignifies a laſting and unchangeable acquaintance, but as 
it vulgarly means, %s, a Well-wiſher : And as Dicear- 
chus takes it, when he ſays that we ſhould endeavour to 
make all Men, evves, Well-wiſhers, but only good Men, 
ele, Friends; for Friendſhip is to be acquired by Time 
and Vertue, but good - will is produced by a familiar inter- 
courſe, or by mirth and trifling amongſt civil and gentile 
Men, eſpecially if opportunity aſſiſts their natural Incli- 
nation to good nature: But conſider whether this advice 
may not be accommodated to an Entertainment, as well 
as the Forum; 10 that we ſhould not break up the meeting, 
before we had gained one of the Company to be a Well- 
wiſher, and a Friend: Other occaſions drew Men into 
the Forum, but Men of Senſe come to an Entertainment 
as well to get new Friends, as to make their old ones 
merry; indeed to carry away any thing elſe is ſordid 
and uncivil.; but to depart with one Friend more than 
we had, is pleaſing and commendable : And ſo on the 
contrary, he that doth not aim at this renders the meeting 
uſeleſs, and unpleaſant to himſelf, and departs at laſt 
having been a partaker of an Entertainment to, in reſpect 
of his Belly, but not his Mind : For he that makes one at 
a Feaſt doth not come only to enjoy the Meat andDrink, 
but likewiſe the Diſcourſe, Mirth and gentile Humour 
which ends at laſt in Frzeadſhip and Good-will : The 
Wreſtlers that they mignt hold faſt and lock better, uſe 
Daſt: And Wine mixt. with Diſcourſe is of exraordi- 
nary uſe to make us take faſt hold of, and faſten upon a 
Friend : For Wine temper'd with Diſcourſe carries gen- 
ite and kind affe tions out of the Body into the Mind; 
otherwiſe, it is ſcattered through the Limbs, and ſerves 
only to ſwell and diſturb : Thus as a Marble by cooling 
red hot Iron takes away its ſoftneſs, and makes it hard, 
it to be wrought and receive Impreſſion z thus Diſ- 
courſe at an Eatertainment doth not permit the Men 
that are ingaged, to become altogether liquid by the 
Wine, but confines and makes their jocund and obliging 
'empers very fit to receive an impreſſion from the*eal of 
Friendſhip if dextrouſly applied. 1 
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QUEST. I. Whether different ſorts of Food, or one ſingle 
 Diſhfed:upon at once is more eaſily digeſted ? 


2 AS Ph 
FTTH E firſt Queſtion of my fourth Decad of Table 5 
Diſcourſes, ſhall be concerning different ſorts of ar 


Food eaten at one Meal; when we come to Hyampoli; 
at the Feaſt called Elaphebolia Philo the Phyſician gave 
us a very ſumptuous Entertainment, where ſeeing Phi- w. 


old one that bred Aches from his very Birth, feeding 
his Son with unbloody Food, gives People reaſon to 
_ ſuſpect that like Graſhoppers he keeps him on Dew 
and Air: Indeed, ſays Philinus, 1 did not know that 
we were to meet with aJpu30v:2, a Supper of an Hun- 
Ared Reaſts, ſuch as Ariftomenes made for his Friends, 
otherwiſe J had come with ſome poor and wholeſom 
Food about me, as a Specific againſt ſuch coſtly and 
unwholeſome Entertainments : For I have often heard 
that ſimple Diet is not only more eaſily provided, but 
likewiſe more eaſily digeſted than ſuch variety: At this 
Marcion ſaid to Philo, Philinus hath ſpoiled your whole 
proviſion by deterring the Gueſts ſrom eating; but if you 
deſire it, Iwill be ſurety for you, that ſuch variety is more 
eaſily digeſted than ſimple Food, ſo that without fear or 
diſtruſt they may feed heartily : Philo delir'd him to beſo; 
and when after Supper we begged Philinus to diſcover 


linus his Son feeding upon Bread, and calling for nothing MW da 
elſe, he cryed out, O Hercules, well I ſee the Proverb i; fc 
verified, they fought midſt ſtones but could not take up MW fit 
one, and 1 went out to fetch him ſome agree. MW di 
able Food; he ſtaid ſome time, and at laſt brought then MW m 
dried Figgs and Cheeſe: Upon which ! ſaid 'tis uſu- 1 
ally ſeen that thoſe that provide coſtly and ſuperfluous MW ti 
dainties, neglect or are not well furniſi d with uſeful and P 
neceſſary things: I proteſt, ſaid Philo. I did not mind f 
that Phylerus defigns to breed us a young Soſtratus, who, WM 1 
they ſay, never all his Life time drank or eat any 
thing beſide Milk: But 'tis probable that t was ſome Ml 7 
change in his Conſtitution . that made him uſ e this fort WM « 
of Diet; but our iron here quite contrary to the 


what he had to urge againſt variety of Food, he thus be- 
(- | | | | | gall; 
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gan: I am not the Author of thisOpiaion, but ourFriend _ 
Philo here is ever now and then telling us; Firſt, That 


wild Beaſts feeding on one ſort only, and ſimple Diet 


are much more healthy than Men are; and that thoſe 
which are kept in Pens are much more ſubject to Diſ- 
caſes and Crudities, by reaſon of the prepared variety 
we uſually give them. Secandly, No hyſitian is ſo 
daring, ſo yenturous at new experiments as to give a 
feveriin Patient different ſorts of Food at once; no, 
ſimple Food, and without Sawce, as more eaſie to be 
digeſted, is that only Diet they allow: Now Food 
muſt be wrought on and alter*d by our natural powers; 
in dying, Cloath of the moſt ſimple Colour takes the 
tincture ſooneſt, the moſt inodorous Oil is ſooneſt by 
perfumes changed into an Eſſence; and ſimple Diet is 
ſooneſt changed, and ſooneſt yields to the digeſting 
power: For many and different Qualities having ſome 
contrariety when they meet difagree, and corrupt one 
another; as in a City, a mixt rout are not eaſily re- 
duced into one Body, nor brought to follow the ſame 
Concerns :For each works according to its own Nature 
and is very hardly brought to ſide with anothers quality: 
Now this is evident inWinezmixt Wine inebriates very 
ſoon, and Drunkenneſs is much like aCrudity riſing from 
undigeſted Wine, and therefore theDrinkers hate mixt 


Liquors, and thoſe that do mix them do it privately, as 


affraid to have their Deſign apon the Company diſco- 
vered': every change is diſturbing and injurious, and 
therefore Muſicians are vety careful how they ſtrike 
many ſtrings at once; though the mixture and variety 
of the Notes would be the only harm that would follow: 

This I dare ſay, that belief and aſſent can be ſooner 


procured by diſagreeing Arguments, than Concottion 


by various and different Qualities. But leſt I ſhould ſeem 
jocoſe, w iving this; Pll return to Philos Obſervations 
again: We have often heard him declare that *tis the 
quality that makes meat hard and to be digeſted 7 That 
to mix many things together is hurtful; and begets un- 
natural Qualities; and that every Man favuld take that 
which by Experience he finds moſt agrecable to his 
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geſted, but ' tis the quantity that diſturbs and corrupts, 
I think we have ſtill greater reaſon to forbear that ya. 
his Maſter's Practice, would draw us on to Surfeits and 


' Diſeaſes, whilſt by the different ſorts of Food and new 


every thing we take more then is ſufficient and enough; 


voke thoſe that are not hungry to eat; as if by this he 
cautioned us to fly variety of Meats : For *tis variety 
that in every thing draws us on to uſe mere than bare 


ſures, either rofl Eye, Ear or Touch; for it ſtill pro- 


right way of health. 
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Plutarch's Sympoſiacs; pe m 
Now it nothing is by its own Nature hard to he di- 


riety with which Philos Cook, as twere in oppoſition to 


ways of dreſſing, he ſtill keeps up the unwearied appe- 
tite, leads it from one diſh to another ; till taſting of 


As Hipſipule's Foſter- Father; Ss: 
Who in a Garden plac'd, pluckt up the Flowers, 
One after one, and ſpent delightful hours; 
But ſtill his greedy Appetite goes on, © 
And ſtill he pluckt till all the Flowers were gone. 
But more, methinks Socrates is here to be remembred, 
who adviſeth us to forbear thoſe Junkets which pro- 


neceſſity requires : This is manifeſt in all ſorts of Plea- 


poſeth new propokatives, but in ſimple Pleaſures, and 
ſuch as are confined to one ſort, the Temptation never 
carries us beyond Nature's wants. In ſhort, in my opi- 
- Dion, we ſhould more patiently endure to hear a Mu- 
ſician praiſe a diſagreeing Variety of Notes, or a Perfu- 


mer mixt Oyntments, than a Phyſician commend the 
variety of Diſhes ; for certainly ſuch changes and turn- 
ings as muſt neceſſarily enſue, will force us out of the 


1 


Philenns having ended his Diſcourſe, Marvion ſaid, 


in my Opinion, not only thoſe that ſeparate profit from 
Honeſty are obnoxius to Socratess Curſe, but thoſe 


alfo that ſeparate Pleaſure from Health, as if it were its 


Enemy and Oppoſite, and not its great Friend and 


Promoter: Pain we uſe but ſeldom, and unwillingly 


as ehe molt violent Inſtrument: But from all things 
_ elſe, none, though he would willingly, can remove 
Pleaſure : It ſtill attends when we Eat, Sleep, Bath or 


Annoint, 
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Anneint, and takes care of, and Nurſes the diſcas'd ; 
diſſipating all that is hurtful, and diſagreeable by ap- 
plying that which is proper, pleafing and natural; For 
what pain, what want, what poiſon ſo quickly and ſo 
eaſily cures a Diſeaſe, as ſeaſonable Bathing ? A Glaſs 
of Wine whena Man wants it, or a Diſh of palatable 
Meat preſently frees us from all diſturbing particles, and 
ſettles Nature in its proper State, there being as it were a 
calm and ſerenity ſpread over the troubled Humours : 
But thoſe Remedies that are painful do hardly, and by 
little and little only promote the Cure, every difficulty 
puſhing on and forcing Nature. And therefore let not 
Philinus blame us, if we do not make all the Sail we can 
to fly from Pleaſure, but more diligently endeavour to 
make Pleaſure and Health, than other Philoſophers do to 
make Pleaſure and Honeſty agree. Now, in my O- 
pinion, Philinus, you ſeem to be out in your firſt Argu- 
ment, where you ſuppoſe the Beaſts uſe more ſimple 
Food, and are more healthy than Men, neither of which 
is true. The firſt, the Goats in Eupolis confute, for they 
extol their Pafture as full of variety, and all ſorts of 


Herbs, in this manner, TW. 


Me feed almoſt on every kind of Tr een, 


Young Firs, the lex, and the Oak we crop : 
Sweet Trifoile, fragrant Juniper and Lew, 


Mild Olives, Thyme, al! freely yield their ſtore. 


Theſe that I have mentioned are very different in 
taſte, ſmell and other qualities, and he reckons more 


forts which I have omitted; and the ſecond Homer 


skillfuly refutes, when he tells us that the Plague firſt 
began amoneſt the Beaſts : beſides, the ſhortneſs of their 
Lives proves, that they are very ſubject to Diſeaſes ; for 
there is ſcarce any irrational Creature long liv*d beſide 
the Crow and the Chough : And thoſe two every one 
knows do not confine themſelves to ſimple food, but eat 
any thing, Beſides, you take no good Rule to judge 
what is eafje and what is hard of Digeſtion from the 


Diet of thoſe that are fick, for Labour and Exerciſe,and 


even to chew our Meat well, contributes very mych to 
1 e ee E 
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Digeſtion, neither of which can agree to a Man in à 
Feavour. Again, the variety of Meats by reaſon of 


the different qualities of the particulars ſhould diſapree | 


and ſpoyl one another, you have no reaſon to fear: 
For whether Nature takes her nouriſhment from ſimi: 
lar Bodies, and different Meats, ſend our different quali- 
ties into the Maſs of the Body, applying to every part 
that which is fit and agreeable : So that as Empedecle; 

The ſweet runs to the ſweet, the ſowre combines 


With ſowre, the ſharp with ſharp, the ſalt with ſalt. 


Or whether the Warmth and Spirit being ſcatter'd 


through the Maſs 8 parts are ſeparated, and 
apply'd to the proper Members; *Tis very probable, 
that ſuch Bodies ,as ours, conſiſting of parts of diffe- 
rent Natures, ſhould be nouriſht and huilt up rather of 
various, than ſimple matter. But if by concoction 
there is an alteration made in the Food, this will be 
more eaſily performed when there aredifferent ſorts of 
Meat, than when there is only one in the Stomach”: 
for Similars cannot work upon Similars, and the very 
contrariety in the mixture conſiderably 'promotes the 
alteration of the remitted qualities. But if Philinus, you 
are againſt all mixture, don't chide Phils only for the 
variety of his Diſhes; and Sauces, but for uſing mixture 
in his Sovereign Cordials, which Eraſiſtratus calls, The 
Gods Hands: Convince him of abſurdity and vanity, 
when he mixes Herbs, Metals, yrups, and different 
things brought from Sea and Land in one Potion; and 
- confines all Phyſic to Barley-broarh, Caudle and Cardeſ- 

Poſſet. But you urge farther, That variety inticeth the 
Appetite that hath no command over it ſelf, that is, 
good Sir, cleanly, wholeſome, ſweet palatable, pleaſing 
Diet, makes us eat and drink more than ordinary: 
Why, then inſtead of fine Flower, do not we thicken 
our Broth with'courſe Bran? and inſtead of Sparagraſs, 
why do we not dreſs Nettle-tops aid Thiſtles? And lea- 
ving this fragrant and pleaſant Wine, drink ſowre,harſh 
Liquor, that the Waſps have bcen buzzing abont a 'ong 
1 | VJ 
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while? Becauſe perhaps, you may reply, wholeſome feed- 
ing doth not conſiſt in a perfect avoidiug of all that is 
pleaſing, but in moderating the Appetite in that re- 
ſpect, and making it prefer profit before pleaſure. But 
Sir, as a Mariner hath a thouſand ways to avoid a ſtiff 
Gale of Wind, but when ' tis clear down, and a perfect 
calm, cannot raiſe it again, thus to correct and reſtrain 
our extravagant Appetite is no hard matter; but when 
it grows weak and faint, when it fails as to its proper 
Objects, then to raiſe it, and make it vigorous and 
active again, is, Sir, a very difficult and hard task. 
And therefore variety of food is as much better than 
ſimple, which is apt to ſatisſie being but of one ſort, 
as tis eaſier to ſtop Nature when ſhe makes too much 
ſpeed, than to force her on when languiſhing and faint; 
beſide, what ſome ſay, that fulneſs is more to be avoid- 
ed than emptineſs, is not true; but on the contrary; 
fulneſs then only hurts when it ends in a Surfeit, or 
Diſeaſe ; But emptineſs, though it doth no other 
miſchief, is of it ſelf unnatural; and let this ſuffice as 
an Anſwer to what you propoſed. But you ſparing 
Men have forgot, that variety is ſweeter, is more 
deſired by the Appetite, unleſs too ſweet ; for the 
fight preparing the way, *tis ſoon aſlimilated to the 
eager receiving Body; bit that which is not deſireable, 
Nature either throws off again, or keeps it in for meer 
want. But pray obſerve this, that I do not plead for 
variety in Tarts, Cakes or Cuſtards, thoſe are vain in- 


ſignificant, and ſ:perfivions things; Even Plato allow'd 


variety to thoſe fine Citizens of his,ſetting before them 


Muſhrooms, Olives, Leeks, Cheeſe, and all forts of 


Meat and Fiſh,and beſide theſe allow'd them ſome Cakes 
and ſweet-Meats after all. e 


— 36—— 


QUEST. II. Why Muſbrooms are thought to be pro- 

Aue d by Thunder, and why tis belie v d that Men aſleep 
are never thunder-ſtrook e F 

X T a supper in Eli, Aremacbus ſet before us very 

I large Muſhrooms; and when all admir'd at 

them, one with a ſmile faid, Theſe are worthy the late 

Thunder, 
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Thunder, as *twere deriding thoſe who imagin Muſh. 
rooms are produc'd by Thunder: Some faid that Thun- 
der did ſplit the Earth, uſing the Air as a Wedge for that 

purpoſe; and that by thoſe Chinks thoſe that ſought after 
Muſhrooms were directed where to find them; and 
thence it grew a common Opinion, That Thunder en- 
genders Muſhrooms, and not only makes them a paſſage 
to appear; as if one ſhould imagin that a ſhower of 
Rain breeds 5nails, and not rather makes them cree 
forth, and be ſeen abroad. Agemachus ſtood up ſtifly 
for the received Opinion, and told us, We ſhould not 
disbelieve it, only becauſe *twas ſtrange, for there are 3 
thouſand other effects of Thunder and Lightning. and a 
thouſand Omens deduc'd from them, whoſe cauſes ?tis 
very hard, if not impoſſible to diſcover ; for this Laught- 
at, this Proverbial Muſhroom doth not ſcape the Thun- 
der beeauſe it is ſo little, but becauſe it hath ſome Anti- 
phathetical Qualities that preſerve it from blaſting ; as 
likewiſe a Fig-tree, the skin of a Sea-Calf, (as they ſay) 
and of the Hyena, with which Sailers cover the tops of 
their Maſts; and Husbandmen call and think Thunder 
Showers to be ex#i, good to nouriſh ; and indeed, it 
is abſurd to wonder at theſe things, when we ſee the 
moſt incredible things imaginable in Thunder, viz. 

Flame riſing out of moiſt Vapours, and from ſoft 

Clouds ſuch aſtoniſhing Noiſes. This he continu'd, 

1 prattle, exhorting you to enquire after the Cauſe, 
and that I ſhall accept as your Club for theſe Muſn- 
rooms. Then I began, Agemuchus himſelf helps us 
_ exceeding toward this Diſcovery, for nothing at the 
preſent ſeems more probable than that, together with 
the Thunder, oftentimes generative Waters fall, which 
receives that quality from the heat mixt with it, for 
the piercing pure parts of the Fire break away in 
Lightning, but the groſler flatulent part being wrapt 
up in the Cloud, and altering, and being alter'd with 
it, warms, and by deſtroying ſome of the moi- 
ſture thickens it, ſo that *tis made fit to enter the pores 
of Plants, and is eaſily aſſimilated to them; beſides, 
ſuch Rain gives thoſe things which it waters a Poet: 
„ | RET = 
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lar temperature, and difference of Juice. Thus Dew 
makes the Graſs ſweeter to the Sheep, and the Clouds 
from which a Rainbow is reflected, make thoſe Trees 
on which they fall fragrant ; And our Prieſts diſtinguiſh- 
ing it by this, call the Wood of thoſe Trees 12 - 
714, imagining that les the Rainbow, tnozin]e hath 
z peculiar care of them. Now *tis probable, that 
theſe Thunder and Lightning ſhowers with a great 
deal of Warmth and Spirit deſcending forcibly into the 
Caverns of the Earth, are rouFd round, and form ſuch 
knobs and tumours, as heats and noxious Humours do 


in our Bodies, which we call Mens or Kernels; for a 


Muſhroom is not like a Plant, neither is it produc'd 
without Rain, it hath no Root nor Sprouts, it depends 
on nothing, but is a Being by it ſelf, having its frame 
from the Earth a little chang'd and alter'd. If this Diſ- 
courſe ſeems frivolous I aſſure you, that moſt which 
ire made upon the effects of Thunder and Light- 
ning, are ſo too; and upon that account, Men think 
them to be immediately directed by Heaven, and not 
depending on natural Cauſes. Dorotheus the Rhetorician, 
one of our Company, ſaid, Von ſpeak right Sir, for not 
only the vulgar and illiterate, but even ſome of the Phi- 
loſophers have been of that Opinion. I remember here 
in this Town Thunder broke into a Houſe, and did a 
great many ſtrange things: It let the Wine out of a 

Veſſel, though the Earthen Veſſel remained whole, and 

falling upon a Man aſleep, neither hurt him, nor blaſted 


his Cloaths, but melted certain pieces of Braſs that he 


had in his pocket, defac'd them quite, and made them 
run into a Lump. Upon this he went to a Philoſopher a 
Pythagorean, that ſojourn'd in the Town, and askt the 
Reaſon ; the Philoſopher directed him to ſome expiate- 
ing rites, and ad vis d him to conſider ſeriouſly with him- 


ſelf, and go to Prayers. And I have been told, that 


Thunder falling upon a Sentinel at Rome, as he ſtood 
to Guard the Temple, burat the latchet of his Shooe, 


and did no other harm, and ſeveral Silver Candle-ſticks 


ing in Wooden Boxes, the Silver was melted, while the 
hoxes lay untouch'd ; Theft Stories you may believe. 
| | | ; of 
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lye above ground with a Fence about them, ſo that e- 


by this Exripede's Clymene, who ſays thus of Phaeton, 


Bodies that are Thunder ſtrook; And I ſuppoſe, that 

| becauſe of this ſcent, Dogs and Birds will not prey on 
ſich Carcaſſes. Thus far have 1 gone, let him pro- I |: 
Ceed, ſince he hath been applauded for his Diſcourſe of Wl 
Muſhrooms, leſt the ſame Jeſt might be put upon us that I u 
was upon Androcydes the Painter, for when in his in 


Diſcourſe of Lightning; the Company agreed; . 
ting aſide all other 7; 12 only deſired me to proceed 


ning? And I, tho 
dit by propoſing a 
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Particles that are mixt with it. Nothing, ſays Demo- 
cru, is blaſted with Lightning that cannot reſiſt, and 


or not, as you pleaſe. But that which i is moſt wonder. 
ful, and which every Body knows, is this, The Bodies Wl ge 
of thoſe that are killed by Thunder never putrify; for 
many neither burn nor bury ſuch Bodies, but let them 


very one may ſee they remain uncorrupted: Confuting 


My beſt Belov'd, but now he lyes 
And putrifies in ſome dark Yale. 


And I believe Brimſtone is call'd 97, becauſe its 
ſmell is like that hery offenſive ſcent which riſes from 


Land-skip of Scylla, he painted Fiſh the beſt, and moſt to WI |! 


the Life of any 7thing] in the whole Draught, he was ſaid Wl ( 


to uſe his Appetite more than his Art, for he naturally f 


lov'd Fiſh. So ſome may ſay, that we ' Philoſophize about 2 
Muſhrooms, the cauſe of whoſe production is confelled- IF x 


ly doubtful, for the pleaſure we take in eating them. Nc 
Thus our Diſcourſe ſeemiug to carry ſome Probability, A: 


and a Diſcovery of the Cauſe, and I putting in, and Wt 


ſaying it was time now, as in a Comedy to raiſe the W 
Machines, and throw Thunder, amidſt our Cups to 


this Head; Why Men aſleep are never 2 with 
ugh | rp ha I ſhould get no great 
auſe whoſe Reaſon was common to 
other things, ſaid thus: Lightning is wonderfully 
piercing and ſubtile, partly becauſe it riſes from a very 
pure ſubſtance, and partly becauſe by the ſwiſtneſs of 
its motion it purgesitſelf, and throws off allgroſs.carthy 
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ſtop the motion of the pure Flame: Thus the cloſe 
Bodies, as Braſs, Silver, and the like, which ſtop it, feel 
its force, and are melted, becauſe they refiſt; whilſt rare 
thin Bodies, aad ſuch as are full of Pores, are paſt thro”, 
and not hurted, as Cloaths, or dry Wood ; It blaſts 
green Wood or Graſs, the moiſture within them being 
[cized, and kindled by the Flame. Now, if it is true, 
that Men alleep are never kill'd by Lightning, from 
what we have propos'd, and not from any thing elſe, 
we muſt endeavour to draw the Cauſe. Now, the Bo- 
dies af thoſe that are awake are ſtiffer, and more apt to 
reſiſt, all the parts being full of Spirits, which as it were 
in a harp, diſtending and ſcrewing up the Organs of 
Senſe, makes the Body of the Animal firm, cloſe and 
compacted: But when Men are alleep, the Organs are 
let down and the Body becomes rare, lax, looſe, and 
the Spirits failing, hath abundance of Pores, through 
which ſmall ſounds and ſmells do flow inſenſibly : For 
in that Caſe, there is nothing that can reſiſt, and by 
this reſiſtance receive any ſenſible impreſſion from any 
Objects that are preſented, much leſs from ſuch as are ſo 
ſubtle, and move as ſwiftly as n Things that 
are weak Nature ſhields from harm, fencing them about 
with ſome hard thick covering; but thoſe things that 
cannot be reſiſted do leſs harm to the Bodies that yield 
to, than to thoſe that oppoſe their force. Beſides, thoſe 
that are aſleep are not ſtartled at the Thunder, they 
have no conſternation upon them, which kills a great 
many that are no otherwiſe hurt, and we know that 
thouſands die with the very fear of being kill; Even 
Shepherds teach their Sheep to run together into a Fold 
when it Thunders, for whilſt they lie ſcatter'd they 
die with fear, and we ſee Thouſands fall, which have 
no marks of any ſtroak or fire about them, their Souls 
(as it ſeems) like Birds flying out of their Bodies at the 


1 


night. For many, as Euripides ſays, 
A Clap hath kill d, yet ne er drew drop of blodd. 
kor certainly the hearing is a Senſe that is ſooneſt, 


ind moſt vigorouſly wrought upon, and the fear that 
1 | is 
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is cauſed by any aſtoniſhing noiſe raiſeth the greateſt 


commotion, and diſturbance in the Body,from all which 


Men aſleep, becauſe inſenſible, are ſecure: But thoſe 


that are awake are oftentimes kill'd with fear before 
they are toucht, and fear contracts and condenſes 


the Body, ſo that the ſtroak muſt be ſtrong, becauſe there 


is ſo conſiderable a reſiſtance. 


Auks r. Ill. Why Men «ſualy invites many Gurſts ts 


a W edding Supper? 


XT my Son Atobuluss marriage Soſſius Senecio from 


M Cheronza, and a great many other noble perſons 
were preſent at the ſame Feaſt, which gave occaſion 
to this queſtion, (Senecio propos'd it) why to a Marri- 


age Fealt more Guelts are uſually invited than to any 


other? Nay even thoſe Law=givers that chiefly apposd 


luxury and profuſeneſs, have particularly confin'd Mar- 


riage Feaſts to a ſet number : indeed in my opinion, he 
continued, Hecatæus the Abderite, one of the old Philo- 


ſophers, hath ſaid nothing to the purpoſe in this matter; 


when he tells us that thoſe that marry Wives invite a 
great many to the entertainment that many may ſee,and 


be witneſles that they themſelves are free, and marry 
others of the ſame condition; for, on the contrary, the 
Comedians reflect on thoſe who revel at their Marriages, 
who make a great ado, and are pompous in their Feaſts 
as ſuch who will prove no very good Husbands, or well 
pleas'd at the preſent match; Thus, in Menander, one 
replies to a Bridegroom that bad him beſet the Houſe 


with Diſhes _ d n e 
Tour words are great, but what's this to your Bride. 


But 1 ſhall proceed no farther, leſt I ſhould ſeem to find 
fault with thoſe reaſons others give,only becauſe I have 
none of my own to produce: Then! began; there 1s 
no ſuch evident, no ſuch publick notice given of any 

Feaſt, as there is of one at a Marriage; for when we 
Sacrifice to the Gods, when we take leave of, or re- 

ceive a friend, a great many of our Acquaintance need 

not Know it; But a Marriage diner is proche FN 

: ö Jo 
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loud ſound of the Wedding ſong, by the Torches and 


the Mufick, which as Homer expreſſeth it. 
The Women ſtand before the Doors to ſee and hear. 


And therefore when every body knows it, che perſons 


are aſham'd to omit the formality of an Invention, and 


therefore entertain their Friends and Kindred, and every 
one that they are any way acquainted with. "This be- 
ing generally approved; well, faid Theen Speak next, 

J 


let it be 10, for it looks like Truth: but let this he ad- 


ded if you pleaſe, that ſuch entertainments are not on- 4 
ly az, friendly but alſo evyyernet, Kindredly 3 the 


perſons beginning to haye a new relation to another 
family: But here is ſomething more conſiderable, and 
that is this; when by this Marriage two families joy 


in one, the Man thinks it his Duty to be civil and oblig- 
ing to the womans friends, and the womens friends think 
themſelyes oblig'd to return the ſame to him and his, 
and upon this account the Company is doubled: And 
beſides, ſince moſt of the little Ceremonies belonging to 
edding are perform'd by Women, tis 'necellary, 
that where they are, their Husbands ſhould be likewiſe 


\ 


the 


entertain d. : 


QUEST. IV. Whether theSea or Land afford better food? © 
Alepſus in Eubea, where the Baths are ; a place b / 
nature every way fitted for free and 2 plea- 
Edifices and 


ſures; and withal ſo beautified with ſtately 
Dining Rooms, that one would take it for no other, than 


the common place of repaſt for all Greece. Here though 
the Earth and Air yield plenty of Creatures for the ſer- 
vice of Men, the Sea no leſs furniſheth the Table with 


variety of Diſnes, nouriſning ſtore of delicious Fiſh in its 


deep and clear Waters: This place is eſpecially frequen- 
ted in the Spring, for hither at this time of year abun- 
dance of people reſort, ſolacing themſelves in the mutual 
enjoyment of all thoſe pleaſures the place affords, and at 
ipare hours paſs away the time in many uſeful and edi? 
tying diſcourſes, When Califtratus the Sopb liy'd bere, 


* 


ws a hard matter to dineat wy place beſides his houſe; 


for 
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man whom he invited to Dinner could have the face 
ſay him nay : One of his beſt hnmours was, to pick u 
all the v fellows he could meet with, and put thei © 
a 


Ancients us'd to do, that is, ſatisfactorily treated men o 


machut, ſaid to him, But you, Sir, being an Animal bred 
between two Seas, and brought up among ſo many 
which ſurround your Sacred Nicopolss,will not you ſtandſ peſ 
up for Neptune? Ves, I will,reply*'d Smmachus, and there. I tne 
fore command you to ſtand by me, who enjoy the moſt 
_ Pleaſant part of all the Achaic Sea. Well, ſays Polperaten ih of 
the beginning of my diſcourſe ſhall be grounded upon tra 

cuſtom ; for as of a great number of Poets, we uſually 
give one, who farexcels the reſt, the famous name of I of 


6 


—_— 


fer 
ih; 
> 


for he was fo extremely courteous and obliging, that n 


in the ſame Room. Sometimes he did as Simon one of th 
all ſorts and faſhions.But for the moſt part he was of C:&; 
leus's humour, who they ſay was the firſt man that foun 


ded the dailyConventusCurioſus,and call d the place wherſupp 


they met, Prytaneum: Several times at theſe publick meetimoa 
ings divers agreeable diſcourſes were rais'd, and it fell outſthe 
that once a very ſplendid treat adorn'd with all variety off gea. 

dainties, gave occaſion for inquiries concerning food Ca 


whether the Land or Sea yielded better? Here when Af f. 


great part of the company were highly commending the any 
Land, as abounding with many, choice, nay an infinite}, 


variety of all ſorts of Creatures, Polycrates calling to Sym 


Poet; ſo though there be many ſorts of food; % of 


yet cuſtom has ſo prevail'd, that the Fiſh alone or how - ¶ he 
ever above all the reſt, is calld Joy food, becauſe tis ,, 
more excellent than all others. For we do not call thoſe 


D & pd us gluttonous and great eaters, who love I g. 
Beef, as Hercules, who after fleſh us'd to eat green Figs; 


Nor thoſe that love Figs,as Plato; ner laſtly, thoſe that I e 
are for Grapes, as Aræeſilaus; but thoſe who frequent the p 
_ Fiſh-Market, and ſooneſt hear the Market-Bell: - Thus, WI 

when Demoſthenes had told Philocrates, that the Gold he I ir 

got by treachery was ſpent upon Whores and Fiſh, be 2 
preſently upbraids him in >Jopexa, as a gluttonous and I x, 
laſcivious fellow. And Creſphon ſaid pat enough, when? I | 


certain Glutton cry'd aloud in company that he hoe! 
$55 5 bur 
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e Borſt aſunder; no by no means, let us be baits for your 
k uin; and his meaning do vou think that made that 
fe. J "0 © wo 7 $ 147 Nadz F le 
ther er 1 „ fo ENT pan OH r | a 
f thy es Capers gnam, when you nid dungeon en. 
en ond what, for God's ſake; do thoſe men mean, Who in- 
f Citing one another to ſumptuous Collations, uſually ſay, 
uno day we will dine upon the Shoar ? Is it not that they 
There ſuppoſe; what is certainly true, that a Dinner upon the 
155 oar, is of all others moſt delicious? Not by reaſon of 
louiſthe Waves and Stones in that place ( for who upon the 
V ofsea-coaſt would be content to feed upon a pulſe ot a 
000.1 Caper d) but becauſe their Table is furniſhed with plenty 
188 of reſt Fiſh. Add to this, that Se1-food is dearer than 
 ©Jany other. Wherefore Caro inveighing againſt the Lu- 
4xury of the City, did not exceed the bounds of truth, 
when he ſaid;that at Rome aFiſh was fold for more than 
anOx:for they ſell a ſmall pot of Fiſh for as much as a 
Hecatomb with all neceſſaries belonging to the Sacrifice: 
Belides,as the Phy litian is the beſt Judge of Phyſie, and 
the Muſitian of Song: Se he isable to give the beſt ac- 
count of the goodneſs of Meat, who is the greateſt lover 
of it. For I will not make Pythagoras and Xenocrates Arbi- 
trators in this Caſe ; but Antagoras, the Poet, and Phi- 
"IM loxenus the Son of Ergx1s, and Androcydes the Painter; 
of whom it was reported that when he drew a Landskip 
of Scylla, he drew Fiſh in a lively manner Swiming round 
her, becauſe he was a great lover of them. So Antigo- 
1 theKing ſurprizing Ant agoras thepoet in the habit, of 
a'Cook broiling Congers in his Tent, ſaid to him, does 
thou think, that Homer was dreſſingCongers,when he writ 


f Aramemnon's famous exploits? And he as ſmartly .repli- 
e edo you think that Agamemnon did ſo many famous ex- 
- & Floits, whilſt he was inquiring who dreſt Congers in the 


Camp? Theſe Arguments, ſays Polycrates, I have urg d 
in behalf of Fiſnmongers, drawing them from teſtimony, 
and cuſtom. But, ſaysSymmachus, I u ill go mere ſetriouſy 
to work, and more like a Logician. For if that may 1 3 
ly be ſaid to be food, which gives meat the belt reliſh, 
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to get us a ſtomach/to our meat, without which all meat 


we can only have from the Sea. Firſt of all Without Salt, 
there would be nothing eatable, which -mix'd with floy- 
er leavens bread alſo. Hence it was that Neptune and 


moſt pleaſant of all other food. For thoſe Heroes who, 


from their Tables all vain and ſuperfluous delicacies, 
to ſuch a degree that when they encamped at Helleſpont, 
they abſtain'd from Fiſh; yet for all this they could 
not eat fleſh without Salt; which is a ſufficient evidence 
that Salt of all other food is moſt deſirable. For as 


may affect the Senſe: unleſs you would have them very 


Salt being added to it, like a Soul gives it a pleaſing 
reliſh and poinancy. Hence it comes to paſs that before 
meat men uſe to take ſharp things, and ſuch as have 


_ chearfully and freſhly upon all other ſorts of meat: 
but if he begin with any other kind of food, all on a 
ſudden his ſtomach grows dull and languid. And there- 
fore Salt doth not only make meat but drink palatable: 


it will evidently follow that that is the beſt ſort of food, tl 


which gets Men the beſt ſtomach to their meat. al 


Therefore as thoſe Philoſophers, who were calls 0 


Elpiſtes, from the Greek word (eig) ſignifying hope, I © 
which above all others they cry'd up, averr'd that there 


was nothing in the World, which concurr'd more to the Ml © 

reſervation of life, than hope, without whoſe gracious M * 
influence life would be a burden and altogether intolera- . 
ble. In the like wenge tharo all other things may be ſaid e 


would be unpalatable and nauſeous. And among all thoſe 
things the Earthyields, we find no ſuch things asSalt which 


Ceres had both the ſame Temple. Belides, Salt is the 


like Aſcetics, us'd themſelves to a ſpare diet, baniſhing 


colours have need of light, ſo taſts of Salt, that they 


nauſeous, and unpleaſant: For as Heraclitus ud ꝛ0 ſay, 
a Carcaſs is more abominable than dung. Now all fleſh 
is dead, and part of a liveleſs Carcaſs; but the virtue of 


much Salt in them, for theſe beguile us into an appetite: 
And whoever has his Stomach ſharpn'd with theſe, ſets 


For Homers Onion, which, he tells us, they were us'd to 
eat before they drink, was fitter for Seamen and Boat- 
men than Kings. Things moderately Salt by reel. of 


we do our ſelves; and when they are ſlaughtered, the 
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their Agreement with the mouth of the Vmricle, make 
all ſorts of Wine mild and palatable, and water it ſelf 
ofa pleaſing taſte. Beſides, Salt creates none of thoſe 
troubles, Which an Onion does, but digeſts all other 
kinds of meat, making them tender and fitter RX con- 
coction, ſo that at the ſame time it is Sawce to the 
palate, and Phyſic to the body. But all other Sea food 
beſides this pleaſantneſs, are alſo very innocent, for 
though they be fleſhly, yet they do not load the ſtomach 
as all other fleſh does, but are eaſily concocted and di- 
geſted. This Zeno will avouch for me, and Cate too, 
who confine ſick perſons to a'Fiſh diet, as of all others 
the lighteſt ſort of meat. And it ſtands with reaſon, 
that the Sea ſhould produce the moſt nouriſhing and 
wholſome food, ſeeing it yields us the molt refin'd, and 
pureſt, and therefore moſt agreeable Air. You ſay 
right, ſays Lamprias, but let us think of ſome thing elſe 
to confirm what you haveſpoken, I remember. m 
old Grand-father was us'd to fay in deriſion of the Jews, 
that they abſtained from moſt lawful fleſh ;' but we will 
ſay that that is moſt lawful meat which comes from the 
Sea, For we can claim no great right over Land Crea- 
tures, which are nouriſhed with the ſame Food, draw 
the fame Air, waſh in, and driak the ſame Water that 
wake us aſhamed of what we havetdone, with their hi- 
deous c ies; and then again by living amongſt vs, the 
arrive at ſome degree of familiarity and intimacy with 
us. But Sea Creatures are altogether ſtrangers to us, 
and are born and brought up as *twere in another world; 
neither does their voice look, or any ſervice they have 
done us, plead for their Life : For theſe kind of Crea- 
tures are of no uſe at all to us: Nor is there any necellity 
that we ſhould love them. But chat place which we 
inhabit is Hell to them, for as ſoon as ever they enter 
ppou ii »MmMm 
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QUEST. v. Whether the Jews abſained from 
Smines fleſh ,, becauſe they worſhipped that Creature, o 
becuuſe they had an antipathy agaiuſtit? 


" A Fter theſe things were ſpoken, and ſome in the 
A Company were minded to ſay ſomething in de- 
fence of the contrary opinion; Caliſtratus interrupted their 
diſcourſe, and ſaid, Sirs, What do you think of that which 
was ſpoken againſt the Jews, that they abſtain from the mo 
lamful Fleſh? Very well ſaid, quoth Polycrates, for that: 
zs a thing I very much queſtion, whether it was that fal 
the Jews abſtained from Swines Fleſh, becauſe they Cor E 
ferr'd Divine Honour upon that Creature, or becauſe fo1 
they had a Natural Averſion to it; for whatever we fe 
find in their own Writings, ſeems to be altogether Fa- 
bulous; except they have ſome more ſolid reaſons which 
they have no mind to diſcover. Hence it is, Says Cal“ 
ſtratus, that I am of an opinion, that this nation has that 


Creature in ſome Veneration; and though it be gran- 1 
ted, that the Hog is an ugly and filthy Creature, yetit y 
s not quite ſo vile nor naturally ſtupid as a Beetle, Griff. 


fon, Crocodile or Cat, moſt of which are wor ſhippet 
as the moſt ſacred things by ſome Prieſts amongſt the 
e Egyptians : But the reaſon why the Hog is had in 6 
much Honour and Veneration amongſt them is, becauk 

as the report goes, hat Creature breaking up the Eartl 
with it's ſncut, ſhow'd the way to Tillage, and taught 
them how to uſe the Plow-ſhare, which inſtrument for 
that very reaſon, as ſome ſay was call'd die fron vs 1 

a5 Now the Egyptians inhabiting a Country Situatel 
low, and whoſe So1l is naturally Soft, have no need of tht 
Pow; but after the River Nile hath retired from tht 

grounds it over flowed, they preſently let in all their Hog 
into the fields, and they with their feet and ſnouts bra 
up the Earth, and cover'd the ſown Seed. Nor ougill 
rhis to ſeem ſtrange to any one that there are in t 
World, who abſtain from Swines Fleſh upon ſuch al 
account as this; when it is evident that among Barbaroui 
Nations, there are other Animals had in greater hog 
n : by Few 7: 1 „„ 5 e all 
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and veneration for leſſer reaſons, if not altogether ridi- 
culous. For the Field Mouſe only for it's blindneſs was 
worſhipp'd as a God among the Egyptians ; becaule they 
were of an opinian that Darkneſs was before Light, and 
that the latter had it's Birth from Mice about the fifth 
Generation at the Moon; and moreover that the Liver 
of this Creature diminiſhes in the Wane of the Moon : 
But they conſecrate the Lion to the Sun, becauſe the 
Lioneſs of all other four-footed, paw'd Creatures br ing 
forth their Young with their Eye-ſight, becauſe they 
fall aſleep in a moment, and when they are aſleep their 
Eyes ſparkle. Beſides, they place gaping Lions Heads 
for the ſpouts of their Fountains, becauſe Vilas over- 
flows the Egyptian Fields when the Sign is Leo: They 
give it out that their Bird Ibis, as ſoon as hatched 
weighs two Drachms, which are of the ſame weight 
with the Heart of a new born Infant ; and that its Legs 
being ſpread with the Bill make an exact eAfgqwalter 
Triangle. And yet who can find fault with the Egyp- 
tians for theſe trifles, when it's left upon record that the 
Pythagoreans worſhipped a white Cock, and of Sea- 
Creatures abſtained eſpecially from the Mullet and 
Urtrick. The Magicians,that deſcended from Zoroaſter 
ador'd the Land Hedg-hog above other Creatures, but 
had a deadly ſpite againſt Water Rats, and thought 
that man was dear in the eyes of the Gods, who deſtroy'd* 
moſt of them. But 1 ſhould think that if the Fews had 
{och an antipathy againſt an Hog, they would kill it as 
the Magicians do Mice; when on the contrary they are 
dy their Religion as much prohibited to kill as to eat it. 
And perhaps there may be ſome reaſon given for this; 
for as the Aſs is worſhipped by them as the firſt diſco- 
verer of Fountains, ſo perhaps the Hog may be had in 
like Veneration, which firſt taught them to Sowe and 
Plow : Nay, ſome ſay; that the Jews alſo abſtain from 
eating of Hares, as abomigable and unclean Creatures, 
they have reaſon far that ſaid Lamprias, becauſe. a Hare 
is ſo like an Aſs which they worſhip, for in its Colour, 
Ears and the ſparkling of its Eyes, tis ſo like an Aſs, that 
do not know any little Creature that repreſents a great 
nnn Ws price. Dre 
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one ſo much as a Hare doth an Aſs;except in this likewiſe 
imitating the Egyptians, they ſuppoſe that there is ſome. 
thing of Divinity in the ſwiftneſs of this Creature, as al- 
ſo in its quickneſs of Senſe, for the Eyes of Hares are 
Jo unwearied that they ſleep with them open. Beſides 
they ſeem to excel all other Creatures in quickneſs of 


Hare - amongſt their other Sacred Hieroglyphics, as an 
Emblem of Hearing ; But the Jews do hate Swines 
Fleſh, becauſe all the Barbarians 'are naturally fearful 
of a Scahand Leproſie, which they preſume comes by 
| cating ſuch kind ef Fleſh For we may obſerve that all 
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; Piggs under the belly are overſpread with a Leproſie 
. and Scab; which may be ſuppoſed to procecd from an 
Li ill diſpoſition of Body and Corruption within, which 

breaks out through the skin: Beſides, Swines feeding 

is commonly ſo. naſty and filthy,that it mult of neceſſity 
* _ cauſe corruptions and vitious humours: For ſetting a- 
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light to wallow in the Mire, and in other unclean and 
ſtinking places. Hogs Eyes are ſaid to be ſo flattened and 
| fix'd upon the ground, that they ſee nothing above 
"i them, nor ever look up to the Skie, except when forced 

upon their back againſt nature, they turn their Eyes to 
the Sunzand therefore this Creature at other times moſt 
clamorous, When laid upon his back, is ſtill, as aſto- 
niſh'd at the unuſual fight of the Heavens, while the 
greatneſs of the fear he is in (as it is ſuppos'd) is the 
cauſe of his ſilence. And if it be lawful to intermix our 
diſcourſe with fables, tis ſaid that Adonis was ſlain by a 
Boar: Now Adonis is ſuppos'd to be the ſame withBac- 


hs; and there are a great many rites in both their Sa- 


crifices, Which confirm this opinion. Others will have 
Adonis to be Bacchus Paramour ;, and Phanocles an amo» 


rous Love Poet writes thus, 


[ Dung, there is no other Creature takes ſo much de- 
| 
' 


Bacchus on Hills the fair Adonis ſaw, 
Aud raviſn'a him, and reaps amendrous joy. 


Here 


Hearing; whence it was that the Egyptians painted the 
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ide thoſe Creatures that are bred from, and live upon, 
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Here S mmachus greatly wond ring at what was ſpoken, 
ſays, What Lamprias, will you have our Tutelar God cal- 
led Evius, the inciter of Women, famous for the honours 
he has conferred upon him by mad men, to be inſcrib'd 
and inrolPd in the Myſteries of the Zews? Or is there 


any ſolid reaſon can be given to prove Adonis to be the 


{ame with Bacchus? Here Maragenes inter po ſing, ſaid, Do 


not be ſo fierce upon him, for I who am an Athenian 
anſwer you, and tell you in ſhort, that theſe two are 
the very ſame: And no man is able or fit to bring the 


confirmation of this Truth, but thoſe Prieſts amongſt 
us, who are initiated and skilled in the Terrennial 


_ Tay[ehea, Or perfect worſhip of the Gods. But what 
no Religion forbids to ſpeak of among Friends, eſpe- 
cially o're Wine the gift of Bacchus, I am ready at the 
command of theſe Gentlemen to diſcloſe. When all the 
Company requeſted and earneſtly begg'd it of him; 


firſt of all, ſays he, the time and manner of the greateſt 
and moſt holy Solemnity of the Jews, is exactly a- 


greeable to the holy Rites of Bacchus; for that Which 


they call the Feaſt they celebrate in the midſt of the 


Vintage, furniſning their Tables with all ſorts of Fruits, 


while they fit under Tabernacles made of Vines and Ivy, 


and the day which immediately goes before the Feaſt, 
they call the day of Tabernacles. Within a few days 
after they Celebrate another Feaſt, not darkly but open- 
ly, dedicated to Bacchus, for they have a Feaſt amongſt 
them called Cratephora, from carrying Palm-trees, and 
Thyr/ophoia, when they enter into the Temple carrying 


Thyrſr, What they do within, I know not: But tis very 


_ probable that they perform the Rites of Bacchus, firſt 
they have little Trumpets, ſuch, as the Grecians usd to- 
have at their Bacchanalia to call upon their Gods with- 
al: Others go before them playing upon Harps, which 
they call Levites, whether ſo Named from Lufins or Eu- 
vis, either word agrees with Bacchus; And I ſuppoſe 
that their Sabhoths have ſome relation to Bacchus, for 


the Sabbi and Bacchi are the very ſame, and they make 


uſe of that word at the Celebration of Bacchuss Origa; 


and this may be made appear out of Demoſthenes and 
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Menander ; nor can any one alledg that this was 
cuſtomarily out of a principle of Religion, which the 
Bacchi were poſſeſſed of, for theſe Authors witneſs the 
contrary, telling us, that thoſe that kept the Sabbath 
usꝰd to invite one another to drink till they were drunk: 


Or if they chanced to he hindred by ſome more weighty 
| buſineſs, *twas the faſhion at leaſt to taſte the Wine. 


Some perhaps may ſurmiſe that theſe are meer con- 
jectures. But there are other Arguments will clearly 
evince the truth of what I aſſert: The firſt may be 


drawn from their High-Prieſt, who on Holy-days en- 


ters the Temple with his Mitre on, arrayed in a 
skin of a Hina, embroider d with Gold, wearing Pontofles, 


and a Coat hanging down to his Ancles, beſides he has 


a great many little Bells hanging at his Garment, as the 


faſhion is amongſt us, which make a noiſe as he walks 


the Streets, in their Sacrifices they make uſe of other 
Muſical Inſtruments which they call their Gods brazen 
nurſes, and in their early autumnal Feaſts they carry the 


 Thyrſus and Timbrels, which can repreſent no 9ther God 
- beſides Bacchus. Moreover they are forbidden the uſe 


of Honey in their Sacrifices, becauſe they ſuppoſed that 
a mixture of Honey corrupts and deads the Wine, And 


this was the way of Sacrificing in former days. Thus the 


Antients were wont to make themſelves drunk, before 


the Vine was known; and this day barbarous people 
who want Wine drink Metheglin, allaying the ſweet- 


neſs of the r oney by bitter Roots, much of the taſte 


of our Wine. The Greeks offered to their Gods theſe 


Need ais as they called them, or wagmrdtz, Honey-of- 


ferings; becauſe that Honey was of a nature quite con- 


trary to Wine. But this is no inconſiderable argument. 


that Bacchus was worſhipped by the Jews,In that amongſt 
other kinds of puniſhment, that was moſt remarkabl 
odious, by which Malefactors were forbid the uſe of 


Wine for ſo long a time as the Judge was pleaſed to 
preſcribe. . 
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E | Hat is your Opinion at preſent, Soſſius Sene- 
[1 f \ cig, of the Pleaſures of Mind and Body, is 
V., not evident to me: CNL 
ö ; Becauſe us two a thouſand things divide, 

Vaſt ſhady Hills, and the rough Oceans tide. 20 
But formerly I am ſure you did not lean to, nor like 
their Opinion, who will not allow the Soul to have any 
proper agreeable Pleafure, which without reſpe& to the 
Body ſhe deſires for her ſelf; but define that ſhe lives 
as a Form aſliſtant to the Body, is directed by the Paſ- 

ſtons of it, and as that is affected is either pleas'd or 
grieves, or like a Looking-glaſs, only recetves the 
| Images of thoſe ſenſible Impreſſions made upon the Bo- 
dy. This ſordid and debaſing Opinion is a thouſand 
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other ways confuted, and at a Feaſt the gentile well- 
| bred Men after Supper, fall upon ſome T! 155 er another 
as ſecond Courſe, and cheer one another by their plea- 


ſant Talk. Now the Body hath very little or no ſhare 
1a this, which evidently proves, that this is a particular 


| Banquet for the Soul, and that thoſe Pleaſures are 
peculiar to her, and different from thoſe which paſs to 
3 her through, and are vitiated by the Body. Now, as 


| Nurſes when they feed Children, taſte a little of their 
Pap, but when they are ſatisfied, leave crying, and go 
to ſleep, then being at their own diſpoſal take ſuch 
Meat and Drink as is agreeable to their own Bodies. 
Thus the Soul partakes of the Pleaſures that ariſe from 
4 tus 6 9 5 „„ . , 3 eating 
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eating and drinking, like a Nurſe, being ſubſervient to 
the Appetites of the Body, kindly yielding to its neceſ- 


fittes and wants, and calming its deſires : But when that 
is ſatisfed and at reſt, then being free from her buſi. 
neſs, and ſervile Employment, ſhe ſeeks her own proper 
Pleaſures, Revels on Diſcourſe, Problems, Stories, cu- 


rious Queſtions, or ſubtle Reſolutions. Nay, what ſhalt 


a Man ſay, when he ſees the dull unlearned Fellows 
after Supper, minding ſuch Pleaſures as have not the 


leaſt Relation to the Body? They tell Tales, propoſe 
Riddles, or ſet one anothera gueſſing at Names com- 


priz'd and hid under ſuch and ſuch Numbers. Thus 
Mimicks, Drolls, Menander and his Actor, were admitted 
into Banquets, not becauſe they can free the Eye from 
any pain, or raiſe any tickling motion in the Fleſh : 


But becauſe the Soul being naturally Philoſophical, and a 
Lover of Inſtruftion, covets its own proper Pleaſure 
and Satisfaction, when it is free from the trouble of 
Looking after the Body, hit Hh 
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Why take we delight in hearing theſe that repreſent „ 
Paſſiont of Men angry, or Jorromful, and yet cannot 


without concern behold thoſe that are really ſo affected. 


Fl this we diſcourgd in your Company at Athens, 


when Strate the Comedian (for he was a Man of 


great credit)flouriſh'd : For being entertained at Supper 


by Borthus the Epicurean, with a great many more of the 


Sect, as it uſually happens when learned and inquiſitive 
Men meet together, the remembrance of the Comedy 
led us to this inquiry; why we are diſturb'd at the real 
Voices of Men, either angry, penſive or afraid, and yet 


are delighted to hear others repreſent them, and imi- 


tate their Geſtures, Speeches and Exclamations? Every 
one in the Company gave almoſt che ſame reaſon; for 
they ſaid, He that only repreſents, excels him that really 


feels, in as much as he doth not ſuffer the Misfortunes, 
which we knowing are pleas'd and delighted on that 


account. But I, tho'*twas not properly my Talent, 


ſaid, 
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ſaid, That we being by natare rational, and Lovers of 
Ingenuity, are delighted with, and admire every thing 
that is artificially and ingeniouſſy contriv'd For as a 
Bee naturally loving ſweet things, ſeeks after and flies to 
any thing that hath any mixture of Honey in it; ſo Man 
naturally loving Ingenuity and Elegancy, is very much 
inclined to he pleas'd with, and highly approves every 
word or action that is ſeaſon'd with Wit and judgment. 
Thus if any one offersa Child a piece of Bread, and at 

the ſame time a little Dog or Ox made in paſte, we hall 
ſee the Boy run eagerly to the latter: So likewiſe it 

any one offers him Silver in the Lump, and another a 
Beaſt or a Cup of the ſame Metal, he will rather chuſe 
that in which he ſees a mixture of Art and Reaſon : 

Upon the ſame account it is that they are much in love 

N with Riddles, and ſuch Fooleries as are difficult and in- 

J tricate ; for whatever is curious and ſubtle, doth attract 
and allure Men, as antecedently to alllnſtruction agreeable 
and proper to it. And therefore becauſe he that is really 
affected with Grief or Anger, preſents us with nothing 
but the common bare paſſion; but in the imitation, ſome 

_ dexterity and perſwaſiveneſs appears, we are naturally |} 

| inclined to be diſturbed at the former, whilſt the latter | 
delights us. *Tis unpleaſant to fee a ſick Man, or one at 
his laſt gaſp; yet with content we can look upon the 
Picture of Philoctetes, or the Statue of Jocaſta, in whoſe 
Face tis commonly faid, that the Work-man mixt Sil- 
ver, ſo that the Braſs might have ſome appearance, 
though but a weak Colour of that Metal. And this, 
faid I, the Cyrenaiqgues may uſe as a ſtrong Argument a- 
gainſt you Epicureans, that all the Senſe of pleaſure which 
ariſes from the working of any Object on the Ear or 
Eye, is not in thoſe Organs but in the Intellect it ſelf. 
Thus thecontinualCackling of aHen,orCawing of aCrow 
is very ungrateful and diſturbing ; yet he that imitates 
theſe noiſes well, pleaſes the Hearers. Thus to behold 
a Conſumptive Man is no delightful Spectacle: Yet with 
pleaſure we can view the Pictures and Statues of ſuchper- 
ſons, becauſe the very imitating hath ſomething in it very 
agreeable to the mind,which allures and captivates 7 0 
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heard the very Pig, they ſtill continued, This is nothing 
comparable to Parmeno's Sow, he tlirew his Pig amongſt 
them, to ſhew that they judg'd according to Opinion 

and net Truth. And hence tis very evident, that like 
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culties: For upon what other account, for God's ſake, from 
hat external Impreſſion upon our Organ, ſnionid Men 


be moved to admire Parmeno's Sow ſo much as to paſs it 


into a Proverbꝰ Vet tis reported, that Parmeno being very 


famous for imitating the grunting of a Pig, ſome endea- 


voured to rival and out- do him: And when the hearers 
being prejudiced, cried out, Very Well indeed, but nothing 
comparable to Parmeno's Sow ; one took a Pig under his 


Arm, and came upon the Stage, and when, tho? they 


motions of the Senſe do not always raiſe like affections 


in the mind, when there is not an Opinion, that the thing 


done was not neatly and ingeniouſſy per form'd. 


— 


"CUES T1 55 
That the Prize for Poets at the Games was ancient? 

" A T the Solemnity of the Pythian Games, there was 

a' Conſult about taking away all ſuch Sports as 

had lately crept in,and were not of ancient Inſtitution. 

For after they had taken in to the three ancient, which. 


were as old as the Solemnity it felf,v;z. the Pythian Piper, 


the Harper and the Singer to the Harp, the Tragedian; as 
if a large Gate were opened, they could not keep out 
an infinite Crowd of Plays, and Muſical Entertainments 
of all ſorts that ruſned in after him; which indeed made 


nd unpleaſant variety, and encreas'd the Company, 


but yet impaired the gravity and neatneſs of the Solem- 
nity ; beſides, it muſt create a great deal of trouble to 
the Umpires, and conſiderable diſſatisfaction to very 


many, ſince but few could obtain the prize. It was 


chiefly agreed upon, that the Orators and Poets ſhould be 


remov'd, and this made this determination did net pro- 
ceed from any hatred to Learning, but forasmuch as 
ſich Contenders are the moſt noted and worthieſt 


Men of all, therefore they reverenc'd them, and 


were $roubled, that when they muſt judge every 
| | | / ab one 
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one very deſerving, they could not beſtow the prize 


equally upon all. I being preſent at this Conſult, dif- 


ſwaded them that were for removing things from 


their preſent ſettled Order 4 and thought this variety as 


unſuitable to the Solemnity, as many Strings and many 
Notes to an laſtrument. And when at Supper, Fetreus the 


Preſident and Director of the Sports entertaining us, the 
ſame Subject was diſcourſed on, I defended Muſick, and 


maintained that Poetry was no upſtart Intruder, but that 


*twas time out of mind admitted intothe ſacred Games, 
and Crowns given to the beſt Performer. Some ſtrait 


imagined, that I intended to produce ſome old muſty 


Stories, viz. The Funeral Solemnities of Oelycus the 


Theſſalian, or of Pe 0955 the Chalirdean, in which 


they ſay, Homer and Heſiod contended for the prize. 


But paſling by theſe Inſtances as the common Theme of 
every Grammarian, as likewiſe their Crir:ciſms, who in 
the Deſcription of Patroclus his Obſequies in Homer, read 
eipores, and not I, as if Achilles had propoſed a 
prize for the beſt Speaker. - Omitting all theſe, I ſaid, 
That Acaſtus at his Father Pelia's Funeral, ſet a prize 
for contending Poets, Sybylla wan it. At this a great 
many demanding ſome Authority for this unlikely and 


incredible Relation, I happily recollecting my ſelf, pro- 


duced Aceſander, who in hisDeſcription of Africa hath this 
Relation; but 1 muſt confeſs this is no common Book. 
But Polemos,the Athenians Commentarie,of theTreaſures of 


thecity Delphos, I ſuppoſe moſt of you have diligently per- 


uſed, he being a very learned Man, and diligent in the 


Greek eee in him you ſhall find that in the Scicy- 


oni an Treaſure there was a Golden Book dedicated to the 
God, with this Inſcription; Ariſtomache, the Poerreſs of 
Erythræa, Dedicated this after ſhe had got the Prixe at 
the Iſthmian Games. Nor is there any reaſon, I con- 


tinued, why we ſhould aUmire, and have ſuch a Reve- 


rence for the Olympic Games, as if, like Fate, they were 
unalterable, and never admitzed any change ſince the 


firſt Inſtitution ; for the Pythian, tis true,hath had three 
or four Muſical Prizes added: But all the Exerciſes of 


the Body were for the moſt part the ſame from the 
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beginning; but in the Olympian, all beſide Racing are 
late — They 7aftitated ſome, and aboliſhed 
them again, ſuch were the xdamy and Amin, Races of WW vi 
Mules either Rod or in a Chariot, as likewiſe the Crown an 
appointed for Boys that play'd the five Prizes: And in II vi 
Fort, a thouſand things in«thoſe Games are meer No. un 
velties. Beſide, at Piza they had a ſingle Combat, I be 
where he that yielded or was overcome, was kill'd upon tl 
the place. But pray for the future require no Authors Het 
for my Stories, leſt amidſt my Cups | ſhould not mind Il to 
that Name, and fo appear ridiculous. 1 
N . I 
Why was the Pine counted ſacred to Neptune and Bacchus ? 

And why at firſt the Conquerour in the Iſthmian Games, 

was Crowned with a Garland of Pine, afterwards with 

| Parſley, and now again with Pine? 


— 


FT His Queſtion was ſtarted, Why the Iſthmian Gar- 
1 land was made of Pine? (we were then at Supper 
in the Corinth, in the time of the Iſthmian Games, with 
Lucamas the Chief Prieſt) Praxiteles the Commentator, 
brought this Fable for a reaſon; Tis ſaid, that the Body 
of Adelicerta was found fixt to a Pine-Tree by the Sea; | 
and not far from Megara, there is a place ca/d, Kt 

Jen, the Race ot a fair Lady. through which the 

Megari ans ſay, That Juno, with her Son Meltcerta in her 
Arms ran to the Sea, and that *twas commonly ſaid, 
that the Pine - Tree Garland peculiarly belongs to Veptunt; 
But Lucanius adding, That tis Sacred to Bacchus too, but 
yet for all that, it might alſo be appropriated to the Ho- 

nour of Melicerta, This began to be the Queſtion, 

Why the Ancients dedicated the Pine to Neptune and 

Bacchus. As for my part, it did not ſeem incongruons to 
me, for both the Gods ſeem to preſide over the moiſt 

and generative Principle; and all the Greeks almoſt Su- 
_ crifice to Neptune evlarwuOr, the Nouriſher of Plants, 
and to Bacchus $w S771, the Preſerver of Trees. Belide, 

it may be ſaid, that the Pine peculiarly agrees to Neptune, 
not as Apollodorus thinks, becauſe it grows by theSea-ſide, 
| | 01 
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e or loves a bleak place (for ſome give this Reaſon) but 
d becauſe *tis uſed in building Ships; for that together 
f with the like Trees, as Fir and Cyprels, afford the beſt 
n and the lighteſt Timber, and likewiſe Pitch and Roſin, 
n WK vithout which the com pacted Planks would be altogether 
. WM unferviceable at Sea. To Bacchus they dedicate the Pine, 
t, becauſe it Iwectens Wine, for amongſt Pines they ſay 
n the ſweeteſt and moſt delicious Grapes grow. The cauſe 
78 of this, Theophraſtus thinks to be the heat of the Soil; 
d for Pines grow molt in Chalky Grounds: Now Chalk is 
hot, and therefore muſt very much conduce to the Con- 
cotion of the Wine, as a chalkly Spring affords the 
lighteſt and ſweeteſt Water; and if mixt with Corn, by 
its heat it makes the Grains ſwell, and conſiderably 
encreaſes the heap : beſides, tis probable, that the Vine 
it ſelf is better'd by the Pine, for that contains ſeveral _ 
things which are good to preſerve Wine. All cover 
the inſides of their Wine Casks with Roſin, and many mix 
it with Wine, as the Eubeaus in Greece, and in Italy thoſe 
that live about the River Po: From the parts of France 
about Vienna, there is a certain Pitcht-wine brought, 
which the Romans value very much; for ſuch things 
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ly mixt with it, do not only give it a good Flavour, but 
; makes the Wine generous, taking away by their gentle 
„ heat all the crude, watry and nndigeſted Particles: 


When I had ſaid thus much, a Rhetorician in the Com- 
pany, a Man well read in all forts of Polite Learning, 
cried out, Good Gods! Was it not t'other Day that 


d, | | 
; ie #524 Garland began to be made of Pine ? And 
vt W145 not the Crown anciently of twin'd Parſley ? I am 
. Wire in a certain Comedy a covetous Man is brought in 


ſpeaking thus, - 
The Iſthmian Garland I will ſell as cheap 
As common wreaths of Parſiey may be ſold. 


And Timeus the Hiſtorian ſays, that when the Corinthians 
were marching to fight the Carthaginians in the Defence 
of 5:c:ly, ſome Perſons carrying Parſley met them, and 
when ſeveral lookt upon this as a bad Omen, becauſe 
Parſley is accounted unlucky, and thoſe that are dange : 
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rouſſy ſick, we uſually ſay are in need of Parſiy: Timo- 


on the contrary perſwaded us that the Pine was the firſt 


 Payſly was received from the Nemæas Games, which in a 


— — — 
* „% WV) 


right to be the Wreath, but a little while after the 
Pixe recovered its ancient Honour, and now flouriſhes Þ 


found that I had met with, and remembred a great 
many Authorities for it: Thus Euphorion ſpeaking of . 


— 


And Callimachus is plainer, and more expreſs; when 
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leo incouraged them, by putting them in mind of the 
Iſthmian Parſly Garlands with which the Corinthians uſed 
to Crown the Conquerors, and beſides the Admiral Ship 
of Anti@onus his Navy having by chance ſome Parſy 
growing on its Poop, was call'd It hmia: Beſides a certain 
obſcure Epigram upon an Earthen Veſſel ſtopt with 
Parſiy intimates the ſame thing: It runs thus, 4 
The Grecian Earth now hardened by the flame, 
Folds in its hollow Belly Bacchus Blood, 
And bath its mouth with Iſthmian Branches ſtopt. 


Sure, he continued, they never read theſe Authors,who 
cry up the Pine as anciently wreath'd in the Ithmian Gar- 
lands, and would not have it ſome upſtart Intruder: The 
young Men yielding preſently to him, as being a Man of 
various Reading,and very Learned : But Lucanizs,With a 
ſmile looking upon me, cried out, Good God ! Here's a 
deal of Learning: But others have taken advantage of our 
Ignorance and Unacquaintednefs with ſuch Matters, and 


Garland, and that afterwards in Honour of Hercules the 


little time prevailing thruſt out the Pine, as if it was its 
in its Glory: 1 was ſatisfied, and upon conſideration 


Melicerta, writes, 
They mourn'd the Youth, and him en Pine boughs laid 
Of which the Iſthmian Victors Crowns are made. 
Fate had not yet ſeized beauteous Mneme's Son 

By ſmooth Eſopus; ſince whoſe fall the Crown 
Of Parily Wreath'd did grace the Victor's brow. 


he makes Hercules ſpeak thus of Parſly, 


| Though low and creeping, yet at Iſthmian Games 
To Neptune's Glory this ſhall be the Crown, 
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The Pine ſhall be diſuſed, which heretofore 
In lis Plains ſucceſsful Victors wore. 


And beſide, if I am not miſtaken, in Proelos his Hiſtory 
of the Itmean Games, I met with this paſſage ; at firſt a 
Pine Garland crowned the Conqueror, but when this 
Game began to be reckoned amongſt the Sacred, then 
from the Nemæan Solemnity the Parſiy Chaplet was re- 
ceiv'd : And this Procles was one of Zenocrates's Fellow 

Students in the , * 


* 


au EST. IV. Concerning that E xpreſſion in Homer, 
| Zuę ve ce xbeatys. EEE; 5 Fg 
Ome at the Table were of Opinion, That Achilles 
talkt Nonſenſe when he bad Patroclus d . Wyn 
yy, and ſubjoined this Reaſon, 1 
For now 1 entertain my deareſt Friends, . 
But Ncorat us a Macedonian, my particular Acquaintance} 
maintained, that Zeegy did not ſignifie dxegſoy, pure, 
but Seezcor, hot Wine; as if *twere derived amy ms Clin, 
y © Cows, and *twas requiſite at the coming of his 
Friends to temper a freſh Bowl, as every one of us in 
his Offering at the Altar, pours out freſh Wine. But 
Socicles the Poet remembring a ſaying of Empedocles that 


in the great Univerſal Change, thoſe things which before 


were 4xegle, unmixt, ſhould then be Zœ , affirm'd 


that Zoggy there ſignified RUE, well tempered, and 


that Achilles might with a great deal of reaſon bid Pa- 
troclus provide well temper'd Wine for the Entertain- 
ment of his Friends, and *twas not abſurd to uſe Zeygs 
neos for Zesr, no more than J\Zemrgyy for f Or 
aw nes for av, for the compariters are uſually put 
for the Poſitives. My Friend Antipat er ſaid, That Years 
were anciently called de, and that the Particle $ in 
compoſition ſignified greatneſs, and therefore old Wine 
that had been kept for many years was called by Achille. 
( s: ] put them in mind that ſome imagin that - 
4% hot, is ſignified by eige- hotter, #2405 faſter; 
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as when we bid our Servants See Aαν οον dnr]edu ca- 
xey{a; to work faſter: But I muſt confeſs your diſpute is 
frivolous fince ?tis rais'd upon this ſuppoſition, that if 
Zoe Tee ſignifies xzeg/frreg More pure Wine, Achilles 
his Command would be abſurd, as Zoilus of Amphipoli; 
imagined ; for firſt he did not conſider that Achilles ſaw 


Phenix and Ulyſſes to beold Men, who are not pleaſed 


with diluted Wine, and upon that account forbad any 
mixture: Beſides he having been Chiron's Scholar, and 


from him learned the Rules of Diet, conſidered that 


weaker and more diluted Liquors were fitteſt for thoſe 
Bodies that lay at Eaſe, and were not employed in their 
cuſtomary Exerciſe or Labour. Thus with the other 


Provender he gave his Horſes Smallach; and this upon 


very good reaſon, for Horſes that lie ſtill, grow ſore in 
their Feet and Smallach is the beſt Remedy in the 
World againſt that: And you will not find Smallach,or 
any thing of the ſame nature given to any other Horſes 


in the whole lliad: Thus Aohilles provided ſuitable Pro- 


— 


Vas ofa hanghty inexorable Temper, 


| his uſual mixture too weak, and not convenient for 


vender for his Horſes, and uſed the lighteſt Diet him- 
ſelf, as the fitteſt and moſt wholeſome, whilſt he lay, 


idle and at eaſe. But thoſe that had been wearied all 


day in Fight, he did not think convenient to treat like 


thoſe that had lain at eaſe, but commanded more pure 


and ſtronger Wine to be prepared. Belides Ahilles doth 
not appear to be naturally addicted to drinking, but he 


Nopleaſant bumour, 10 loft mind he vore, 
But was all fire and rage: 955 
And in another place very plainly Homer ſays, 
Fe lnem 4 thou ſand fleepleſs Nights. x Os 
Now little Sleep cannot content thoſe that drink ſtrong 


Liquors, and in his railing at Agamemnen, the firſt il 


Name he gives him is Drunkard, pro poſing his great 
drinking as the chiefeſt of his Faults: And for theſe 
Reaſons it is likely that when they came, he thought 


them. 


QUEST 
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QUEST. V. Concerning thoſe that invite many 10 
upper. 


A T my return from Alexandria all my Friends by 
turns treated me,inviting all ſuch too as was any 
way acquainted, ſo that our Meetings were uſually 
tumultuous, and ſuddenly diſſolved ; which Diſorders 
gave occaſion to diſcourſes concerning the inconvenien- 
ces that attend ſuch crowded Entertainments : But when 
Oneſicratus the Phyſician, in his turn, invited only the 
moſt familiar Acquaintance, and Men of the moſt a- 
greeable Temper, I thought that what Plato ſays con- 
cerning the encreaſe, of Cities might be applied to En- 
tertainments; for there is a certain number which an 
Entertainment may receive, and ſtill be an Entertain- 
ment, but if it exceeds that, ſo that by reaſon of the 
number there cannot be a mutual Converſation amongſt 
all, if they cannot know nor partake of the ſame ſollity, 
it ceaſeth to be ſuch: For not as in a Camp, ſhould 
we need Meſſengers there, or Celeuſtai as in a Gally, 
but we our ſelves ſhould immediately converſe with one 
another: As ina Dance, fo in an Entertainment, the laſt _ 
| Man ſhould be plac'd within hearing of the firſt. As 1 
was ſpeaking my Grandfather Lamprias cried out, Then 
| it ſeems there is need of Temperance not only in our 
| Feaſts, but alſo in our Invitations: For methinks there 
is even an exceſs in Kindneſs, when we pals by none of 
our Friends, but draw them all in, as to ſee a Sight or hear 
a Play: And I think *tis not ſo great a diſgrace for the 
Entertainer not to have Bread or Wine enough for his 
Gueſts, as not to have room enough : With which he 
ought always to be provided, not only for invited 
Cueſts but Strangers, and chance Viſitants. For ſuppoſe 
he hath not Wine and Bread enough, it may be impu- 
ted either to the careleſſneſs or diſhoneſty of his Ser- 
vants ; but the want oft Room muſt be imputed to the 
Imprudence of the Inviter. Heſiod is very much ad- 
mired for beginning thus, 5 


4 vaſt Chaos firſt was made, * 9 wp I 
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But ſuppoſe a Man hath Room and Proviſion enough, 


to exclude all Converſe from a Feaſt : And therefore 


: 
| 
. 


without Wine, becauſe thoſe that fit there uſually 


— — 
—_ 


ſtant, 
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for 'was neceſſary that there ſhould be firſt a Place and 
Room provided for the beings that were afterward to be 
produced; and not as my Son yeſterday made an Enter- 
tainment ſuitable to Anaxagoras's Opinion, 5 


All Beings then together lay. M0 


yet Company it ſelf is to be avoided for its own ſake,as 
hindring all Familiarity and Converſation and *tis more 
tolerable to let the Company have no Wine, than ?tis 


Theophraftus jocularly called the Barber's Shops Feaſts | 


prattle and diſcourſe : But thoſe that invite a Crowd at 
once, deprive all of free Communication of Diſcourſe, 
or rather make them divide into Cabals, ſo that tua 
or three privately talk together, and neither know 
nor look on thoſe that fit, as *twere half a Mile di- 


Some took this way to valiant Ajax Tent, 
And ſome the other to Achilles went. 


And therefore ſome rich Men are fooliſhly profuſe, } 
who build Rooms big enough for thirty Tables or more 
at once; for ſuch à preparation certainly is for unſoci- 
able and unfriendly Entertainments, and ſuch as are fit 
for a Panepyriarch, rather than a Sympoſiarch, to preſide : 
over. But this may be pardoned in thoſe, for Wealth 
would not be Wealth, it would be really blind and im- 
priſoned unleſs it had Witneſſes; as Tragedies, Specka- 
tors: Letus entertain few and often, and make that 
a remedy againſt having a Crowd at once: For thoſe 
that invite but ſeldom are forced to have all their 
Friends and all that upon any aceount they are àc- 
quainted with together:But thoſe that invite frequently 
and but threee or four, render their Entertainment like 
little Barks. light and nimble : Beſides, the very reaſon, 
why we ſhould have many Friends, teaches us to ſelet 
ſome out of the number; for as when weare in want 
we do notfcall all together; but thoſe only that 1 
3 . Fo. Aattord 
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0 afford help in that particular caſe; when we would be 
WM adviſed, the wiſer part ; when we are to have a Trial, 
t the beſt Pleaders; apd when we are to go a Journey, 
thoſe that can feed ſparingly, and are at leiſure: Thus 
to our Entertainments we ſhould only call thoſe that are 
at the preſent agreeable: Agreeable | mean, for inſtance, 
to à Princes Entertainment: The Magiſtrates if they are 
bis Friends, or chiefeſt of the City. To Marriage or 
Birth-day Feaſts, all their Kindred, and ſuch as are under 
the protection of the ſame Jupiter 3uiw1& : And to 
ſuch Feaſts and Merry-makings thoſe are chiefly to be 
invited whoſe tempers are moſt ſuitable to thoſe things. 
When we offer Sacrifice to one God, we do not worſhip 
all the others that belong to the ſame Temple and Altar 
at the ſame time, but ſuppoſe we have three Bowls, 
out of the firſt we pour oblations to ſome ; out of the 
ſecond to others, and out of the third to the reſt: And 
none of the Gods take diſtaſte ; and in this a Company 
of Friends may be likened to the Company of Gods, 
none takes diſtaſte at the order of the Invitation, if 
it be prudently managed, and every one allowed a 
QUEST. VI. What is the Reaſon that the ſame Room 
which at the beginning of Supper ſeems narrow, appears 
wide enough afterward? TE 
Bi 


"A Fter this it was preſently askt, Why the Room 
NT which at the beginning of Supper ſeemed too 
narrow for the gueſts, was afterward wide enough, wen 
the contrary is moſt likely, after they were filled with 
the Supper? Some ſaid, the poſture af our ſitting was 
the Cauſe, for they fit, when they eat, with their full 
| breadth to the Table, that they may command it with 
their right-hand, but after they have Supped. they ſit 
more ſide-ways, and make an acute Figure with their 
Bodies, and do not touch the place according to the 
Superhicies, as I may ſo ſay, but the Line. Now as 
| Cockal-Bones do not take up as much room when they 
fall upon one end, as when they fall flat, ſo every one 
of us at the beginning * broad wiſe, and wh 1 


: 
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full Face to the Table, afterward changes the figure, 
and turn our depth, nor our breadth, to the Board: 
Some attributed it to the Beds whereon we fate, for 
thoſe when preſt retch; as ſtreight Shooes after a little 
wearing have their pores widened, and grow fit for, 
ſometimes too big for, the Foot. An old Man in the 
Company merrily faid, that the ſame Feaſt had too very 
different Preſidents and Directors; in the beginning, 
Hunger, that is not in the leaſt skilled in ordering and 
diſpoſing; but after ward Bacchus, whom all acknow. 
ledge to be the beſt orderer of an Army in the World: 
As therefore Epaminondas, when the unskilful Captains 


had led their Forces into narrow diſadvantageous 


ſtreights, relieved the Phalanx, that was fallen foul on 
its ſelf, and all in diſorder, and brought it into good 
rank and file again; thus we in the beginning being like 
greedy Hounds confuſed and diſordered by Hunger,the 
God (hence named Aba and Nee O-) ſettles us in x 
triendly and agreeable Order. e 


QUEST. VII. C-ncerning thoſ c that are faid to be- 


witch. 


A Diſcourſe happening at Supper concerning thoſt 
that are ſaid to bewitch, or have a bewitching 


Eye, moſt of the Company IHokt upon it as a whim, 


and laught at it: But Metrius Florus, who then gave uy 
a Supper, ſaid; that the ſtrange events wonderfully con- 


firm'd the report: And becauſe we cannot give a reaſon 


for the thing, therefore to disbelieve the relation was ab- 
ſurd, fince there are a thouſand things which evidently} 
are, the reaſons of which we cannot readily aſſign : And 


in ſhort he that requires every thing ſhould be probable, 
deſtroys all wonder and admiration, and where tie 
Cauſe is not obvious, there we begin to doubt, i. e. to 
Philoſophize: So that they who disbelieve all wonderful 
relations do in ſome meaſure take away all Philoſophy: 
- The cauſe why any thing is ſo, reaſon muſt find out; but 
that a thing is ſo, teſtimony is a ſufficient evidence; and 
we have a thouſand inſtances of this ſort atteſted. We 
know that ſame men by looking upon young S 


1 
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hurt them very much, their weak and ſoft. temperature 
being wrought upon, and perverted. Whillt thoſe that 
zre ſtrong and firm are not ſo liable to be wrought up- 
on: And Phylarchus tells us that the Thibii, the old inha- 
bitants about Pontus, were deſtructive not only to little 
Children, but to ſome alſo of riper years, for thoſe up- 
1 whom they lookt, or Hreath'd, or to whom they ſpake, 
would languiſh and grow ſick; and this, likely, thoſe 
of other Countries perceived who bought ſlaves there: 
But perhaps this is not ſo much to be wonder'd at, for 
jn touching and handling there is ſome apparent prin- 
ciple and cauſe of the effect: And as when you mix 
other Birds Wings with the Eagles, the Plumes waſte, 
and ſuddenly conſume, ſb there is no reaſon to the con- 
trary, but that one Man's touch may be good and 
advantageous, and anothers hurtful and deſtruQive. 
But that ſome, by being barely lookt upon are extream- 
ly ne is certain, though the Stories are disbe- 
liev'd, becauſe the reaſon is hard to be given: True, 
ſaid I, but methinks there is ſome ſmall track to the 
cauſe of this effect, if you come to the FEffluviums of 
Bodies; For Smell, Voice, Breath, and the like, are 
Eſluviums from Animal Bodies, and material parts that 
move the Senſes, which are wrougkt upon by their im- 
pulſe. Now ?tis very likely that ſuch Efluvinms muſt 
continually part from Animals, by reaſon of their heat 
and motion, for by that the Spirits are agitated, and the 
Body being ſtruck by thoſe, muſt continually ſend forth 
Efluviums: And *tis probable that theſe paſschiefly 
through the Eye: for the ſight being very vigorous and 
active, together with the Spirit upon which it depends, 
ſends forth a ſtrange kery power, ſo that by it men 
act and ſuffer very much; and are always proportionably 
pleas'd or diſpleas'd, according as the viſible Objects 
are agreeable or not; Love, that greateſt and moſt 
violent paſſion of the Soul, takes its beginning from the 
Eye: So that a Lover, when he looks upon his Fair, 
flows out, as *twere, and ſeems to mix with her: And 
Therefore why ſhould any one, that believes Men can be 
«feed, and prejudic'd by the fight, imagine ot 
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they cannot act, and hurt as well? For the mutual looks 
of mature Beauties, and that which comes from the 


Eye, whether light or a ſtream of Spirits, melts and 
diſſolves the Lovers with a pleaſing pain, which they cal 
the yavzurigyy, the Bitter · ſweet of Love: For neither by 
touching, or hearing the voice of their beloved, are 
they ſo much wounded and wrought upon, as by look. 


ing, and being lookt upon again: There is ſuch a com- 


munication, ſuch a flame rais'd by one glance, that thoſe 


muſt be altogether unacquainted with Love, that won- 


der at the Median Naphtæ that takes fire at a diſtance 
from the flame; For the glances of a fair one, though 
at a great diſtance, quickly kigdles a fire in the Lovers 


breaſt. Beſides every Body knows the remedy for the 


Jaundice, if they look upon the Bird cal'd, Charadie,, 


they are cur'd; For that Animal ſeems to be of that 


temperature and nature, as to receive and draw away 
the Diſeaſe, that like a ſtream flows out through the 


Eyes; ſo that the Cheradios will not look on one that 


hath the Jaundice, he cannot endure it, but turns away 
his head, and fhuts his Eyes; not enyying (as ſome 
imagine) the Cure he performs, but being really hurt- 
ed by the Effluviums of the Patient; and of all Diſeaſes, 


ſoreneſs of the Eyes is the moſt infectious, ſo ſtrong and 


vigorous is the fight, and ſo eafily cauſes infirmities in 
another. Very right, ſaid Patrocleas, and you reaſon MW 


well as to changes wrought upon the Body, but as to 


the Soul, which in ſome meaſure feels the power of 
Witch-craft, how by the Eye can any diſturbance be 
given to that? Sir, Ireply'd, Don't you conſider, that 


The Soul, when affected, works upon the Body ? Rage 


and Anger hurts Dogs Eyes, and often blinds them 


as they are fighting with wild Beaſts : Sorrow, Cove- 


touſneſs, or Jealonſie, makes us change Colour, and 
deſtroys the habit of the Body ; and Envy more than 
any Paſſion, when fix*d in the Soul, fills the Body full 


of ill humours, and makes it pale and ugly, which De- 


formities good Painters in their Pictures of Envy en- 


deavour to repreſent. Now, when Men thus pervert- 


ed by Envy fix their Eyes upon another, Which being 
: „ | 36 5. 5 5 neareſt 
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neareſt to the Soul eaſily draw the Venom to them, and 
ſend out as it were Poiſoned Darts, tis no wonder in my 
mind, if he that is lookt upon is hurt: For thus the 
fighting of a Dog when angry is moſt dangerous, and 
then the ſeed of a Man is moſt prolific, when he embra- 


the mind ſtrengthen and invigorate the powers of the 
Body; And therefore people imagine that thoſeAmulets 
that are preſervative againſt Witch-craft, are likewiſe 
good and efficacious againſt Envy: the ſight by the 
ſtrangeneſs of the Spectacle being diverted,ſo that it can- 
not make ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the Patient. This, 
Florus, is what I can ſay, and pray Sir, accept it as my 
Club for this entertainment. Well, ſaid Soclarus, but 
let us try whether the Money be all good or no, for, 
in my mind, ſome of it ſeems Braſs ; for if we admit 
the general Report about theſe matters to be true, you 
know very well, that *tis commonly ſuppos'd that ſome _ 
have Friends, Acquaintance, and even Fathers, that 
have ſuch evil Eyes; ſo that the Mothers will not ſhow 
their Children to them, nor for a long time ſuffer them 
to be lookt upon by ſuch; And how can the effects 
wrought by theſe proceed from Envy. But what, for 
Gods ſake, wilt thou ſay to thoſe that are reported to 


ſuch, or at leaſt read their lnes: 


Curls once on Eutil's head in order ſtood, 
But when he view'd his Figure in a Flood, 
He overlookt himſelf, and now they fall. 


ces one that he loves; and in general the affections of 


bewitch themſelves z for Iam ſure you have heard of 


8 Plutarch's Sympeſiacs. Vol. III. 
were, a new Nature, being excited by any intervening 
Accident, force Men, though unwilling, to their ac. 
cuſtomed paſſions. Conſider the timorous, they are a- 
frajd even of thoſe things that preſerve them. Conſider 
the pettifh, they are angry with their beſt and deareſt 
Friends. Conſider the amorous and laſcivions, in the 
height of their fury they dare violate a Veſtal ; For 
cuſtom is very powertul to draw the temper of the Body 
to any thing that is ſuitable to it; and he that is apt to 
fall, will ſtumble at every thing that lies in his way, 
So that 'tis no wonder, that thoſe that have rais'd in 


themſelves an envious and bewitching habit, if accord- 


ing to the peculiarity of their paſſion, they are carryed 
on to ſuitable effects, for when they are once mov'd, they 
do that which the Nature of the thing, not which their 
Wills, leads them to. For as a Sphere mult neceſſarily 
move Spherical, and a Cylinder Qlindricalh, according to 
the difference of their Figures. Thus his diſpoſition 
makes an envious Man move enviouſly to all things; and 
*tis likely they ſhould chiefly hurt their moſt familiar Ac- 
 quaintance, and beſt beloved. And that fine fellow, 
Eutilidas, you mention'd, and the reſt that are ſaid to 
overlook themſelves, may be eaſily, and upon good ra- 
tional grounds, accounted for; For, according to Hypo- | 
\ crates, a good habit of Body, when at height, is eafily } 
perverted, and bodies come to their full maturity;do not 
tand at a ſtay there, but fall, and waſte down to the con- 
trary extream: And therefore when they are in very 
good plight, and fee thęmſelves look much hetter than 
they expected, they gaze and wonder; hut then their 
body being nigh to change, and their habit declining in- 
to a worſe condition, they overlook themſelves 
And this is chiefly done when the Efuviums of the 
Eody are ſtopt and reflected by the Water, or any ſpe- 
cular Bodyz for whilſt they look upon thoſe things the 
muſt breathe, ſo that the very ſame particles which woul 
hurt others, muſt hurt themſelves: And this perchance 
often happens to young Children, and the cauſe of their 
diſeaſes is ſafely attributed to thoſe that look upon them. 
When I had done, Gaius Florus sSon- in- Law laid, Then it 
Es os lee 
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ſeems you make no more reckoning nor account of De- 
nocritus's Images, than of thoſe of AÆgina or Megara; 
For he delivers, that the envious ſend out Images which 
are not altogether void of ſenſe or force, but full of the 
diſturbing and poiſonous qualities of thoſe from whom 
they come Now theſe being mixt with theſe qualities, 
and remaining with, and abiding in, thoſe perſons that 
are overlookt, diſturb and injure them both in mind and 
body ; for this I think is the meaning of that Philoſo- 
pher, a man in his opinions and expreſſions admirable 
and Divine: Very true, ſaid I, and | wonder that you 
did not obſerve that I took nothing from thoſe Efflyyi- 
ums and Images but Life and Will; leſt you ſhould I- 
magin that, now *tis almoſt Midnight, I brought in 
Speders and wiſe and underſtanding Images to terrify 
and fright you; but in the morning, il you pleaſe, we 
JJ... 8 
QUEST. VIII. V Homer calls the Apple- tree 
ef yAaoripmey and Empedocles calls Apples dm n. 
{ As we were at Supper in Cheronea, and had all forts 


of Fruit at the Table, one of the Company chanc't 
to ſpeak theſe Verſes, 5 1 


Tu xa Th e-, 2 un d νναανẽ 9 A1 "= 
ee e 


[ 
t 5 
*Y The Fig Tree's ſweet, the Apple Trees that bear 
Fair Fruit, and Olives green through all the Tear, 
WW Upon this there aroſe a queſtion, why the Poet calls 
Apple-Trees particularly «yAazoxdgr, bearing fair 
; Fruit Trypho the: Phyſician ſaid, that this Epithite was 
. given comparatively in reſpect of the Tree, becauſe it 
being ſmall, and no goodly Tree to look upon, bears 
i fair and large Fruit: Somebody elſe ſaid, that the par- 
{ ticular excellencies that are ſcattered amongſt all other 
Fruits, are united in this alone: As to the touch tis like 
; 2 Violet, it makes the Hand that toucheth it odorous, 
without defillng it, 'tis ſweet to the taſte, and to the 


ſmell and fight very pleaſing, and therefore there is 
. reaſon that it ſhould be duly praiſed, as being that 
Which 


3 
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which congregates and allures all the Senſes together; 


for this reaſon as we have ſaid, theſe things are but in- 
differently prov'd to us: But whereas Empedocles has 


ſaid, Verſe, 
OvV'rex fly eile ei du, x Umoncie H,. | 
I gueſs it to be the Epithet of Pomegranates, becauſe 
That at the end of Autumn, and when the heats begin to 
decreaſe, they ripen the food; for the Sun will not ſuf- 


fer the weak and thin moiſture to thicken into a Con- 


fiſtence until theAir begin to wax colder ; therefore ſays 


Theophraſtus, this only Tree ripens its fruit beſt and ſoon- 


eſt in the Shade; but in what ſenſe, the Philoſopher 
gives the Epithet of Hyperflea to that ſort of Apples, I 
much queſtion, ſince it was not his cuſtom, for the ele- 
gancy of ſtriving to adorn hisVerſes with varieties of 
Epithets, as with gay and florid colours. But in every 
verſe giving ſome delucidation of the ſubſtance and 


vertue of the Subject upon which he treats; as when 


he calls the Body encircling the Soul, Kthona Amphri- 
broten, as it were the Earth, Mortal on every ſide; as 
alſo when he calls the Air Cleud- gathering, and the Liver, 


Full of Blood: Now having ſaid theſe things my ſelf cer- 
tain Grammarians affirm, that thoſe Apples were cal- ; 
led Hyperflea, by reaſon of their vigor, and florid man- 


ner of growing; for to bloſſom and flouriſh after an ex- 
traordinary manner, is by the Poets expreſſed by the 
word Phloyein; in which ſenſe, Antimachus calls the Ci- 
ty of Cadmeans,Flonriſhing withFruit Or qaisray end eqs 1 


as alſo Eratus when he ſpeaks of the day, Socius calls the 


 greenneſs of the Trees, and bloſſoming of the Fruit, by 
. Me name of Flleen, © on ENS 
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Nay, there are ſome of the Greeks alſo, who Sacrifice 


to Phloins Bacchus. And therefore ſeeing the verdure 
and floridneſs chiefly recommends this Fruit, that Philo- 
ſopher calls it Zyperflean ; but Lamprias our Grandfa- 
ther, uſed to ſay that the word vv did not only denote 
_ excels and vehemency but external and ſupernal, thus 
: we 
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we call the upper part of the door Hyperthyron, and the 
upper Dining-Room Hyperoon, and thePoet calls the out- 
ward parts of the victim the Dyper-fleſb, and the En- 
trals the Inner- fleſsß; let us ſee therefore, ſaith he, whe- 
ther Empedocles did not make uſe of this Epithet in this 
Senſe. Seeing that whereas other Fruits are encom- 
paſſed with an outward Wind, and with certain Skins 
and Membrans, only the rind of the Pomegranate is a 
glutonous and fat Tunide, which contains the Seed, but 
that which is fit to be eaten, and lies without was pro- 
perly called Hyperflewn. „ 


QUEST. IX. What is the reaſon that the Fig · tree, be- 
ing it ſelf of a very ſharp and bitter taſte bears ſo ſweet Fruit? 
is diſcourſe ended, the next queſtion was about 
Fig-trees ; how ſo luſcious and ſweet fruit ſhould 
come from ſo bitter a Tree. For its Leaf from its rough- 
neſs is called ea: The Wood of it is full of Sap, and 
as it burns ſends forth a very biting Smoak, and the 
Aſhes of it throughly burnt are ſo acrimonious, that 
they make a Lye extreamly deterſive: And, which is 
very ſtrange, allother trees that bud and bear Fruit put 
forth Bloſſoms too; but the Fig-tree never bloſſoms: 
and if (as ſome ſay) *tis never thunder-ſtruck, that like- 
> Wiſe may be attributed to the ſharp juices and bad tem- 
per of the Stock; for ſuch things are as ſecure from 
Thunder as a Sea-Calt or Hyzna's Skin: Then ſaid the 
Old-man, tis no wonder that all the ſweetneſs being ſe- 
| Parated and employed in making the Fruit, that which 
is left ſhould be bitter and unſavory : For as the Liver, 
al the Gall being gathered into its proper place, is it ſelf 
very ſweet;ſo the Fig-tree having parted with it Oyl and 
ſweet particles to the Fruit, reſerves no portions for it 
ſelf, for that that tree hath ſome good juice I gather from 
what they ſay of Rue, which growing under a Fig- tree is 
ſweeter than uſual, and hath a ſmoother and more pala- 
table juice: as if it drew ſome ſweet particles from the Tree 
which mollified its offenſive and corroding qualities, un- 
leſs perhaps on the contrary, the Fig- tree robbing it 
of its nouriſhment draws likewiſe ſome of its ſharpneſs 
and bitterneſs away. QUEST. 
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QuEsS T. X. Whar are thoſe that are ſaid to be A 
x, Ahe, and why Homer calls Salt Divine? 
ULlorus when we were contain'd at his Houſe, put 
this queſtion, what are thoſe in the Proverb who 
axe ſaid to be ak? die x xvywier ; and 1 N the 

Grammarian preſently ſatisfied him, ſaying by that Pro- 
verb were meant intimate acquaintance, who could ſup 
together on Salt and Cummin. Thence we proceeded 
to enquire how falt ſhould come to be ſo much honoured 
"av its; for Homer plainly fays, © nent 

And after that he ſtrem'd his Salt Divine. 

And Plato delivers that by Man's Laws, Salt is to be: 
accounted moſt ſacred ; and this difficulty was encreaſ- 
ed by the Cuſtoms of the Egyptian Prieſts who profeſ- 
ling Chaſtity; eat no Salt, no not ſo much as in their 
Bread : For if it be Divine and Holy, why ſhould they 
avoid it? Horus bad us not mind the Egyptians, but ſpeak 
according to the Grecian Cuſtom on the preſent Subject: 
But I replied, the Egyptians are not contrary to theGreeks 
in this matter; for the profeſſion of Purity and Chaſti- 
ty forbids getting Children, Laughter, Wine, aud many 
ather very commendable and lawful things, and per- 
haps ſuch avoid Salt, as being according to ſome Mens 
opinions by irs heat provocative, and apt to raiſe Luſt: 

Or they refuſe it as the moſt pleaſant of all Sawces, for 
indeed Salt may be called the Sawce of all Sawces, and 

therefore ſome call Salt x4; becauſe it makes food, 
which is neceſſary for Life, to be reliſning and pleaſant: 
What then, ſaid Horus, ſhall we ſay that Salt is termed 
Divine for that reaſon? Indeed that is very conſfidera- 
ble, for Men for the moſt part deify thoſe common 
things that are exceeding uſeful to their neceſſities and 
wants: As Water, Light, the Scaſons of the Year,and 

the Earth, they do not only think to be Divine, but a 
very God. Now Salt is as uſeful as either of theſe, it 
being that which applies the Meat to the Body, and 
making it palatable and agreeable to the Appetite ; but 
conſider farther whether its power of preſerving 2 
e e ES” bodies 
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bodies from rotting a long time be not a Divine Proper- 


ty, and oppoſite to death; ſince it preſerves part, and 


will not ſuffer that which is mortal wholly to be ge- 
ſtroy'd ? But as the Soul which is our Diviner part, 
connects the Limbs of Animals, and keeps the compo- 
ſure from diſſolution ; Thus, ſalt applied to dead Bodies, 
and imitating the work of the Soul ſtops thoſe parts 


that were falling to corruption, binds and confines them, 


and ſo makes them keep their Union and Agreement. 
with one another: And therefore ſome of the Steics 
ſay, That Swines fleſh then deſerves the Name of a Body, 
when the Soul like Salt ſpreads throngh it, keeps the parts 
from diſſolution, Beſides, you know that we account 
Lightning to be Sacred and Divine, becauſe the Bo- 
dies that are Thunderſtruck, do not rot a long time; 
what wonder is it then, that the Antients call'd Salt as 

well as Lightning Divine, ſince it hath the fame Pro- 
perty and power? I making no reply, Philinus ſub 
join'd, Don't you think that that which is Generative, is to 
be eſteemed Divine, ſeeing God is the Principle of all things 

And I aſſenting, He continued, Salt, in ſome Mens 

opinion, for inſtance the Fgypriazs you mentioned, is ve- 
ry operative that way, and thoſe that breed Dogs, when 
they find their Bitches not apt to be hot, give them Salt 


| and ſeaſoned Fleſh, to ſtir up their lazy, and awaken 


their ſleeping Lechery and Vigor : Belides the Ships that 


| carry Salt, breed abundance of Mice, the Females, as 
| ſome imagin, conceiving without the help of the Males, 


only by licking the Salt: But tis moſt probable, that the 
Salt raiſeth an itching in Animals, and fo makes then 


_ Salacious and eager to couple: And perhaps for the ſame 


reaſon they call a ſurprizing and bewitching Beauty, 
iach as is apt to move and entice, Yue x Jed 
Saltiſn: And I think the Poets had a reſpect to this Pow- 
er generative of Salt in their Fable of Venus, ipringing 
from the Sea: And it may be further obſer ved, that they 
make all the Sea Gods very fruittul, and give them 
large Families: And beſide there are no Land Animals 
ſo fruitful as the Sea, agreeable to which obſer vation is 
that Verſe of Empedocles, 
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full Enjoy ment of luxurious Champain Diet; 
being entertain'd by Plato in his Academy at a 
neat, homely, and (as Jon ſays) no ſurfeiting Feaſt; 
ſuch an one as is conſtantly attended with ſound Sleep, 
and by reaſon of the calm anq pleaſant State the Body 
enjoys, rarely interrupted with Dreams and Apparitions; 
the next day being ſenſible of the difference, ſaid, that 
thoſe that ſupp'd with Plato, were well treated even the 
day after the Feaſt. For ſuch a temper of a Body, not 


overcharg'd, but expedite, and fitted for the ready exe- 


cution of all its enterprizes, is without all doubt a great 
help for the more comfortable paſſing away of the day. 
But there is another benefit not interior to the former, 
which does uſually acrue to thoſe that ſup with Plato, 


namely the recollection of thoſe points that were deba- 


ted at the Table. For the remembrance of thoſe pleaſures 


which ariſe from Meat and Drink is ungentile,and ſhort- 
liv'd withal ; and nothing but the remains of Yeſterdays | 


Smell: But the Subjects of Philoſophibal Queries and 
Diſcourſes being always freſh, after they are impart- 
ed, are equally reliſn'd by all, as well by thoſe that 
were abſent, as by thoſe that were preſent at them; in- 
ſomuch that learned Men even now are as much parta- 


kers of Socrates's Feaſts, as thoſe who really ſupp'd with 


him. But if things pertaining to the Body had affbrd- 
ed any pleaſure, Xenophon and Plato ſhould have left us 
an account not of the diſcourſe of the great variety of 
' Diſhes, Sauces and other coſtly Compoſitions that were 
prepared in the Houſes of Callias and Agatho. Yet there 
is not the leaſt nention made of any ſuch things, tho 

* queſtionleſs 
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queſtionleſs they were as ſumptious as poſſible, but what. 
ever things were treated of and learnedly diſcuſsd by 
their gueſts, were left upon record, and tranſmitted to 
poſter ity, as Preſidents, not only for diſcourſing at Table, 
but alſo for remembring the things that were handled 
at ſuch Meetings. ee 


QUEST. I. What is the reaſon that thoſe that are 

OO Faſting are more thirſty than hungry ?— © 
ET preſent you with this Sixth Book of Table Diſ- 

courſes, wherein the firſt thing that comes to be 
diſcuſſed, is an inquiry into the reaſon, why thoſe that 
are Faſting are more inclinable to drink than to eat; 
for the aſſertion carries in it a repugnancy to the ſtand- 
ing rules of Reaſon ; foraſmuch as the decayed ſtock of 
dry Nouriſhment, ſeems more naturally to call for its 
proper ſupplies. Whereupon I told the Company, 
that of thoſe things whereof our Bodies are Compoſed, 
either heat only, or however above all the reſt, ſtands 
in continual need of ſuch acceſſions; for the truth of 
which, this may be urged as a convincing Argument ; 
neither Air, Water, nor Earth require any matter to 
feed upon, or devour whatſoever lies next them, but fire 


alone doth. Hence it comes to paſs that Youngmen, 
by reaſon of their greater ſhare of natural Heat, have 


commonly greater Stomachs than old Men, where- 


as on the contrary old Men can endure Faſting much 


better, for this only reaſon, becauſe their natural Heat 
is grown weaker and decay'd ; juſt as we fee it fares 
with bloodleſs Animals, which by reaſon of the want of 
Heat, require very little Nouriſnment. Beſides e- 
very one of us finds by Experience, that Bodily 
Exerciſes,” Clamours, and what other actions by violent 
Motion occaſion heat, commonly ſharpen our Stomachs 
and get us a better Appetite : Now, as I take it, ths 
moſt natural and principal nouriſhment of Heat is moi- 


ure, as it evidently appears from flames, which en- 


creaſe by the pouring in of Oil, and from Aſhes, which 
$of the drieſt things in nature, for after the hamidity 
* conſum'd by the Fire, the terrene and groſler parts 
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remain without any moiſture at all. Add to theſe, that 


Therefore when we are faſting, the heat firſt of all force; 
the moiſture out of the reliques of the nouriſhment that 
remains in the Body, and then purſuing the other humid 
parts, preys upon the natural moiſture of the Fleſh it 
ſelf. Hence the Body like Clay growing dry wants 


and vigour by our drinking, excites an Appetite for 
more ſubſtantial Food. . 5 


ger and Thirſt, or the change in the Figures of the Pores ? 


fire ſeparates and diſſolves Bodies by extracting that 
moiſture which ſhould keep them cloſe and comnag. 


Drink more than Meat; till the heat receiving ſtrength 


Qu EST. II. Whether ware of nouriſhment cauſeth Hun- 


Fter theſe things were ſpoke, Philo the Phyſitian 


ſtarted the firſt queſtion, aſſerting that thirſt | 
did not ariſe from the want of nouriſhment, Tt from 
the different transfiguration of certain Pores. For, ſays 
he, this may be made evident; partly from what we 


ſec happens to thoſe that thirſt in the Night, who, if 
ſleep chance to ſteal upon them, though they did not 


drink before, are yet rid of their thirſt : Partly from 


Perſons in a Fever, who, as ſoon as the diſeaſe abates 
or is remov'd, thirſt no more. Nay, a great many 
Men, after they have bath'd or vomited, perceive pre- 


ſently that their thirſt is gone: Yet none of theſe add 
any thing to their former moiſture; but only the trans- 


figuration of the Pores cauſeth a new order and diſpoſi- 
tion. And this is more evident in hunger, for many 


ſick Perſons, at the ſame time when they have the grea- 


teſt need or Meat, have no Stomach. Others, after 
they have fill'd their Bellies, have the ſame Stomachs, 
and their Appetites are rather increas'd than abated ; 
there area great many beſides, who loath all ſorts of 
diet, yet by taking ofa pickl'd Olive or Caper, recover 
and confirm their loſt Appetites ; which doth clearly 
evince that hunger proceeds from ſome change in the 
Pores, and not from any want of Suſtinance, tor as 
much as ſuch kind of Food leſſens the, defect by adding 
Food, but increaſes the hunger, and the pleaſing 8 
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and poinancy of ſuch Pickles, by binding and ſtraitnigg 
the Mouth of the Ventricle, and again by opening and ] 
looſening of it, beget in it a convenient diſpolition, to 
receive meat, which, we call by the Name of appetite ; 

| muſt confeſs this diſcourſe ſeemꝰd to cart yin it ſome. 
ſhadow of reaſon and probability; but in the main. it is 
directly repugnant to the chiefend of Nature, to which 

Appetite dire&severy Animal; for that makes it deſite 

2 ſupply of what they ſtand in need of, and avoid a 

defect of their proper Food: Now that which princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhes an animate Creature from an inani- 
mate: I ſay, to deny that that conduces to the pre- 

fervation and duration of ſuch a Creature (thus na- 
ture has beſtowed Eyes, and other congenite Inſtru- 
ments upon our Bodies, for their ſafeguard ; ) but on 
the contrary, to ſuppoſe that ſuch an Appetite ariſcs 
from the greater or leſſer Transfiguration of the Pores, 

is the Alſertion of ſich as have no regard at all for 
Nature. Belides, tis abſurd to think that a Body, 
through the want of natural heat, ſnould be child, 
and not in like manner hunger and thirſt, through the 
want of natural moiſture and nouriſhmear. And yet 
this 15 more abſurd, that Nature, when overcharg'd, 

ſhould deſire to disburden her felt, and yet ſhould re- 
quire ſupplies, not forc'd thereunto by indigence, but 
mother 1 Know not what, alteration. Moreover theſe 
needs aud ſapplies in relation to Animals, have ſome re- 
ſeublance to thoſe we ſee in Husbandry There are a 
greit many like qualities, like proviſions on both fides. 
For in a drought we water our grounds, and in c:ſe of 
excellive heat, we frequently make uſe of moderate 
coolers ; and when our Fruits are too cold, we endea- 
Your to preſerve and cheriſh *em,by covering and makin 
And tor ſuch thiags as axe out of 
ike rech of Human ower, we implore the ; ſliſtance 
ot the Gods, that is to ſend us ſoftain J Dews, 4nd Sun» 
ſhines qualifyed with moderate Winds, that ſo nature be- 
I2g always deſirous of a due mixture, may have her 
wants ſupply'd. And for this reaſon ! prelume it was 
hat nouriſhment is call:d xen, from 73 v, hecauſe 
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it preſerres Nature. Now Nature is preſervd in 
Plants, which are deſtitute of ſenſe, by the favou- 
rable influence ot the circumambient Air (as Empedbcles 
ſays) moiſtning them in ſuch a Meaſure, as is moſt agree. 
able to their nature. But as for us Men, our appetites 
prompt us on to the chaſe and purſuance of whatever is 
wanting to our natural temperament. Now let us 
paſs to the examination of the truth of thoſe arguments 
that ſeem to favour. the contrary opinion. And for the 
fir ſt, I ſuppoſe that thoſe meats that are palatable, and of 
a quick and ſharp taſte, do not beget in us an appetite, but 


rather bite and fret thoſe parts that receive the nouriſh- 


ment, as we find that ſcratching of Sores cauſes itching, 
And ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, that this affect ion or diſ- 


poſition is that very thing which we call the Appetite, | 
tis probadle, that by the operation of ſuch kind of food | 


as theſe, the nouriſhment may he made ſmall, and fo 


much of it as is convenient for nature ſevered from the 


reſt, ſo that the indigency proceeds not from the tranſ- 


mutation, but from the evacuation and purgation of the | 
Pores; for ſharp, tart and ſalt things grate the inward 
matter, and by diſperſing of it, cauſes digeſtion, ſo that 


by the concoctions of the old, there may ariſe an appetite 
for new nouriſhment. Nor does the Ceſlation of thirſt 


| ſpring from the different poſition of the Pores, but from 


a new ſupply of moiſture receiv'd into the fleſh,and con- 
vey'd from thence to them alſo. And vomiting, by 
throwing off whatever is diſagreeable to nature, puts her 
in a capacity of enjoying what is moſt ſuitable for her, 
For thirſt does not call for a ſuperfluity of moiſture, but 


only for ſo much as ſufficeth Nature. And therefore, tho 
a Man had plenty of diſagreeable and unnatural moi- 
ture, yet he wants ſtill, tor that ſtops the courſe of the 


natural, which Nature is deſirous of, and hinders a due 
mixture and temperament, till it be caſt out, and the 
Pores receive what is moſt proper and convenient for 
them. Moreover,a Fever forces all the moiſture down- 
ward, and leaving the middle parts in a Flame, all re- 
tires to the lower, and there is ſhut up, and forcibly de- 


tain'd. And therefore It is uſual with a great many to vo- 
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mit, by reaſon of the denſity of the inward parts, ſquee- 
ling out the moiſture, and likewiſe to thirſt, by reaſon the 
of poor and dry ſtate the reſt of the body is in. But after 
the violence of the diſtemper is once abated, and the 
raging heat hath left the middle parts, the moiſture be- 
gins to diſperſe it ſelf again, and according to its natu- 
ral motion, by a ſpeedy conveyance into all the parts, it 
refreſhes the intrals, ſoftens and makes tender the dry 
and parched Fleſh. Very often alſo it cauſes Sweat, and 
then the defect which occaſion'd thirſt, ceaſes; for the 
moiſture leaving that part of the Body, wherein it was 
forcibly detain'd, and out of which it hardly made an 
eſcape, retires to the place, where it is wanted. For as it 
fares with a Garden, wherein there is a large Well, if 
no body draw thereof and water it, the Herbs muſt needs 
wither and die, ſo it fares with a body; if all the moi- 
ſure be contracted into one part, *tis no wonder if the 
reſt be in want and dry, till it is diffus'd again over the 
other limbs. Juſt ſo it happens to perſons in a Fever, after 
the heat of the Diſeaſe is over, and likewiſe to thoſe who 
go to ſleep thirſty: For in theſe, ſleep draws the moiſture 
out of the middle parts, and equally diſtributes it amongſt 
the reſt, ſatisfying them all. But I pray what kind of trans- 
iguration of the Pore; is this, which cauſes hunger and 
thirſt,for my part I know no other diſtinction of thePores, 
but in reſpect of their number, or that ſome of them are 
ſhut, others open. As for thoſe that are ſhut, they can 
neither receive, meat nor drink, and as for thoſe 
that are open, they make an empty ſpace, which is 
nothing but a want of that which Nature requires. Thus: 
Sir, when Men dye Cloath,the Liquor in which they dip 


it, hath very ſharp and ahſterſive particles; which conſu- 


ming and ſcouring off all the matter that fill'd the Pores, 
make the Cloth more apt to receive the Dye, becauſe its 
bores are empty, and want ſomething to fill them up. 
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QUEST. Ill. What is the Reaſon that Hunger is allay d 
7 by Drinking, but Thirſt encreaſed by Eating? 
X FTER we had gone thus far, the Maſter of the 
» Feaſt told the Company, that the former points 
| were reaſonable well diſcuſſed, and waving at preſent the 
Diſcourſe concerning the evacuation and repletion of the 
| Pores, requeſted us to fall upon another queſtion, that is, 
| ho it comes to paſs, that hunger is ſtaid by drinking, 

when on the contrary thirlt is more violent after eating. 
\ Thoſe that aſſign the rexſon to be in the Pores, ſeem 
with a great deal of eaſe and probability, though not 
with fo much truth, to explain the thing. For ſeeing 
the Pores in all Bodies of different ſorts and ſizes, the 
| more capacious receive both dry and humid Nouriſh- 
| ment, the lefer take in Drink, not Meat, but the vacuity 
of the former cauſes hunger, of the latter thirſt ; hence 
it is that Men that thirſt after they have eat, are never 
the better, the Pores by reaſon of their ſtraitneſs deny- 
ing admittance to ęroſſer Nouriſhment, and the want 
oi ſuitable ſupply ſtill remaining. But after hungry 
Men havedrunk, the moiſture enters the greater Pore, 
fills the empty Spaces, and in part aſlwages the violence 
of the hunger. Of this effect, ſaid I, 1 do not in the 
leaſt doubt, but I do not approve of the Reaſon they 
give for it. For, if any one ſhould admit theſe Pores 
C which ſome are ſo unreaſonably fond of) to be in the 
Fleſh, he muſt needs make it a very ſoft, looſe, flabby 
ſubſtance. And that the ſame parts do not receive the 
Meat and Drink, but that they run through different 
Canals and Strainers in them, ſeems to me to be a very 
ſtrange and unaccountable Opinion. | 
1 For the moiſture mixing with the dry Food, and by 
| the aſſiſtances of the natural Heat and Spirits, cuts the 
| Nouriſhment far ſmaller than any Cleaver or Chopping 
Knife, to the end, that every part of it might be exact- 
| 1y fitted to each part of the Body, not applied as they 
would have it, to little Veſſels and Pores, but united to, 
and incorporated with, the whole ſubſtance. And un- 
les the thing were explained after this manner, the 
hardeſt knot in the queſtion would ſtill remain unſol- 
ved. } ora Man that has a Thirſt upon him, ſuppobug 
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he Eats and doth not Drink, is ſo far from quenching, 
that he does highly encreaſe it. This poiat is not 
touched yet. But mark, ſaid I, whether the poſitions 
on my fide be clear and evident, or no; in the firſt place, 
we take It for granted, that the moiſture is waſted and 
deſtroyed by heat, that the drier parts of the Nouriſh- 
ment qualified and ſoftned by moiſture, are diffuſed and 


fly away in vapours. Secondly, we muſt by no means 


ſuppoſe that all hunger is a total privation ef dry, and 
thirſt of humid nutriment, but only a moderate one, 
aud ſuch as is ſufficient to cauſe the one or the other; for 
whoever are wholly deprived of either of theſe, they nel- 
ther hunger nor thirſt, but die inſtantly. Theſe things be- 


ing laid down as a foundation, it will be no hard matter 
to find out the cauſe ; for thirſt is encreaſed by eating, 
for this reaſon, becauſe that Meat by its natural ficcity 
contracts and deſtroys all that ſmall quantity of moiſture, 
which remained ſcattered here and there through the 


1 — 


Body; juſt as we ſee it happens in things obvious to our 
Senſes , the Earth, Duſt and the like, preſently ſuck in 


the moiſture that is mixed with them: Now on the con- 
trary, drink muſt of neceſſity 'allivage hunger, for the 
moiſture watering, and diffuling it ſelf through the dry 


and parch'd reliques of the Meat we eat laſt, by turning 
them into thin Juices, conveys them through the whole. 


Body, and ſuccors the indigent parts. And therefore 


with very good reaſon Froſtratus called moiſture the Ve- 


hicle of the Meat, for as ſoon as this is mixed with things, 


which by reaſon of their drineſs, or ſome other quality, 
are flow and heavy, it raiſes them up and carries them 


aloft - Moreover ſeveral Men, when they have drunk 
nothing at all, but only waſted themſelves, all on a ſudden 


are freed from a very violent hunger, becanſe the ex- 
trinſic moiſture entring the Pores, makes the Meat 


within nore ſicculent,apd of a more nouriſhing Nature, 
ſo that the heat and fury cf the hunger declines and 


abates, and. therefore a great many of thoſe who have 


i mind ro ſtarve themſelves to Death, live a long time 


only by drinking Water; that is, as long as the ſiccity 


40es not quite conſume whatever may be United to, and 


zouriſb the Bod. 
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QUEST. IV. What isthe reaſon that a Bucket of Na- 

ter drawn out of aWell, if it ſtand all Night in the Air, 

that is, in the Well, is more cold in the Morning than the 
reſt of the Water? 1 


NE of the Strangers at the Table, who took 
| wonderful great delight in drinking of cold Wa- 
ter, had ſome brought to him by the Servants, cooled 
after this manner, they had hung in the Well, a Bucket 
tall of the ſame Water, ſo that it could not touch the 


ſides of the Well, and there let it remain all Night: 
The next day when it was brought to Table, *twas 


colder than the Water that was new drawn, Now this 
Gentleman was an indifferent good Scholar, and there- 


fore told the Company he had learned this from Ariſtotle, 
who gives the Reaſon of it. The reaſon which he 


aſſigns was this. All Water, when it hath been once 
hot, is afterwards more cold; as that which is prepared 
for Kings, when it hath boyled a good while upon the 
Fire, *tis afterwards put into a Veſſel ſet round with 


Snow and ſo made colder, juſt as we find our Bodies 


more cool after we have bath'd : Becauſe the Body, 


after a ſhort relaxation from heat, is rarified and more 


Porous, and therefore ſo much the more fitter to receive 
a larger quantity of Air, which cauſes the alteration. 


Therefore the Water when *tis drawn out of the Well, 


being firſt warmed in the Air, grows preſently cold. 


Whereupon we begun to commend the Man very high- 


ly for his happy Memory,but we called in Queſtion the 
pretended Reaſon. For if the Air wherein the Veſſel 
hangs be cold, how I pray does it heat the Water? If 
hot, how does it afterwards make it cold? For *tis ab- 


ſurd to ſay, that the ſame thing is effected by the ſame 


thing with contrary qualities, no difference at all inter- 


vening. While the Gentleman held his peace, as not 


knowing what to ſay: There's no cauſe, ſaid 1, that 
we ſhould raiſe any ſcruple concerning the nature of the 
Air; for as much as we are aſcertained'by Senſe that 
it is cold, eſpecially in the bottom of a Well; and there- 
fore we can never imagin that it ſhould make the Water 
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hot. But 1 ſhould rather judge this to be the reaſon. 
The cold Air, though ic cannot cool the great quantity 
of Water which is in the Well, yet each part of it ſepa- 
rate from the whole, it can eaſily cool? hs 


Q u E S I, V. What is the Reaſon that Peble Stones 
and Leaden Bullets, thrown into the Water, make it more 
cold? wg 7 1 . 


Suppoſe you may remember that what Ariſtotle ſays 
in his Problems of little Stones and Pieces of Iron, 
how it hath been obſerved by ſome. 
That being thrown into the Water, they temper and 
cool it, this is no more than barely aſſerted by him; 
but we will go further and enquire into the reaſon of it; 
the diſcovery of which will be a matter of difficulty. 
Yes, ſays I; it will ſo; and it is much if we hit upon it, 
For do but conſider ; Firſt of all, do not you ſuppoſe 
that the Air which comes in from without cools the 
Water, but now Air has a great deal more Power and 
Force, when it bears againſt Stones and pieces of Iron, 
for they do not like Brazen and Earthen Veſſels, ſuffer it 
to paſs through, but by reaſon of their ſolid Bulk, beat it 
back, and reflect it into the Water, for that upon all parts 
the cold works very ſtrongly. And hence it comes to pals, 
that Rivers in the Winter are colder than the Sea, be- 
cauſe the cold Air has a Power over them, Which by 
reaſon of its depth it has not over the Sea, where 'tis ſcat- 
tered without any reflection. But *tis probable,that for 
another reaſon, thinner Wares may be made colder by 
the Air than thicker, becauſe they are not fo ſtrong to 
reſiſt its force. Now Whetſtones and Peblgs make the 
Water thinner by drawing to them all the mud and 
other groſſer Subſtances that be mixed with it, that ſo 
by taking the ſtrength from it, it may the more eaſily 
be wrought upon by the cold. But beſides, Led is na- 


 turally cold, as that which being diſſolved ia Vinegar, 


makes the coldeſt of all Poiſons, called White-Lead z 
and Stones, by reaſon of their denfity, raiſe cold in the 
pottom of the Water. For every Stone is nothing _ 
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but a congealed lump of frozen Earth, though ſome 
more or leſs than others; and therefore tis no abſurdity 


to ſay, That Stones and Lead by reflecting the Air, in- 


creaſe the coldneſs of the Water. 


QUEST. VI. What is the Reaſon that Men preſerve 
Snom by covering it with Chaff and Cloaths? 

"Fe the Stranger, after he had made a little pauſe, 
1 faid, Men in Love, are ambitious to be in Com- 

pany with their Sweet-hearts,when that is denied them, 


they deſire atleaſt to talk of them. This is my caſe in 
relation to Snow; which becauſe I cannot have it at 


preſent: I am deſirous to learn the reaſon why it is com- 
monly preſerved by the hotteſt things; tor when cover- 
ed with Chaff and Cloath that has never been at the 


Fullers, *tis preſerved a long time. Now 'tis ſtrange 


that the coldeſt things ſhould be preſerved by the hotteſt, 


Ves, ſays I, tis a very ſtrange thing, if true. But tis 
not ſo: But we cozen our ſelves by preſently concluding 
a thing to be hot, if it have a faculty of cauſing heat. 


When yet we ſee that the ſame Garment cauſes heat in 


Winter and cold in Summer. 


Thus the Nurſe in the Tragedy: / 

In Garments thin doth Niobe's Children fold 

And ſometimes heats and ſometimes cools the Babes. 
The Germans indeed make uſe of Cloaths only a- 
gainſt the cold, the Erhiopians only againſt the heat; but 
they are uſetul to us upon both account. Why there- 
fore ſhould we rather ſay the Cloaths are hot, becauſe 
they cauſe heat, than cold, becauſe they cauſe cold ? 


Nay, it we iſt betryed by Senſe, *twill be found, that 
they are more cold than hot. For at the firſt putting 
on of a Coat it is cold, and ſo our Bed when we lie 


down; but afterwards they grow hot with the beit of 
our Bodies; becauſe they both keep in the heat, and 
keep out the cold. Indeed, Feeveriſh Perſons and 
others that have a violent heat upon them, often change 
their Cloaths, becauſe they perceive that freſh ones 


at the firſt putt ing on, are much colder, hit within 2 
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very little time their Bodies make them as hot as the 
other, in like manner, as a Garment heated makes us 
hot, fo a covering cooled keeps Snow cold. Now that 
which cauſes this cold, is the continual Emanations of a 
ſubtil Spirit the Snow has in it, which Spirit, as long as 
it remains in the Snow, keeps it compact and cloſe; hut 


after once it is gone, the Snow melts and diſſolves into 


Water, and inſtantly loſes its whiteneſs, occaſioned 
by a mixture of this Spirit with a frothy moiſture. 


| Therefore at the ſame time, by the help of theſe Cloaths, 


the cold is kept in, and the external Air is ſhut out, 


| leaſt it ſhould thaw the concrete Body of the Snow. 


The reaſon why they make uſe of Cloath that has not 


yet been at the Fullers, is, becauſe that in ſuch Cloath 


the Hair and courſe Flocks keep it off from preſſing 
too hard upon the Snow, and bruiſing it; ſo Chaff Iy- 
ing lightly upon it, does not diſſolve the Body of the 
Snow, beſides the Chaff lies cloſe and ſhuts out the warm 


Air; and keeps in the natural cold of the Snow. Now 


that Snow melts by the evaporating of this Spirit, we _ 
are aſcertained by Senſe; for when Snow melts, it raiſes _ 


a vapour. 


QUEST. VII. Whether Wine ought to be framed or no? 
Nee aCitizen of ours was lately come fromSchool, 


after he had ſpent ſome time under the diſcipline 


of an excellent Philoſopher, but had only learned thoſe 


Faults that caſually ſtole upon his Maſter, viz. How to 


be troubleſome to thoſe with whom he converſed, imi- 


tating his freedom of Speech, and carping at whatever, 


upon any occaſion chanced to be ſpoke in Company. 


And therefore when we were at Supper one time at A- 
riſtio's, not content to aſſume to himſelf a liberty to rail 
at all the reſt of the preparations, as too profuſe and ex- 


travagant, he had a picque at the Wine too, and ſaid 
that it ought not to be brought to Table ſtrained, but 


obſerving Heſrod's Rule we ought to drink it ne out of 
the Veflel. Moreover he added, that this way of 
purging of Wine takes the ſtrength from it, and robs 


it of its natural heat, which by being poured out of one 


Veſſel. 
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Veſſel into another, evaporates and dies: Beſides he 
would needs perſuade us, that it ſhewed too much of a 
vain Curioſity, Effeminacy and Luxury to convert what 
is wholeſome into what is Palatable. For as the riotous, 
not the temperate, uſe to cut Cocks and geld Pigs to 
make their Fleſh tender and delicious even againſt Na- 
ture; juſt ſo (if we may uſe ) a Metaphor, ſays he, 
thoſe that ſtrain Wine, geld and emaſculate it, whilſt 
their ſqueamiſn Stomachs will neither ſuffer them to 


drink pure Wine,nor their intemperance to drink mode. 


rately, therefore they make uſe of this expedient, to 


the end that it may render the deſire they have of drink. 


ing plentiſully more excuſable; and therefore they take 
all the ſtrength from the Wine, leaving the palatable- 


neſs ſtill : As we uſe to deal with thoſe, with whoſe 


Conſtitution cold water does not agree; to warm it for 
them: For they certainly take off all the ſtrength from 


the Wine, by ftraining of it. And this is a great Ar- 


gument, that the Wine deads, grows flat and loſes its 
vertue, becauſe *tis ſeparated trom the Lee, as from 


its Root and Stock; for the ancients, for very good 


reaſon, called Wine Lee, as we uſe to ſignifie a Man 


by his Head or Soul as the principal part of him. S0 
in Greek,Grape-gatherers are ſaid 7wazy,the word being 


derived from revs, which ſignifies Lees; and Homer in 
one place calls the Fruit of the Wine quαονννν, but the 
Wine it ſelf high coloured and red, not pale and yellow, 
ſuch as Ariſtio gives us to Supper, after all goodneſs 
is purged out of it. Then Ariſtio ſmiling preſently re- 
plied, Sir, the Wine ] bring to Table does not look ſo 


pale and liveleſs as you would have it; but it only ap- 
pears in the Cup to be mild and well qualified: But for 


your part, you would glut your ſelf with night Wine, 


which raiſes melancholy Vapours, and upon this account 


you cry out againſt purgation, which by carrying off 


whatever might cauſe Melancholy, loads MensStomachs, 


makes them Drunk or Sick, makes it mild and pleaſant 
to thoſe that drink it, ſuch as Heroes (as Homer tells us) 


were formerly wont to drink; for it was not high colour- 


ed Wine which he called v, bat clear and tranſpa- 
-— rent 
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rent, as may be made maniteſt from hence; in that 


when a little before he was ſpeaking of Braſs and talled 
it &y]uv0ea vd era xa, yet for all this he did not call 
it ave : Therefore like as the wiſe Anachraſis diſcom- 
mending ſome things that the Grecians enjoyned, com- 


mended their Coals beeauſe they leave the Smoak with- 


out Doors, and bring the Fire into the Houſe. So you 
judicious Men might have blamed me for ſome other 
reaſon then this. But what hurt I pray have 1 done to 
the Wine, by taking from it a turbulent and noiſom 
quality, and giving it a better taſte, though a paler co- 


jour. Nor have I brought you Wine to the Table, which 


like a Sword hath loſt its Edge and vigorous Reliſh, but 
ſuch as is only purged of its dregs and filth. But you'll 
ſay that Wine not ſtrain'd bath a great deal more 
ſtrength. Why ſo, my Friend, one that is frantic and 
diſtracted has more ſtrength than a Man in hisWits ; but 
when by the help of Hellebore, or ſome other fit Diet, 
he is come to himſelf, that Rage and Frenſie leaves 
him and quite vaniſheth, and the true uſe of his Reaſon 
and Health of Body preſently comes into its place. tn 
like manner purging of Wine takes from it all 'the 
ſtrength which inflames and inrages the Mind, and 
gives it inſtead thereof a mild and wholeſom Temper ; 
and I think there's a great deal of difference between 
Gawdineſs and Cleanlineſs. For Women while they 
Faint, perfume and adorn themſelves with Jewels and 
purple Robes, are accounted gawdy and profuſe ; yet 
no Body will find fault with them for waſhing their 
Faces, anointing themſelves or platting their Hair, Ho- 
mer very neatly expreſſes the difference of theſe two 
Habits, where he brings in Juno dreſfing herſelt. 
With ſweer Ambroſia firſt ſhe waſh"d her Skin, 

Aud after did anoint her jelf with Oil. . 

So far was allowable, being no more than a careful 
Cleanlineſs. But when ſhe comes to call for her golden 
Buttons, her curiouſly wrought Ear-rings, and laſt of 
all puts on her bewitching Girdle; this appears to be 
an extravagant and idle Euripfity, and betrays roo 2 

| 0 


of Wantonneſs, which by no means becomes a married 
Woman: Juſt ſo they that ſophiſticate Wine by mixing 


_ courſe of People preſent at the Sacrifice, and after all 
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it with Aloes,Cinnamon or Saffron, bring it to the Table 
like a gorgeous apparell'd Woman, and there proſtitute 
it. But thoſe that only take from it what is naſty, and 
no way profitable, do only purge it and improve it by 


their Labour. Otherwiſe you may find fault with all 
things whatſoever as vain and extravagant, beginning at 


the Houſe you live in: As firſt you may ſay, why is it 
plaiſtered? Why does it not open, eſpecially on that ſide, 


where it may have the beſt{convenience for receiving the 
pureſt Air, and for the benefit of the Evening Sun? 


What's the reaſon that our Cups are waſhed and made 
ſo clean that they ſhine and look bright ? Now if a Cup 


ought to have nothingy that's naſty or loathſome in it, 
- ought that which is drunk out of the Cup to be full 
of Dregs and Filth? What need is there for mentioning 
any thing elſe ? The melting Corn into Bread is a con- 


tinual Cleanſing and yet what a a great ado there is be- 


fore *tis affected? There is not only threſhing,winnow- 


ing, ſitting, and ſeparating the Bran, but there muſt be 
kneading the Dough to ſoften all parts alike, and a con- 


tinual cleanſing and working of the Maſs till all the parts 
become edible alike. What abſurditie 1s it then by 
ſtraining to ſeparate the Lee, as it were the filth of the 


Wine, eſpecially ſince the cleanſing is no chargeable nor 


painful Operation? e 
21 uE sT. VIII. What is the cauſe of Bulimy, or thy 


greedy Diſeaſe? _ 


TT Here is a certain Sacrifice of very ancient Inſtitu- 


1 tion, which the chief Magiſtrate, or Archon, 
performsalways in the Common Hall,and every private 
' Perſon in his own Houſe. ?Tis called the driving out of 


Bulimy, for they whip out of doors with a Bunch of 


Willow Rods, ſome one of their Servants repeating theſe 


words, Get out of doors, Bulimy; and enter Riches and 


Health : Therefore in my Year there was a great con- 


th 
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the Rites and Ceremonies of the Sacrifice were over; A 
when we had ſeated our ſelves again at the Table; there 

was an Enquiry made firſt of all into the ſignification'of ; 
the Word Bulimy, then into the meaning of the words 
which are repeated, when the Servant is turned out of 
Doors; but the principal Diſpute was concerning the 
nature of it, and all its Circumſtances. Firſt; as for the 

word Bulimy it was agreed upon by all, to denote a great 

and public Famine, eſpecially amongſt us who uſe the 
Folic, Dialect, putting « for 8; For it was not called b7 

the Ancients Bulimie but Pulimie: that is Pohhlimie, much 
hunger. We concluded that it was not the ſame with 

the Diſeaſe called Bubroſtis, by an Argument fetch'd ou: 
of Metrodoruss Toxics. For the ſaid Metrodorus informs us 
that the Smyrne ans, who were the old «&oles, Sacr ificed 

to Bubroſtis a black Bull, cut into pieces wich the Skin . 
on, and fo burnt it. Now foraſmuch as every Species 
of Hunger reſembles a Diſeaſe, but more particularly = 
Bulimie, which is occaſioned by an unnatural diſpoſition 

of the Body, theſe two differ as Riches and Poverty; 
Health and Sickneſs, But as the word Nauſeate firſt 

took its name fx omMen faintin g in navi) Or at Sea, and 
afterwards Cuſtom prevailed ſo far, that the word was 
applied to all Perſons that were any way in like ſort afs 

fected ; ſa the word Bulimie riſing at brit from hence, 

wa: at laſt extended to a more large ind comprehenſive 


* a 


ſignification. What has been hitherto ſaid; was a ">: 
cal Club ofthe Opinions of all thoſe that were at Tablez |} 
but after we began to enquire after the ca ſe of this Diſs 2 
caſe, the firſt thing that-puzzled us, was to and. out che 
reaſon why Bulimie ſeizes upon thoſe that travel in tige 
Snow: As Brutus one time marching from Dyrrachium 

to Apollonia in a deep Snow, was endanger d of his Life 
by Bulimie, Whilſt none of thoſe that carried the Provis = —- 
ſion for the Army followed him; Ji ſt when the Man 
was ready to faint and die, ſome of his Souldiers were 
forced to run to the Walls of the Enemies City, and 
beg a piece of Bread of the Sentinels, by the eating of 
which he was preſentiy refreſhed, for which cauſe aftsf  - | 
Brutus had made himſelf * of the Sity; he treated. 
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of Wantonneſs, which by no means becomes a married 


Woman: Juſt ſo they that ſophiſticate Wine by mixing 
it with Aloes, Cinnamon or Saffron, bring it to the Table 
like a gorgeous apparell'd Woman, and there proſtitute 
it. But thoſe that only take from it what is naſty, and 


no way profitable, do ouly purge it and improve it by 
their Labour. Otherwiſe you may find fault with all 


things whatſoever as vain and extravagant, beginning at 


the Houſe you live in: As firſt you may ſay, why is it 


plaiſtered? Why does it not open,eſpecially on that ſide, 


where it may have the beſt{convenience for receiving the 


pureſt Air, aad for the benefit of the Evening Sun ? 


What's the reaſon that our Cups are waſhed and made 
ſo clean that they ſhine and look bright? Now if a Cup 
_ ought to have nothing · that's naſty or loathſome in it, 


ought that which is drunk out of the Cup to be full 
of Dregs and Filth? What need is there for mentioning 


any thing elſe ? The melting Corn into Bread is a con- 


tinual Cleanſing zand yet whata a great ado there is be- 
fore *tis affected? There is not only threſhing,winnow- 


ing, ſitting, and ſeparating the Bran, but there muſt be 
kneading the Dough to ſoften all parts alike, and a con- 


tinualcleanſing and working of the Maſs till all the parts 
become edible alike. What abſurditie is it then by 
ſtraining to ſeparate the Lee, as it were the filth of the 


Wine, eſpecially ſince the cleanſing is no chargeable nor 


painful Operation? 


| QUE ST. VIII. What is the cauſe of Bulimy, or tg 


greedy Diſeaſe ? | | 

TT Here is a certain Sacrifice of very ancient Inſtitu- 
1 tion, which the chief Magiſtrate, or Archon, 
per forms always in the Common Hall, and every private 
Perſon in his own Houſe. Tis called the driving out of 


Bulimy , for they whip out of doors with a Bunch of 


Willow Rods, ſome one of their Servants repeating theſe 
words, Get out of doors, Bulimy; and enter Riches and 
Health: Therefore in my Vear there was a great con- 

courſe of People preſent at the Sacrifice, and after N 
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the Rites and Ceremonies of the Szcrifice were over, 
when we had ſeated our ſelves again at the Table; there 
was an Enquiry made firſt of all into the ſignification of 
the Word Bulimy, then into the meaning of the words 
which are repeated, when the Servant is turned out of 
Doors; but the principal Diſpute was concerning the 
nature of it, and all its Circumſtances. Firſt; as for the 
word Bulimy it was agreed upon by all, to denote a great 
and public Famine, eſpecially amongſt vs who uſe the 
Aolic, Dialect, putting for g: For it was not called by _ 
the Ancients Bulimie but Pulimie: that is Polylimie, much 
hunger. We concluded that it was not the ſame with 
the Diſeaſe called Bubroſtis, by an Argument fetch'd ous 
ofMetrodoruss Toxics. For the ſaid Metrodorus informs us 
that the Smyrneans, who were the old Aoles, Sacr ificed 
to. Bubroſtis a black Bull, cut into pieces wich the Skin 
on, and fo burnt it. Now foraſmuch as erer y Species 
of Hunger reſembles a Diſeaſe, but more particularly 
Bulimie, Which is occaſioned by an unnatural diſpoſition 

of the Body, theſe two differ as Riches and Poverty; 
Health and Sickneſs. But as the word Nauſeate firſt 
took its name from Men fainting (in navi) or at Sea, and 
afterwards Cuſtom prevailed ſo far, that the word was 
applied to all Perſons that were any way in like ſort afs 
fected; ſa the word Bulimie riſing at brit from hence, 
wa at laſt extended to a more large and comprehenſive 
ſignification. What has been hitherto ſaid; was a gene- 
ral Club of the Opinions of all thoſe that were at Tablez 
but after we began to enquire after the ca ſe of this Diſs 
caſe, the firſt thing that puzzled us, was to ind out the 
reaſon why Bulimie ſeizes upon thoſe that travel in the 
Snow: As Brutus one time marching from Hyrrachium 
to Apollonia in a deep Snow, was endanger'd of his Life 
by Bulimie, Whillt none of thoſe that carried the Provi- 
ſion for the Army followed him; juſt when the Man 
was ready to faint and die, ſome of his Souldiers” were 
forced to run to the Walls of the Enemies City, and 
beg a piece of Bread of the Sentinels, by the eating of 
which he was preſently. refreſhed; for which cauſe aftst 
Brutus had made himſelf oo of the Sity; he treated. 
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all the Inhabitants very mercifully. Aſſes and Horſes 
are frequently troubled with Bulimie, eſpecially when 
they are loaden with dry Figs and Apples, and which is 
yet more ſtrange, of all Things that are eaten, Bread 
chiefly refreſhes not only Men but Beaſts ; ſo that by 
taking a little quantity ofBread,they regain their ſtrength 


and go forward on their Journey. After all were ſilent, 


I ( who had obſerv'd that dull Fellows, and thoſe of a 
leſs piercing Judgment, were ſatisfied with, and did ac- 
quieſce in the Reaſons the Ancients gave for Bulimie; 


but to Men of Ingenuity and Induſtry, they only point- 


ed out the way to a more clear diſcovery of the truth of 


the buſineſs )mention'd Ariſtotles Opinions, who ſays, 
that extream cold without,caules extreamHeat and Con- 


ſumption within, which if it fall into the Legs, it makes 


them lazy and heavy; but if it come to the Fountain 


of Motion and Reſpiration, it occaſions fainrings and 


weakneſs, When I had ſaid that, ſome of the Company 
oppoſed it, others held with me. At length ſays So- 


zeclarus, I like the beginning of this reaſon very well; 


for the Bodies of Travellers in a great Snow muſt of 


neceſſity be ſurrounded and condenſed with Cold ; but 


that from the heat within there ſhould ariſe ſuch a Con- 
fumption, as invades the principle of Reſpiration, I can 


no way imagin. Irather think, ſays he, that abundance 
of heat pen'd up in the Body, conſumes the Nouriſh- 


ment, and that failing, the Fire as *twere goes out. Here 
it comes to paſs that Men troubled with this Bulimie, 
when they are ready to ſtarve with Hunger, if they eat 


never ſo little Meat, they are preſently refreſh d: The 
reaſon is, becauſe Meat digeſted, is like fuel for the Heat 


to feed upon. But Cleomenes the Phyfitian would have 


the word as, Which ſignifies hunger, to be added to 


the making up of the word Exaus;, but not as It ſig- 


nifies hunger; as a7veiv, which ſignifies to drink, is added 


to yelemver and nb, Which fignifies to incline to 


dvextrla;y. Nor is Bulimie, as it ſeems to be, a kind of 
Hunger, but a fault in the Stomach, which together 


with Hunger cauſes a faintneſs. Therefore as things 
that have a good finell recal the Spirits of thoſe that ate 


almo 
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almoſt overcome with a Bulimie; not that they have 


any need of Meat (for the leaſt piece of it reſtores them 


their ſtrength } but Bread calls back their vigour and 
languiſhing Spirits. Now that Bulimie is not Hunger 
but a Faintneſs, is manifeſt from labouring Beaſts,which 
are ſeized with it very often through the ſmell of dry 
Figs and Apples; for a ſmell does not cauſe any want of 
Food, bzt rather a pain and agitation in the Stomach. 
Theſe things ſeemed to be reaſonably well urg'd in the 
defence of tie contrary Opinion, and that it was poſſible 
enough to maintain that Bulimie ariſeth not from a Con- 
denſation, but Rarifaction of the Stomach; for the 
Spirit which flows from the Snow, is nothing bat the 
pure Airof the concrete ſubſtance, and the moſt ſubtle 
part of the matter, endued with a vertue of cutting and 


dividing not only the Fleſh, but alſo Silver and Brazen - 


Veſſels; for we ſee that theſe are not able to keep in 
the Snow, for it diſſolves and evaporates, and glazes 
over the outmoſt ſuperficies of the Veſſels with a thin 
dew, not unlike to Ice, which this Spirit leaves as it ſe- 
cretly paſſes through the Pores. Therefore this piercing 
Spirit like a Flame, ſcizing upon thoſe that travel in 
Snow, ſeems to burn their outſides, and like Fire to 
enter and penetrate the Fleſh, Hence it is that the 
Fleſh is more rarified,and the Heat is extinguiſhed by the 
cold Spirit which lies upon the ſuperficies of the Body, 
therefore the Body evaporates a dewy thin ſweat which 
melts away and decays the ſtrength. Now if. a Man 
ſhould fit ſtill at ſuch a time, there would not much heat 
fly out of his Body : But when the motion of the Body 
doth quickly heat the Nouriſhment, and that heat burſts 
through the thin Skin, there mult neceſſarily be a great 
loſs of french, Now we know by experience that 
Cold hath a vertue not only to condenſe but alſo to loo- 
ſen Bodies, for in extream coldW inters, pieces ofLead are 
found to ſweat. Aud when we ſee that Bulimie happens, 
where there's no bunger, we may conclude that ar that 
time the Body is rather in a fluid than condens'd State. 
The reaſons that Bodies are rariſied in Winrer, is be- 
cauſe of the ſubtility of the Spirit; eſpecially when the 
& 2 moving 
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movu g and tiring of the Body cauſes the heat to fly 
out, which as ſoon as 'tis ſubtilized and agitated, flies 
space, and ſpreads it ſelf through the whole Body. Laſtly, 
tis very poſſible, that Apples and dry Figs exhale ſome I} 
ſuch thing as this, which rarifies and attenuates the heat 
of the Beaſts : For ſome things haye a natural tendency, I. 
as, well to weaken, as to refreſh ſome Creatures. | 


Q UEST. IX. Why does Homer appropriate à certain 

l « peculiar Epithet to each particular liquid, and call Oyl 
 barelyliquid? ? F 

| "FT Was the Subject once of a Diſcourſe, why, 
[7 when there are ſeveral ſorts of liquids; the Poet 
1 ſhould giveevery one of them a peculiar Epithet, calling 
| Milk white, Honey yellow, Wine red; and yet for all 
| this beſtow no other upon Oyl, but what it hath in com- 
= mon With all other Liquids. To this *twas anſwer'd, 
b That as that is ſaid to be moſt ſweet, which is perfectly 
's ſweet, and to be moſt white which is perfectly white(l 
1 mean here by perfectly, that which hath nothing of a 
ql contrary quality mixed with it) fo that ought to be 
called perfectly humid, whereof never a part is diy: 
But this is proper to Oyl. For firſt of all, its ſmooth- Il * 
neſs ſhows the evenneſs of its parts, for touch it where 


«*. £LQ _ won, CCC ad i 7 a 1 n 


1 py. axe? 


you pleaſe, tis alt alike : Beſides you may fee your Face \ 
in it as perfectly as ina Looking-glaſs ; for there is no- ; 


5 thing rough in it to hinder the reffection, but by reaſon 


of its humidity, from every part ot it, it reflects to the q 
Eyes the leaſt particle of Light. As on the contrary, 
Milk of all other Liquids does not return our Images, : 


becauſe it hath too many terrene and groſs parts mixed 
with it: Again, Oyl, of all other Liquids, makes the W . 
Jeait noiſe when moved; for it is perfectly humid, 
Other Liquids when they are moved or poured out, M _ 
their hard and groſſer parts fall and daſh one agaialt JW # 
another, and ſo make a noiſe, by reaſon of their rough- MI 
nes. Moreover, Cyl only is pure and unmixed ; Fot 
ttis of all other Liquids moſt compact; nor has it an) / 
/ emptySpaces andPores between the dry and earthy parts 


to receive what chances to fall upon it : Beſides, becauſe 
| | of 


*. 
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of the ſimilitude of parts, 'tis cloſely joined together, and 
nafit to be joined to any thing elſe. When Oyl froths, it 
does not let any wind in, by reaſon of the contiguity and 
ſubtilty of its parts: And this 1s alſo the cauſe why fire is 
nouriſhed by it: For Fire feeds upon nothing but what is 
moiſt, for nothing is combuſtible but what is ſo;for when 
theFire is kind led, the Air turns to ſmoak,and the terrene 
and groſſer parts remain in the Aſhes: Fire only preys 
upon moiſture, which is its natural Nouriſhment. In- 
deed, Water, Wine and other [.1quors, having of abun- 
dance of earthy and heavy parts in them, by their Fall, 
part, and by their roughneſs and weight, ſmother and 
extinguiſh it: But Oyl, becauſe purely liquid, by reaſon 

of its ſubtilty, is overcome by the fire, and ſo changed 
into Flame. ?Tis the greateſt Argument that can be 
of its humidity, that the leaſt quantity, of it ſpreads it 
ſelf a great way; for ſo ſmall a drop of Honey, Water 
or any other Liquid, does not extend it ſelf ſo far; but 
very often, by reaſon of the dry mixt parts, is preſently 
waſted. Oyl, becauſe *tis ductile and ſoft, Men are 
wont to make uſe of it for annointing their Bodies, for 

it runs along and ſpreads it ſelf through alt the parts, 
and ſticks ſo firmly to them, that 'tis not eaſily waſn'd 
off. We find by experience, that a Garment wet with 
Water is preſently dried again; but tis no eaſie matter 
to waſh out the ſpots and ſtains of Oyl : For it enters 
deep, becauſe of its mdſt ſubtile and humid nature : 
Hence tis, that Ariſtotle ſays, That the drops of diluted 
Wine, are the hardeſt to be got out of Cloaths, becauſe 
they are more ſubtile, and run further into the Pores 


11 
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What is the reaſon thatFleſh of Sacrificed Beaſt s,after they have 
hung a while upon a Fig-tree,are more tender than before? 

T Supper we were commending Ariftio's Cock, 
who, amongſt other Diſhes that he had dre 


very curiouſly, brought a Cock to Table juſt kill'd as a, 


Sacrifice 
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Sacrifice to Hercules, ſo tender as though it had been 
killed a day or two before. When Axiſtio told us that 
that was no wonder, ſeeing ſuch a thing might very eaſily 
be done, if the Cock, as ſoon as he was killed, was hung 
upon a Fig-tree, we begun to enquire into the Reaſon of 


what he aſſerted. Indeed I muſt confeſs that our Eye 


aſſures us, that a Fig-tree ſends out a fierceand ſtrongSpi- 
rit; which is yet more evident, from what we heard ſaid 
of Bulls; That is, a Bull after he is tyed to a Fig- tree, 
though never ſo mad before, grows preſently tame, and 


will ſuffer you to touch him, and on a ſuddain all his 
Rage and Fury cools and dies. But the chiefeſt cauſe 


that works this change; is the ſharp acrimonious quality 


of the Tree. For this tree of all others is the fulleſt 


of Sap, and ſo are its Figs, Wood and Bark ; and hence 
it comes to paſs, that the ſmoak of Fig-wood is 


moſt offenfive to the Eyes; and when ?tis burned, 


its Aſhes makes the beſt Lee to ſcour withal. But all 
theſe Effects proceed from Hear. Nov there are ſome 


that ſay, when the Sap of this Tree thrown into Milk, 


curds it, that this effect does not ariſe fiom the irregular 


Figures of the parts of the Milk, which joyn in one 


Frame, the ſmooth and globoſe parts being ſqueezed out; 


but that by its heat it looſens the unſtable and watry 


parts of the Liquid Body. Now this is an Argument 


of the unprofitableneſs af the Sap of this Tree, that 
_ though it be very ſweet, yet it makes the worſt Liquor 
in the World. Nor does that which is ſmooth proceed 


from thoſe hooked parts, but that which is cold and raw 


zs contracted by heat. And this may be made evident 
from Salt, which is hot, and an Enemy to cold: To it, 
above all other things, Nature has given a dillotving fa- 

culty; cherefore the Fig- tree ſends forth an hot and 


ſharp Spirit, Which cuts and doils the fleſh of the Bird. 
The very ſame thing may be effected, by placing the 


Fleſh upon an heap of Corn or near Nitre, the heat wil 


produce the ſame that the Fig- tree did. Now it may be 
made manifeſt, that Wheat is naturally hot, in that Wine 
put into a Hogſhead, and placed among Wheat, 1 
preſently conſum'd. IR = TEL 
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IL Romans, Soſſius Senecio, remember a pret- 
ty ſaying of a pleaſant Man and good Compa- 
nion, who Supping alone, ſaid, That he had ea- 
ten to day, but not Supp'd, as if a Supper always wanted 
Company and Agreement, to make it palatable and plea- 
ſing: Evenus ſaid, that Fire was the ſweeteſt. of all 
Sawces in the World: And Homer calls Salt deter, Di- 
vine: And moſt call It derres Graces, becauſe mixt 
with moſt part of our Food, it makes it palatable, and 
agreeable to the Taſt. Now indeed, the beſt and moſt 
Divine Sawce that can be at an entertainment or a ſup» 
per, is a familiar and pleaſant Friend. not becauſe he 
cats and drinks with a Man but becauſe he participates 
of, and communicates, diſcour ſe, eſpeciallp it the talk be 
profitable, pertinent and inſtructive : For commonly 
looſe talk over a Glaſs of Wine, raiſeth paſſions and 
ſpoil Company, and therefore itis fitthat we ſhould be 
as Critical in examining what diſcourſes,as what Friends 
are fit to be admitted to a Supper ; not tollowing either 
the ſaying or opinion of the Spartans, who when they 
entertain'd any young Man or a Stranger in their pub- 
lic Halls, ſhew*d him the Door, with theſe words; No 
diſcourſe goes out this way. What we uſe to talk of may 
be freely diſclos'd to every Body, becauſe we have no- 
thing in our diſcourſes that tends to looſeneſs, debauche- 
ry,debaſing of our ſelves, or back-biting others: Judg 
by the examples, of which this Seventh Book contains 
agg an nora gw or apr 
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Qu EST, I. Againſt tho ſe mho find fault with Plau 
er ſaying that Drink paſſeth through the Lungs. 


1.4 Summer Entertainment, one of the Cotnpan 
pronounc'd that common Verſe, _ 


Now drench thy Lungs wi th Wine, the Dog appears: 


| And Niciat of Nicopolisa Phy tian, preſently ſubjoyn 
'Tis no wonder that Alcæus, a Poet ſhould be ignore 
of that of which Plato the Philoſopher was: Tho 
Alcens may be defended; for 'tis probable,that the Lunz 
ins Near th=St" ach , may participate of the Stean 
the auc, onthe; encht with it: But the Phill 
fart r Ex prelly gene CONE: Tha moſt part of our dri 
paſleth through fun, th Frech aded all ways ( 
excuſe to thoſe that Wap * -114ing to defend him 
For; 'tis a very Freat and <o - vlicated iguorance ; ft 
firſt it being necelſiry that gur liquid aud dry food 
mould be mixt, *cis very probable, that the Stomach | 
the Veſſel for them both, which throwg but the dry fo 
after *tis grown ſoft and moiſt into the Guts: Beſide 
the Lungs being a denſe and compacted body, How i 
it poſſible, that when we ſup Gruel, or the like, th 
_ thicker parts ſhould paſs through them? And this m 
the Objection which Eraſiſtratus ; rationally made again 
Plato: Beſides, when he conſidered for what end eve 
part of the body Was made, and what uſe Nature 00 
ſign'd in their contrivance, 'twas eaſie to perceive, thi 
the Epiglottis was framed on purpoſe, that when n 
Arink, the U ind- pipe ſhould be ſhut, and nothing 
Taffer'd to fall upon the Lungs: For if any thing 0 
chance gets down that way, we are troubled with retd 
— and conghing, till it is thrown up again: And ti 
Epiglottis being fram'd ſo, that it may fall on either f 
whilſt we ſpeak ſhuts the Werzand, but when we eat of 
drink, falls upon the Wind-pipe, and ſo ſecures the pa 
ſage for our Breath : Beſides, we know, that thoſe will 
drink by little and little are looſer than thoſe who diu 
Sreedily, and large draughts, for in the latter, the ve 
2 korce drives it into their Bladders, but in the former! 


by 
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ſays, and by its ſtay is mixt with, and moiſtens the 
Meat throughly. Now this could not be, if in the ve, 
ry drinking, the liquid was ſeparated from the food, 
but the effect follows, becauſe we mix and convey them 
both together, uſing (as Eraſiſtratus Phraſeth it) the Li- 
quid as ay ehicle for the dry: Nicias having done, Pro- 
togenus the Grammarian ſubjoyn'd, that Homer was the 
firſt that obſerved the Stomach was the Veſſel of the 
Food, and the Wind- pipe, which the Antients called 
£0202) 06, of the Breath, and upon the ſame account 
they called thoſe who had loud voices $eopaece'yrs : And 
when he deſcribes how. Achilles killed Hector, He ſays, 


He pierc'd his Wezand Ae n where Death enters ſoon, 
% ol And adds, SD 1 
I But not his aogdexyer, Wind pipe: we] 
7 hk 


Taking the «vopdeay©& for the proper paſſage of the 
Breath: upon this, all being ſilent, Horus began thus, 
What ſhall we tamely ſuffer P/ato to be run down; By 
no means, ſaid I, for if we deſert him, Homer muſt be 
ow MW 18 the Tame condition, for he is ſo far from denying the 

Wind- pipe to be the paſſage for our drink, that the dry 
food in his opinion goes the ſame way; for theſe are 
his Wag ð Ee IC 218 


Ex gy &® 


e <  flopddlatted Mine and undigeſted Fleſh. 
e t unieſs perchance you will ſay, that the Cyclops, as he had 
ing but one Eye, ſo had but one paſſage for his Food and 


Voice : Or would have gdgvyye to ſignifie Wezand not 
Wind pipe, as both all the Antients and Moderns uſe it: 
produce this becauſe tis really his meaning, not becauſe 
want other Mftimonies, for Plato hath ſtore of learned 
and ſufficjent Men to joyn with him: For not to mention 
Eupolus, Who in his Play, called the Flatterers, ſays, 


= Protagoras bids us arink 4 Iuſty Bowl, "3 


5 
* 


That 


. 7 
A x 


ceives no parts of the food, but the 
ther with the dry parts, receive ſome 
Liquids: Aud tliis is probadle, for the Ep:glertss lies over 
the Wind- pipe, as a Fence ane Straiaer, that the drink 
might get in by little and little, leſt deſcending in a large 
full ſtream, it ſtop the Breath and endanger Life: And 
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That when the Dog appears our Lungs may be ſtill be 
moiſt, or Elegant Erarothenes, who ſays, 2 


And having drenc hi his Lungs with pureſt Mine: 
But Euripides ſomewhere expreſly,faying, - 


| The Wine paſs'd thro the hollows of the Lungs. 


 Shews that he ſaw better and clearer than Eraſiſtratus. 
For he ſaw that the Lungs have Cavities and Pores, 
through which the Liquids paſs : For the Breath in ex- 
piration. hath no need of Pores, but that the Liquids, 
and thoſe things which paſs with them, might go 
through; *tis made like a Strainer and full of Pores : 
Beſides Sir, as to the influence of Gruel which you pro- 


poſed: The Lungs can diſcharge themſelves of the 


thicker parts, together with the thin, as well as the Sto- 


mach: For dur Stomach is not as ſome fancy, ſmooth 


and ſippery, but full of aſperities, in which *tis pro- 
bable that the thin and ſmall particles are lodged, and 


ſo not taken quite down: But neither this nor the other 
can we poſlitively affirm ; tor the curious contrivance of 
Nature in her operations, is too hard to be explained: 


nor can we be particularly exact upon thoſe Inſtruments 
{1 mean the Spirit and the Heat) which ſhe makes uſe 


of in her works : But beſides thoſe we have mentioned 


to confirm Plato's opinion, let us produce Ph:l5tion of Lo- 


cris, a very ancient and very famous Phyſician, and Hip- 


pacrates too; For they thought of no other paſſage but 
that which Plate mentions : D:ox:ppus knew very well 


that precious talk of Epiglottis, but ſays, that when we 


feed the moiſt parts are about that ſeparated from the 


dry, and the firſt are carried dowa the Wind-pipe,the 


other down the Wezand : And that the Wind-pipere- 


therefore Birds have no Epiglottis, becauſe they do not 
ap or lap when they drink, but take upa little in their 
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Beak, and let it run gently down their Wine-pipe : 
Theſe Teſtimonies I think are enough; and reaſon 


confirms Plato's opinion by arguments drawn firſt from 
ſenſe : For wheathe Wind-pipe is wounded, no drink 


will go down but as if the Pipe was broken it runs out, 
though the Wezand be whole and unhurt: And all 
know, that in the Inflamation of the Lungs, the Patient 
is troubl'd with extream thirſt, the Heat or Dryneſs, or 
ſome other cauſe, together with the inflamation, mak- 
ing the Appetite inteuſe: But a ſtronger evidence than 
all theſe follows : Thoſe Creatures that have none or 
very ſmall Lungs, neither want nor deſire drink, be- 


_ cauſe to ſome parts there belongs a natural appetite to 
drink, and thoſe that want thoſe parts have no need to 


drink, nor any appetite to be ſupplied by it : But more 
the Bladder would ſeem unneceſſary, for if the Wezand 


receives both Meat and Drink, and conveys it to the 

Belly, the ſuperfluous parts of the Liquids would not 

want a 9 0 paſſage, one common one would ſuffice 
0 


254 Canalfor both that were convey'd to the ſame Veſ- 


ſel by the ſame paſſage. But now the Bladder is diſtinct 


from the Guts, becauſe the Drink goes from the Lungs, 


and the Meat from the Stomach ; they being ſeparated 
as we take them down: And this is the reaſon, that 
in our Water nothing can be found, that either in ſmell 


or colour, reſembles dry Food: But it the drink was 
mixt with the dry meat in the Belly, it muſt be impreg- 


nant with its qualities, and not come forth ſo fimple and 
untinged : Beſides a Stone is never found in the Stomach 


though tis likely that the moiſture ſhould be coagulated 
there as well as in the Bladder, if all the Liquor be 


conveyed through the Wezand into the Belly. But tis 


probable that the Wezand robs the Wind-pipe of a 


_ fufficient quantity of Liquor as it is going down, and 


uſeth it to ſoften and concoct the Meat: And therefore 
its Excrement 1s never purely Liquid; and the Lungs 
diſpoſing of the moiſture, as of the Breath to all the 
parts that want it, depoſits the ſuperfluous portion in 


dhe Bladder. And I am ſure that this is a much more 
Probable opinion than the other: But Which 15 the 
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ken ſned Salt Tears; and Boars ſweet: But if you have 
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Truth cannot perhaps be diſcovered, and therefore tis 
not nt ſo peremptorily to find fault with the moſt accute 
3nd moſt fam'd Philoſopher, eſpecially when the mat- 
ter is ſo obſcure, / and for which the Platoniſts can pro- 
duce fuck conſiderable Reaſons. 47 


Qu E S T. II. What humour d Man is he that Plato calls 
z:car 600, and why do thoſe Seeds that fall on the Bulls 

Hor become amy pore. | Eats 
CT E had always ſome difficulty ſtarted about xi- 
£25 80aG and d , not what humour thoſe 


— IA 


words ſignified, (for it is certain that ſome thinking that 
| thoſe Seeds which fall on the Bull-horns bear fruit which 
is very hard, did by a Metaphor call a Stiff untractable 
fellow xte and dr4egueors) but what was the cauſe 


that Seeds falling on the Bulls horns, ſhall bear hard 
fruit: 1 had often deſired my Friends to ſearch no far. 


ther, and in this Theephraſtus will bear me out, for in his 


Collections of thoſe many particulars, whoſe cauſes we 
cannot diſcover (fuch as the Hen's turning round with a 


Straw in her Mouth after ſhe had Laid, the Deer's bu- 
rying of his caſt Horns, and Goats ſtopping the whole 
- herd by holding a branch of Sea-holly in his mouth) a- 


mongſt the reſt, reckoned this is a thing of which we are 
certain, but whoſe Cauſe tis very difficult to find: But 


once at Supper at Delphos, ſome of my Companions,as if 
we were not only better Counſellors, when our Bellies 


are full (as one hath it) but Wine would make us brisker 
in our Enquiries, and bolder in our reſolutions, deſired 


me to ſpeak ſomewhat to that Problem: I refus'd, tho? 1 
had ſome excellent Men on my ſide ; namely, Euthyde- 
m My Fellow-Prieſt,and Patrocles my Son in-Law,who 


brought ſeveral the like inſtances, which they had ga- 


thered both from Husbandry and Hunting: viz. That 
thoſe Officers that are appointed to watch the coming of 
the Hail, avert the ſtorm by offering a Moles blood, or 
the Flowers of a Woman: That a wild Fig being bound 
to à Garden Fig-tree, keeps the Fruit from falling, and 


romotes their ripening : That Deer whea they are ta- 
a 


r 
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a mind to ſuch queſtions, Euthydemus will preſently deſite +. 
u to give an account of Smallach and Cummin, one of 
the which if trodden down, as it Springs, will grow the 
better, and the other Men Curſe and Blaſpheme it whilſt 
they ſow: This laſt Florus thinking to be an idle Foolery, 
but that we ſhould not forbear to ſearch into the Cauſes 
of the other things, as if they were incomprehenſible ; 
I have found ſaid I your deſign to draw me on to this 
Diſcourſe, that you your ſelf may afterward give us a 
Solution of the other propoſed difficulties — 
In my opinion *tisCold that cauſes this 7 &74equey, that 
hardneſs ia Corn and Pulſe, by contracting and conſtipa- 
ting their parts till the ſubſtance becomes cloſe and ex- 
treamly rigid: Heat is a diſſolving and ſoftning Quali- 
ty; and therefore thoſe that cite this out of Homer, 


Neither the Tear nor Fields will bear. 


Do not juſtly reprehend him. For Fields that are warm 


by Nature, the Air being likewiſe temperate bear more 
mellow fruit than others; and therefore thoſe Seeds that 
fall immediately on the Earth out of the Sowers hand; 
and are covered preſently, and cheriſht by beingcovered, 


partake more of the moiſture and heat that is in the 


Earth; but thoſe that ſtrike againſt the Oxens Horns do 
not enjoy the beſt (as Heſiod ſpeaks) poſition, but ſeem 
to be ſcattered rather than ſown: And therefore the Cold 


either deſtroys them quite, or elſe lighting upon them as 
they lie naked, condenſeth their moiſture, and makes 


them hard and ſticky. Thus Stones that lie under round 


and Plant- animals have ſofter Parts than thoſe that are 


above, and therefore Stone-cutters bury the Stones they 

would work, as it they deſign'd to have them prepard 
and ſoftned by the Heat:But thoſe that lie above Ground 
re by the Cold made hard, rigid, and very hurtful to 
the Tools: And Corn if it lies long upon the Floor, the 
Grains become much harder than that which is preſently 


carried away, and ſometimes a cold Wind blowing whilſt 


they winnow, ſpoils the Corn, as it hath happened at Phi- 
lippi in Macedonia, and the Chaff ſecures the Grains, 
hilſt on the Floor: For is it any wonder tÞ at as Hus- 


0 


vi; 
if 
1 
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> *bandmen aſfirm, one ridg will bear ſoft and fruitfy l, and 


the very next to it hard and unfruitful Corn ; or, which 


ts ſtranger, that in the ſame Bean- Cod, ſome Beans are of 


this ſort, ſome of the other, as more or leſs wind and 
moiſture falls upon this or that. | 


——— 


QUE . i. Why the dal of W ine, the Top of Oil, 


e and the Bottom of Honey is beſt. 
II Y Father-in-Law Alexion, laught at-Heſiod, for 
adviſing us to drink freely, when the Barret is 


newly broacht, or almoſt out; but moderately, when 
tis ahont the middle, ſince there is the beſt Wine: For, 


who, faid he, doth not know, that the middle of Wine, 


the top of Oy), and the bottom of Honey is beſt? Yet 
He bids us ſpare the middle, and ſtay till worſe Wine 
runs, when the Barrel is almoſt out. This ſaid, the Com- 


pany minded Hefiod no more, but began to enquire into 


the cauſe of this difference: we were not at all puzled a- 
dont the Honey, every Body almoſt knowing, that that 
which is lighteſt is ſo becauſe *tis rare, and the heavieſt 


parts are*denfe and compact, and by reaſon of their 
weight ſubſide the others: So if you turn below theVel- 


Fe), each ina little time will recover its proper place, the 
heavier ſubſiding, and the lighter riſing above the reſt: 
And as for theWine,probadle ſolutions preſently appear- 


ed; for its ſtrength conliſting in heat, *tis reaſonable that 
it ſhould be contained chiefly in the middle, and there 


beſt preſerved,for the lower parts, theLees ſpoil, and the 

vp per are impaired by the neighbouring Air, for that the 
Air will impair Wine no Man doubts, and therefore we 
uſually bury or cover our Barrels, that as little Air as can 
be might come near them; and beſides, which is an evi- 
dent fign, a Barrel when full is not ſpoil'd fo ſoon, as 
vrhen tis half empty; becauſe a great deal of air getting 


the empty ſpace, troubles and diſturbs the Liquor: Now 


the Wine that is in the midſt is preſerv'd and defended 
by its ſelf, not admitting much of the external Air, which 
3s apt to injure and corrupt it ;But theOyl was worſt be- 


cauſe it was foul and troubled with the Lees and that the 
op was not really better than the reſt, but only ſeem'd 0 
becaule 


2 x att a 0 on <4 ws tc moms 4 


becauſe it was fartheſt removed from thoſe corrupting 


Particles. Others thought the thickneſs of the Liquor to 
be the Reaſon, which thickneſs keeps it from mixing 
with other humids, unleſs blended together, and ſhaken 
violently ; and therefore it will not mix with Air. but 
keeps it of by its ſinoothneſs, and cloſe contexture, ſo that 


it hath no power to corrupt it: But Ariſtoeie ſeems to 
be againſt this Opinion, who hath obſerved that Oy! 
grows {weeter by being kept in Veſſels not exactly filld, 


and afterwards afcribes this melioration to the Air, for 
more Air, and therefore more powerful to produce the 
effect, flows into a Veſſel not well fill'd; What then 


(ſaid I) the ſame Quality in the Air may ſpoil Wine, and 


better Oyl; long keeping improves Wine, but ſpoils 
Oyl ; now the Air keeps Oyl from growing cold, 


for that which is cool'd continues freſh and new, but that 


which is kept cloſe up, having no way to exhale its cor- 


rupting parts preſently decays, and grows old: Ther- a 
fore*tis probable that the Air coming upon theSuperfici- 
es of the Oyl keepeth it freſn and new. And this is the 


Reaſon that the top of Wine is worſt, and of Oyl beſt; 
becauſe Age betters the one, and ſpoils the other. 


quEs T. IV. What was the reaſon of that Cuſtom of 


the ancient Romans to remove the Table before all the 


Meat was eaten, and not to put out the Lamp 


DE Leu an old Love would not let the Table be quite 
empty when 'twas removed, but always left ſome 


Meat upon it, declaring likewiſe that his Father and 


Grand-father were not only curious in this matter, but 
would never ſuffer the Lamp aſter Supper to be put out 
that they might looſe no Oyl. Exſtrophus the Atheniau be- 
ing preſent ſaid, what could they get by that, unleſs they 
knew the cunning trick of our Pelycharmus, who after 


long liberation how to find out a way to prevent theSer- 


vants ſtealing of theOyl.at laſt with a great deal of diffi- 


culty happened upon this: Aſſoon as you have put out the 


Lamp,fill itup,and the next morning look carefully whe- 
ther it remains full: Then Eorys with a ſmile reply'd, 


well, ſince we are agreed about that, let ys inquire for 
what 
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QUEST. lil. 1 the middle of Wine, the 
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is ſtranger, that in the ſame Bean- Cod, ſome Beans are of 
this ſort, ſome ot the other, as more or leſs wind and 
moiſture falls upon this or that. 


— —— — — — 
op of Oil, 

. and the Bottom of Honey is be 
A Y Father-in-Law Alexion, laught at Heſiod, for 
adviting us to drink freely, when the Barrel is 
newly broacht, or almoſt out; but moderately, when 
tis ahont the middle, ſince there is the beſt Wine: For, 


who, faid he, doth not know, that the middle of Wine, 
the top of Oy), and the bottom of Honey is beſt? Vet 
He bids us ſpare the middle, and ſtay till worſe Wine 
runs, when the Barrel is almoſt out. This ſaid, the Com- 
pany minded Heſiod no more, but began to enquire into 


the cauſe of this difference: we were not at all puzled a- 
bout the Honey, every Body almoſt knowing, that that 


which is lighteſt is ſo becauſe *tis rare, and the heavieſt 


parts are*denſe and compact, and by reaſon of their 


weight ſubſide the others : So if you turn below theVel- 
ſel, each ina little time will recover its proper place, the 
heavier ſubſiding, and the lighter riſing above the reſt: 


And as for the W ine, probable ſolutions preſently appear- 


ed; for its ſtrength conſiſting in heat, *tis reaſonable that 
it ſhould be contained chiefly in the middle, and there 
beſt preſerved, for the lower parts, the“. ees ſpoil, and the 
vp per are impaired by the neighbouring Air, for that the 
Air will impair Wine no Man doubts, and therefore we 
uſually bury or cover our Barrels, that as little Air as can 
de might come near them; and beſides, which is an exi- 


dent gn, a Barrel when full is not ſpoil'd fo ſoon, as 


vrhen tis half empty; becauſe a great deal of air getting 
the empty ſpꝛce, troubles and diſturbs the Liquor: Now 


the Wine that is in the midſt is preſerv'd and defended 


by its ſelf. not admitting much of the external Air, which 


is apt to injure and corrupt it; But theOyl was worſt be- 


cauſe it was fon} and troubled with theLees and that the 


zop was not really better than the reſt, but only ſeem'd ſo, 
becauſe 


| Vol. It; 
bandmen aſſirm, one ridg will bear ſoft and fruitful, and 
the very next to it hard and unfruitful Corn; or, which 
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becauſe it was fartheſt removed from thoſe corrupting 
Particles. Others thought the thickneſs of the Liquor to 
be the Reaſon, which thickneſs keeps it from mixing 
with other humids, unleſs blended together, and ſhaken 
violently ; and therefore it will not mix with Air, but 
keeps it of by its ſinoothneſs, and cloſe contexture, ſo that 
it hath no power to corrupt it: But Ariſtoele ſeems to 
be againſt this Opinion, who hath obſerved that Oy! 
grows ſweeter by being kept inVeſſels not exactly filPd, 
and afterwards afcribes this melioration to the Air, for 
more Air, and therefore more powerful to prodycc. the 
effect, flows into a Veſſel not well fill'd; What tben 
(ſaid I) the ſame Quality in the Air may ſpoil Wine, and 
better Oyl ; long keeping improves Wine, but ſpoils 
Oyl ; now the Air keeps Oyl from growing cold, 
for that which is cool'd continues freſh and new, but that 
which is kept cloſe up, having no way to exhale its cor- 


rupting parts preſently decays,and grows old: Ther- * 


fore tis probable that the Air coming upon theSuperfici- 
es of the Oyl keepeth it freſn and new. And this is the 
Reaſon that the top of Wine is worſt, and of Oyl beſt; 
becauſe Age betters the one, and ſpoils the other. 


| QUEST. | IV. What wasthe reaſon of that Cuſtom of 


the ancient Romans to remove the Table before all the 
Meat wat eaten, and not to put out the Lamp 
Lorus an old Love would not let the Table be quite 
empty when 'twas removed, but always left ſome 
Meat upon it, declaring likewiſe that his Father and 
Grand- father were not only curious in this matter, but 
would never ſuffer the Lamp aſter Supper to be put out 
that they might looſe no Oyl. Euſtrophus the Atheniau be- 
ing preſent ſaid, what could they get by that, unleſs they 
knew the cunning trick of our Pelycharmus, who after 
long liberation how to find out a way to prevent theSer- 
vants ſtealing of the Oyl, at laſt with a great deal of diffi- 
culty happened upon this: Aſſoon as you have put out the 
Lamp, fill it up, and the next morning look carefully whe- 
ther it remains full: Then EForus with a ſmile reply'd, 
well, ſince we are agreed about that, let us inquire _ 
nat 
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what reaſon the Aticients were ſo careful about thiir 
Tables and their Lamps: Firſt, about the Lamps: And 


his Son-in-Law Cuſefinus was of opinion that the Andi. 
ents abominated all extinction of fire becauſe of the re- 


lation that it had to the Sacred and Eternal Flame: Fire, 
like Man, way be deſtroy'd two ways, either when 'tis vi. 


olently quencht, vr when it naturally decays. The Sz. 
cred Fire was ſecuiꝰd againſt both ways, being always 
watch'd, and continually ſupply'd ; but the common 


Fire they permitted to go out of it ſelf, not ſorcing 


or violently extinguiſhing it, but not ſupplying it with 


nouriſhment like an uſeleſs” Beaſt, that they might not 


feed it to no purpoſe: Lucius Floruss Son ſubjoyn'd, That 
all the reſt of the Diſcourſe was very good, but that they 


did not reverence and take care of this holy Fire, becauſe 


they thought it better, or more venerable than other 


' Fire ; but. as amongſt the Eppprians ſome worſhip the 
whole Species of Dogs, Wolves or Crocodiles, yet kept but 
one Wolf, Dog, or Crocodile; (for all could not be kept 
ſo their particular care which the Ancients took of the 
Sacred Fire was only a {gn of the reſpect they had for 


all Fires : For nothing bears ſuch a reſemblance to an 


Animal as Fire ; tis mov'd and nouriſh'd by it ſelf, and 
by its brightueſs, like the Soul, diſcovers and makes 
every thing apparent: But in its quenching it. princi- 
pally ſhows ſome Power that ſeems to proceed from our 
vital principle: For it makes a noiſe, and reſiſts like an 


Animal dying, or violently ſlaughter'd: And can you 


(looking upon me) offer any better reaſon ? I can find 


fault reply'd I) with no part of the Diſcourſe, yet | 


would ſubjoyn, that thisCuitom is anlnſtruction for kind- 


neſs and good Will: for tis not lawful for any one that 


had eaten ſufficiently to deſtroy the remainder of the 


Food; nor for him that hath ſupply'd his neceſſities from 
"the Fountain, to ſtop it up, nor for him that hath made 


uſe of any marks either by Sea or Land, to ruin or deface 
them; but every one ought to leave thoſe things that 


3nay be uſe ful to thoſe perſons that afterwards may have 
need of them: Theretore 'tis not fit, out of a Saving co- 
vetous humour, to put out a Lamp as ſoon as we need it 

not; 
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not; but we ought to preſerve and let it burn for the 


uſe of thoſe that perhaps want its light: Thus *twould 


be very generous to lend ourFars andEyes, nay, if poſſi- 
ble, our reaſon and underitanding to others, whilſt we 
are idle or aſleep. Beſides, conſider whether to ſtir up 
men to gratitude theſe minute obſervances were practi- 


ſed ; theAncients did not act abſurdly when they highly 


reverenced an Oak: The Athenians call'd one Fig-treeSa- 
cred,and forbad any one to cut down anOlive ; for ſuch 
obſervancesdo not (as ſome fancy) make men prone to 
Syperſtition, but perſwade us to be communicative and 
grateful to one another, by being accuſtomed to pay this 
reſpec to theſe ſenſeleſs and inanimate Creatures: U pon 


the ame reaſon Hcſiod methinks adviſeth well, who would 
not have any Meat or Broth ſet on the Table out of thoſe 


Pots out of which there had been no portion offer'd, but 
order'd the firſt Fruits to be given to the Fire as a re- 


ward for the ſervice it did in preparing it: And the Ro- 


mans dealing well with the Lamps did not take away the 
Ronriſhment, they had once given, but permitted them 


to live and ſhine by it: When I had ſaid thus, Enſtro- 


Thus ſubjoyn'd, This gives us ſome light into that Query 
about the Table, for they thought that they ought to 


leave ſome portion of the Supper for the Servants and 


Waiters, for thoſe are not ſo well pleas'd with a Supper 


provided for them apart, as with the r eliques of their 
Maſters Table; and upon the account, They ſay the Per ſian 
King did not only ſend Portions from his own Table to 
his Friends, Captains, and Gentlemen of his Bed-cham- 


ber, hut had always what was provided for his Servants 
and bisDogs ſerv'd up to his own Table; that as far as 
poſſible all thoſe Creatures whoſe Service was uſeful, 


might leem to be hisGueſts andCampantons:For by ſuch 


feeding in common and participation, the wildeſt of 
eaſts might be made tame and gentle: Then 1 with a 
mile, faid, But Sir, that Fiſh there that according to 
dhe Proverb is laid up, why do not we bring out into 
play together with Pythagoras his Chænix ( a meaſure ) 
®hich he forbids any man to fit upon; thereby teach- 
„„ N Iii 
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ing us that we ought to leave ſomething of what we have 
before us for another time, and on the preſent day be 

mindful of the morrow: We Boetians uſe to have that 
ſaying frequent in our Mouths, Leave ſomething for the 
Medes; ever ſince the Medes over -ran and ſpoil'd Phoci: 
and the Marches of Boætia, but ſtill, and upon all occa- 
ſions, we ought to have that ready, Leave ſomething 
for the Gueſts that may come: And therefore I muſt 
needs find fault with that always empty and ſtarving Ta- 
ble of Achilles, for when Ajax and UViyſſes came Ambaſſa- 
dors to him, he had nothing ready, but was forced out 
of hand to dreſs a freſh Supper: And when he would 
entertain Priam, He again beſtirs himſelf, kills a white 
Ewe, joynts and dreſſes it, and in that work ſpent a | 
great part of the Night: But Eumeus (a wiſe Scholar of 
a wiſe Maſter) had no trouble upon him when T alema- | 
_ chxs came home, but prefently deſired him to fit down 
and feaſted him, ſetting before him Diſhes of boyl'd 
J v OO UELSTIN 19591 


Taye cleanly reliques of the laſt Night s Feaſts. 
But if this ſeems triflng, and a ſmall matter, I am ſure 
tis no {mall matter to command, and reſtrain appetite, 
while there are dainties before you to ſatisfie and pleaſe 
 1t:For thoſe that are us'd to abſtain from what is preſent, 
are not ſo eager for abſent things as others are: Lucius 
'ſubjoyning ſaid, that he had heard his Grandmother ſay, 
That the Table was Sacred, and nothing that is Sacred 
ought to be empty: Befides, continued he, in my opini- 
on, the Table hath ſome reſemblance of the Earth, for 
beſides nouriſhing us it is round and ſtable, and is fitly 
_ called by fome Sa. Therefore as we deſire that the 
Earth ſhould always have and bear ſomething that is uſe- 
ful for us, ſo we think that we ſhould not let the Ta- 
ble be altogether empty, and void of all Provi- 
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QUEST. V. That we ought carefully to preſerve our 
ſelves from pleaſures ariſing from bad Muſic : And how it 


may be done. 


XI the Pythian Games Calliſtratus, Procurator of the 
Amphictyones, forbad a Piper, his Citizen and 
Friend, who did not give in his name in due time, to ap- 
pear in the Solemnity according to the Law: But after - 
ward entertaining us, he brought him into the room with 
the Chorus, finely dreſt in his Robes; and with Chap- 
lets on his head, as if he was to contend for the Prize: 
And at firſt indeed he play'd a very fine tune, but af- 
terwards having tickled;and ſounded the humour of the 
whole Company, and found that molt were incliu'd to 
pleaſure, and would ſuffer him to play what eſfeminate 
and laſcivious Tunes he pleas'd, throwing aſide all mo- 
deſty, he ſhew'd that Muſic was more intoxicating than 
Wine, to thoſe that wantonly and unskilfully uſe. it: 
For they were not content to {it ſtill, and applaud and 
clap,but many at laſt leapd from their Seats, danc'd laſ- 
civiouſly, and made ſuch gentle ſteps as became ſuch 
effeminate and mollifying Tunes: But after they had 
done, and the Company as it were recover'd of it's 
madneſs, began to come to it ſelt as ain: Lamprias would 
have ſpoken to, and ſeverely chid the young men, but 
fear ing he would be too harſh, and give offence; Calli- 
ſtratus gave him a hint, and drew Hm on by this diſ- 
courſe : For my part I abſolve all Lovers of ſnows and 
Muſic from intemperance, yet I cannot altogether agree 
with Ariſtoxenus, who ſays that thoſe Pleaſures alone de- 
ſerve the approbation K,; ( fine ]) For we call vi- 
ands and Oyntments Rau fine, and we fay we have 
Karr finely din'd, when we have been well and ſplen- 
didly entertain'd: Nor in.my opinion doth Ariſtotle free 
thoſe complacencies we take in Shows and Songs upon 
good Reaſon, ſaying thoſe belong peculiarly to Man, 
and that of other Pleaſures Beaſts have a ſhare : For I 
am certain that a great many irrational Creatures are de- 
5 TJ. lisbted with Muſic: As Deer with Pipes, and to Mare; 
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whilſt they are Horſing they play a Tune call'd jr. 
doe: And Pindar ſays that his Songs make him move, 


J 


 Asbrisk as Dolphins, whom a charming Tune 
Hath raisd from th' bottom of the quiet Flood. 
For when they dance they lift up their heads above 
water, being much pleas'd and delighted with the 


ſight, and in imitation of Dancers, they twiſt their back 
this way and that way; therefore I ſee nothing pecu- 


har in thoſe pleaſures that they ſhould be accounted 
proper to the mind, and all gthers to belong to the bo- 


5 dy, ſo far as to end there. But Muſic, Rhime, Dan- 
cing, Song, paſſing through the Senſe, fix a pleaſure and 


titillat ion in the ſportive part of the Soul, and therefore 


none of theſe pleaſures is injoy'd in ſecret, nor want 


Darkneſs and Walls about them according to the Wo- 
mens Phraſe; but Cirques and Theaters are built for 
them ; and to frequent ſhows and Muſic meetings with 
Company is both more delightful, and more gentile, be- 


cauſe we take a great many Witneſſes not of looſe and 
intemperate, but pleaſant and gentile paſſing away our 


time: Upon this diſcourſe of Calliſtratus, my Father 
Lamprias ſeeing the Muſitians grow bolder, faid ; that is 
not the reaſon Sir, and in my Opinion the Antients were 
much out when they nam'd Bacchus the Son of forget- 


fulneſs, they ought to have call'd him his Father; for it 
| ſeems he hath made you forget that of thoſe faults 
which are committed about Pleaſures, ſome proceed from 


a looſe intemperate inclination, and others from heedleſ. 


neſs or ignorance: Where the ill effect is very plain, there, 


intemperate inclination captivates Reaſon, and forces 


men to Sin: But where the juſt reward of intemperance 
is not directly and preſently inflicted, their ignorance of 
the danger, and heedleſneſs, makes men eaſily wrought 


on and ſecure: Therefote thoſe that are vitious either in 
Eating, Drinking or Venery which Diſeaſes, waſting 
of Eſtates, and evil Reports uſually attend, we call 


Au garde, intemperate: For inſtance that Theodectes who 


having ſore eyes when his Miſtreſs came to ſee him, 
ſaid, 4 1 
| | 4t 
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All bail delighiſal Light. N 
Or Ana xarchus the Abderite, 


A wretch who knew what miſchief wait on Sin, 
And yet his Nature fort himback again; 
Once almoſt free, he ſank again to Vice, 

That terror and diſturber of the Wiſe : 


Now thoſe that take all care poſlible to ſecure themſelves. 
| from all thoſe Pleaſures, that aſſault them, either at the 
Smelling, Touch or Taſte, are often ſurpriz d by 
thoſe that make their treacherous approaches either at 
the Eye or Ear: But ſuch though as much led away as 
the others, we do not in like manner call 2'zoAzrois £ 
£xexl6is looſe and intemperate; for they are debaucht 
through ignorance and want of experience ; for they 
imagin they are far from being ſlaves to Pleaſures if the- 
can ſtay all day ia the Theater without Meat or Drink - 
as if a Pot forſooth ſhould be mighty proud that a Man 
cannot take it up by the bottom or the Belly and carry 
it away, though he can eaſily do it by the Ears, and 
therefore Ageſilaus ſaid *twas all one whether a Man were 
a Cinordus before or behind. We ought principally to 
dread thoſeſoftningdelightsthat pleaſeand ticklethrough 
the Eyes and Ears, and not think that City not taken 
which hath all it's other Gates ſecur'd by Bars, Port- 
Cullices and Chains, if the Enemies ate already entred 
through one, and have taken poſſeſſion : Or fancy our 
ſelves vincible againſt the aſſaults of Pleaſure, becauſe | 
Stews will not provoke us when the Muſic Meeting or 
Theatre prevails: For we in one caſe as much as the 
other reſign up our Souls to the impetuouſneſs of Plea- 
ſures, which pouring in thoſe potions of Songs, Caden- 
cies and Tunes, more'powerful and betwitching than 
the beſt mixtures of the skilful Cook or Perfumer, con- 
quer and corrupt us, and in the mean time by our own | 
confeſſion, as *twere, the fault is chiefly ours : Now as 
Pindar ſaith, nothing that the Earth and Sea hath provi- 
ded for our Tables can be juſtly blam'd, but neither our 
Meat or Broth, nor this excellent Wine which we drink, 
hath rais'd ſuch a noiſfie tumultuous Pleaſure, as thoſe 
"2 Aa 3 ö Songs 
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Songs and Tunes did, which no: only fll'd the houſe 
with claping and ſhouting z but perhaps the whole 
Town: Therefore we ought principally to ſecure our 
ſelves againſt ſuch delights, becauſe they are more poy- 
erful than others, as not being terminated in the Bod: 
like thoſe which allure the 7] ovch, Taſte or Smelling 
but affecting the very intellectual and judging Faculties 
Beſides from moſt other delights, thopgh Reaſon doth 
not free us, yet other Paſſions very commonly divert 
us: Sparing niggardlineſs will keep aGlutton from dain- 
ty Fiſh, and covetonſueſs will confine a Lecher from a 
_ coſtly Whore : As in one of the Aſenanders Plays,where 
every one of the Com pany was to be intic'd by the 


Bawd who brought out a ſurpriſing W hore 3 but each 
af them though all bova Companions, 


Sat ſulleniy, and fed upon his Cates. 


For to pay intereſt for Money is a ſevere puniſhment 
that follows intemperance, and to open our Purſes is no 
eaſie matter. But theſe pleaſures that are call'd Gentile, 
and Sollicite the Fars or Eyes of thoſe that are frantic 
after Shows and Muſic, may be had without any charge 
at all, ia every place almoſt, and. upon every occaſion, | 
they may be enjoy'd, at the Prizes, ta the Theater, or 
Entertainments at other coſt : And therefore thoſe that 
| have not their reaſon to aſſiſt and guide them, may be 
eaſily ſpoiled : Silence following upon this, what Ap- 
plication ſaid I ſhall reaſon make, or how ſhall it aſſiſt? 
For I do not think it will apply thoſe Kar- covers of Je. 
mocrates, or force us to riſe from the Table as ſoon as 
we hear a Harp ſtruck, or a Pipe blown: No indeed, 
replied Lemprias, but as ſoon as we meet with the fore- 
laid intoxications, we ought to make our application 
tothe Muſes, and fiy to the Helicon of the Antients: 
To him that loves a coſtly Strumpet, we cannot bring 
a Panthea or Penelope for cure, but one that delights in 
oY imics aud Buffoons, looſe Odes or debauch'd Songs, 
we can bring to Euripides, Pindar and Menander, that he 
might waſh (as Plato phraſeth it) his Salt hearing with 
freſh realon ; AS the Exorciſts command the poſſeſt 0 
rea 
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read over, and prouounce to them Epheſian Letters, ſo 
we in thoſe Poſſeſſions, ranking Madneſs, when + 


We toſt our Hands with noiſe, and madly ſliont, 
Remembring thoſe venerable and ſacred Writings, and 
comparing with them thoſe Odes, Poems and vain emp- 
ty Compoſitions, ſnall not be altogether cheated by them, 


or permit our ſelves to be carried away ſidelong, as by 
a ſmooth and undiſturbed Stream. 25 


QUESL: 8 Concerning thoſe Gueſts that are calPd 
ſhadows, and whether being invited by ſome to go to anos 
thers Houſe, they ought to go, and when, and to whom ? 

\ Omer makes Menelaus come uninvited to his Bro- 
ther Agamennon's Treat, when he Feaſted the 


Commanders: 


For well he knew great cares his Brother vext. 
He did not take Notice of the plain and evident 
Omiſſion of his Brother or ſnew'd his Reſentments, by 
not coming as ſome ſurly teſty Perſons uſually do upon 
ſuch overſights of their beſt Friends; who had rather 
be overlookt than particularly invited that they might 
have ſome colour & their pettiſh anger: But about the 
introduc'd Gueſts (which we call ſhadows) who are not 
invited by the Entertainer, but by ſome others of the 
Gueſts,a queſtion wasftarted, from whom that cuſtom | 
began; Some thought from Socrates, who perſwaded 
Ariſtodemus, who was not invited, to go along with him 
to Azatho's, where there happened a pretty jeſt : For 
Socrates, ſtaying ſomewhat behind, Ariſtodemus went in 


ſirſt, and this was requiſite, for the Sun ſhining on their 


Backs, the ſhadow ought to go before the Body : After- 
wards it was thought neceſſary at all entertaiaments, 
eſpecially of great Men, when the Inviter did not know 

their Favorites and Acquaintance, to dere to the Invi- 
ted to bring his Company, appointing ſuch a ſet num- 


ber, leſt they ſhould be put to the ſame ſhifts which he 


was put to, who invited King Philip to his Country 
Ho.te; He came with numerous attendance, but the 
TTT Proviſion 
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Proviſion was not equal to the Company. Therefore 
ſeeing his Entertainer much caſt down, he ſent ſome 
about to tall his Friends privately, that they ſhould keep 
one Corner of their Bellies for the Cheeſecakes that were 
to came: And they expecting them, fed ſparingly on 
the meat that was ſet before them, ſo that the proviſion 
ſeem'd ſufficient for them all: When I had talkt thus 
Waggiſhly to the Company, Horus had a mind to talk 
gravely cohcerning theſe ſhadows, and have it diſcuſt, 
whether it was fit for thoſe that were ſo invited to go 
or no: His Son jn Law Cæſerinus was poſitively againſt 
ite We ſhould, ſays he, follow Heſiod s advice, 
HRuꝛvite a Friend to Feaſt: 
Or at leaſt we ſhould have our acquaintance and famili- 
ars to participate of our entertainments, mirth and diſ- 
_ courſe aver a Glaſs of Wine ; Put now, as Ferry-men 
permit their Paſſeagers to bring in what fardle they 
Greaſe fo we permit ethers to fill our entertainments 
with any per ſons, let them be good Companions or not. 
And I ſhould wonder, that any Man of breeding being 
ſo, 1. e. not at all invited, ſhould go; ſince for the 
moſt part, he muſt be unacquainted with the Entertain- 
| er, or if he was acquainted; was not thought worthy to 
be bidden : Nay, he ſhould be mote aſhamed to go to 
uch an one, it heconfiders that be will look like an up- 
braiding of his unkindnefs, and yet a rude intruding in- 
to his Company agaiuſt his will. Beſides; to go before 
or after the Gueſts that invites him, muſt look unhand- 
ſomly, nor is it creditable to go and ſtand in need of 
Witneſſes to aſſure the Gueſts, that he doth not come 
as a principally invited Per ſon, but ſuch an one's ſhailow. 
Beſide, to attend others bathing or annointing, to ob- 
ſerve his hour, whether he goes early or late, is Servile 
_ and Gnathonical (if there ever was ſuch an excellent 
Fellow as Ghatho to feed at another Mans Table) be- 
Ades, it there is no more proper time and place to ſay, 


Spe a Tongie, if thou wile arter jovial inge, 
Than 


gan 
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Than at a Feaſt, and freedom and raillery is mixt with 
every thing that is either done or ſaid over a Glaſs of 
Wine. How ſhonld he behave himſelf, who is not a true 
principally invited Gueſt, but as it were a Baſtard and 
ſuppoſititious Intruder?For whether he is free or not, he 
lies open to the exception of the Company : Beſides,the 
very meanneſs and vileneſs of the name, is no ſmall 
evil to thoſe who do not reſent it, but can quietly en- 
dure to be called ggnd anſwer to the name of ſhadows : 
For by enduring fu uch baſe Names, Men are inſenſibly 
cuſtomed and drawn on to baſe Actions: Therefore 


when I make an Invitation (for *tis hard to break the 


cuſtom of a place) I give my Gueſts leave to bring 
ſhadows ; but when I my ſelf am invited as a ſhadow, 
| aſſure you J refuſe to go: A ſhort ſilence followed 
this diſcourſe ; then Florus began thus, This laſt thing 
you mentioned. Sir, is a greater difficulty than the other, 


for *tis neceſſary when we invite our Friends to give 


them liberty to chuſe their own ſhadows, as was before 
hinted ; for to entertain them without their Friends, is 


not very obliging, nor is it very eaſie to know whom 


the Perſon we invite would be moſt pleaſed with. Then 
{aid I to him, Conſider therefore whether thoſe that give 
their Friends this Licenſe to invite, do not at the ame 
time give the invited Licenſe to accept the invitation, 
and come to the Entertainment. For it isnot fit, either 
to give Licenſe, or deſire another to do that which is 
not decent to be done zor to conſeat,urge and perſuade 
that which ought to be perſuaded : When we enter- 
tain a great Man or Stranger,there we cannot invite or 
chuſe his Company, but muſt receive thoſe that come 
along with him ; but whea we Feaſt a Friend, "cw be 
more acceptable if we our ſelves invite all, as ; knowing 
his Acquaintance and Familiars ; for it tickles him ex- 
treamly, to ſee that others take notice that he hath 
chiefly a reſpe& for ſuch and ſuch, loves their Company 
moſt, and is well pleaſed when they are honoured and 
invited as well as he, yet ſometimes we muſt deal with 
our Friend, as Petitioners do when they make Addreſſes 
to a God, they offer vows to al that belong to the ſame 


Aa : 
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Altar and the ſame ſhrine, though they make no parti- 
cular mention of their Names: For no Dainties, Wine 


or Ointment can encline a Man to Merriment, as much 


as a pleaſant agreeable Companion: For as *tis rude 
and ungentile to enquire and ask what ſort of Meat, 
Wine or Ointment the Perſon whom we are to enter- 


tain loves beſt : So tis never diſobliging or abſurd to 


deſire him, who hath a great many Acquaintance, to 
bring thoſe along with him whoſe Company he likes 
moſt, and in whoſe converſation he cM take the greateſt 
Pleaſure. For tis not ſo irkſam and tedious to fail in 

the ſaine Ship, to dwell in the ſame Houſe, or be a 
- Judge upon the ſame Bench, with a Perſona whom we 
do not like, as to be at the ſame Table with him; and 
the contrary is pleaſant. An Entertatament is a Com- 
munion of ſerious or merry Diſcourſe or Actions: And 
therefore to make a merry Company, we ſhould not 
pick up any at a venture, but take only ſuch as are known 
to one another and ſociable. Cooks, tis true, mix ſowre 
and ſweet Juices, rough and oily, to make their Sawces; 
but there never was an agreeable Table, or pleaſant En- 


tertainment, where the Gueſts were not all of a piece, 


and all of the fame humour: Now as the Peripatetics 
ſay, The firſt Mover in Nature moves onely, and is not 
moved, and the laſt moved is moved only, but not 


moves; and between theſe there is that which moves and 
is moved by others: So there is the fame Analogy be- 


tween thoſe three ſorts ot Perſons that make up a Com- 


pany, there is the ſimple Inviter, the ſimple Invited, the 
the Invited that invites another: We have ſpoken 3l- 


ready concerning the Inviter, aud it will not be im pro- 


per in my Opinion to deliver my Sentiments be out the 
other two. He that is invited and invites others, ſhould 
in my opinion be ſparing in the number that he brings. 
He ſhould not, as if he were to forage in an Enemies 
Country, carry all he can with him, or like thoſe who 
go to poſſeſs a new found Land, by the exceſſivxe num. 
ber ot his own Friends, incommode or exclude the 
Friends of the inviter, ſo that: the Inviter muſt be ia the 
ſame Caſe with thoſe that ſet forth Suppers to Hecate 7 
4 4 LY * 
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and thoſe called d r, of which, neither they 
nor any of their Family partake any thing but theSmoak 
and Trouble: *Tis true they only ſpeak in waggery that 


Hie that at Delphos offers Sacrifice, 
Muſt after, Meat for his own Dinner buy. 


But the ſame thing really happens to him who enter- 
tains ill-bred Friends as Strangers, who with a great 
many ſhadows as it were Harpies, tear and devour his 
Proviſion : Beſides he ſhould not take any Body along 
with him to anothers Entertainment but chiefly the En- 
tertainer's Acqualntance, as it were pleaſantly contend- 
ing with him, and preventing him in the Invitation; 
but if that cannot be effected, let him carry ſuch of his 
own Friends as the Entertainer would chuſe himſelf ; 
to a civil modeſt Man, ſome of complaiſant Humour; 


to a learned Man; ingenious perſons, to a Man that hath 


bore Office, ſome of the ſame Rank; and in ſhort, 
ſuch whoſe Acquaintance he hath formerly ſought, and 
would be now glad of; for *twill be extreamly pleaſing 
and obliging to bring ſuch into Company together ; as 
hard Drinkers to a ſober Man, Gluttons and ſumptuous 
Perſons to a temperate thrifty Entertainer ; or to a 
young, merry, boon Companion, grave, old, ſenten- 
tious Fellows, Philoſophers by their Beards, will be very 
diſobliging, and turn all the intended Mirth into an un- 
pleaſant Sowrneſs. The Entertained ſhould be as ob- 
liging to the Entertainer, as the Entertainer to the En- 
tertained, and then he will be moſt obliging, when not 
only he himielf, but all thoſe that come by his means, are 
pleaſant and agreeable. The laſt of the three which 
remains to be ſpokea of, is, He that is invited by ano- 


ther to another's Feaſt : Now he that diſdains and is 


much offended at the name ofa ſhadow, will appear to 
be afraid of a meer ſhadow : But in this matter there is 
need of a great deal of Caution, for *tis not creditable 
readily to go along with every one, and to everyBody : 
But firſt, you muſt conſider, who it is that invites; for 
it he is not a very familiar Friendy but a Rich or cont 
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Man, ſuch who, as if upon a Stage, wanted a large or 
ſplendid Retinue, or ſuch who thinks that he puts a 
great obligation upon you. and does you a great deal 
of Honour by this Invitation, you mult preſently deny: 
But if he is your Friend and particular Acquaintance, 


Jou muſt not yield upon the firſt Motion, but if there 
ſeems a neceſſity fer ſome Converſation which cannot he 


put off till another time, or if lately come from a Jour. 

ney, or deſigning to go on out of meer Good-will and 
Affection. He ſeems very deſirous of thy Company, 
and doth not deſign to carry a great many Strangers, 


but only ſome few Friends along with him; or, beſides | 


all this, if he deſigns to bring you thus invited acquain- 
ted with the principal Inviter, who is very worthy of 
your Acquaintance, then conſent and go. For in hu- 
mour' d Perſons, the more they ſeize and take hold of us 
like Thorns, we ſhould eddeavour to free our ſelves 
from them, or leap over them the more. If he thatin- 


vites is a civil and well-bred Perſon, yet doth not de- 


ſign to carry you to one of the ſame Temper, you mult 
_ refuſe, leaſt you ſhould take Poiſon in Honey; i. e. get 
: I ance of a bad Man, by an honeſt Friend: 

*Tis abſurd to go to ane you do not know, and with 
whom you never had any familiarity, unleſs, as I ſaid 


before, the perſon be an extraordinary Man, and by a a2 


civil waiting upon him at another Man's Invitation, you 


deſign to begin an acquaintance with him. And thoſe 


friends you ſhould chiefly go to as ſhadows, who would 
come to you again in the 1285 quality. To Philip the 
Jeſter, indeed, he ſeemed more ridiculous, thas came to 
a Feaſt of his owu accord, than he that was invited; but 
to well bred and civil Friends, *tis'more obliging for 
Men of the ſame Temper to come at the nick of time 
with other Friends, when uninvited and unexpected; at 
once pleaſing both to thoſe that invite, and thoſe that 
entertain; but chiefly you muſt avoid going to Rulers, 
Rich or Great Men, leaſt you incur the deſerved Cenſure 

of being impudent,fawcy,rude and unſeaſonably ambiti- 
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QUEST. VII. Whether Auſſci ans are to be admiticd 

„„ NN opt 4 4H 
XI cherona, Diogenianus the Pargamenian being pre- 
K ſent, wh had a long Diſcourſe at an Entertain- 
ment about Muſic, and we had a great deal of trouble 
to hold out againſt a great Bearded Sophiſter of the 
Stoic Sect, who quoted Plato, blaming a company that 
admitted Muſic, and were not able to entertain one ano- 
ther with Diſcourſe. Philip the Pruſian, of the ſame Sect, 
ſaid; Thoſe Gueſts of 4 atho, ipe Diſcourſe was more 


** 


ſweet than the Sound of any Pipe in the World, were 
no good Authority in this caſe; for *twas no wonder 
that in their Company the Menſtrels were not regard- 
ed ; but *tis ſtrange, that in midſt of the Entertainment, 
the extrcam pleaſantneſs of the Diſcourſe had not made 
them forget their Meat and Drink; cet Zenophon thought 
it not indecent to bring into Socrates, Antiſthenes and the 
like, the Jeſter Philip; as Homer doth an Onion to make 
the Wine reliſh, And Plato brought in Ariſtopheness 
Diſcourſe of Love. as a Comedy into his Entertainment; 
and at the laſt, as it were drawing all the Curtains, he 
ſhews a Scene of the greateſt variety imaginable ; Aſci- 
biades drunk, frolicking and crown'd : Then follows that 
pleaſant Railery between bim and Socrates concerning 
Agatho, and the Encomium of Socrates; and when ſuch. 
Diſcoutſe was going on, good Gods! Had it not been 
allowable, if. Apollo himſelf had come in with his Harp 
ready, to have deſired the God to forbear till the Argu- 
ment was out? Theſe Men having ſuch a pleaſant way 
of diſcourfing, uſed theſe Arts, and inſinuating methods, 
and grac'd their Entertainments by ſuch facetious Rai- 
lery. But ſhall we, being mixt with Tradeſmen and 
Merchants, and ſome (as it now and then happens) 
Ignorants and Ruſtics, baniſh out of our Eutertainment 
this raviſhing Delight, or fly the Muſicians, as if they 
were Syrens, as ſoon as we ſee them coming. Clitomachus 
the Wreſtler riſing and getting away when any one talk'd 
of Love, was much wonder'd at, and ſhould a Philoſo- 
pher that baniſheth Muſic from a Feaſt, and is afraid of a 
5 e | 4 Muſician, 
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Muſician, and bids his Link-boy preſerttly light his Link 


and be gone, be laught at, fince he ſeems to abominate 


the moſt innocent Pleaſures, as Beetles do Ointment, 


Fox, ifat any time certainly over a glaſs of Wine 
| Muſic ſhould not be allowed, and then chiefly the 


| harmonious God ſhould have the direction of our Souls; | 


ſo that Euripides, though I like him very well in other 
things, ſhall never perſwade me that Muſic, as he would 
have it, ſhould be applied to Melancholy and Grief. 
For their ſober and ſerious Reaſon, like a Phyſician, 
- ſhould take care of the diſeaſed Men: But thoſePleaſures 


ſhould be mixt with Bacchus, and ſerve to increaſe our 
Mirth and Frolic : Therefore *twas a pleaſant ſayingof | 


that Spartan at Athens, who, when ſome new Trag edi ant 
were to contend for the prize, ſeeing the Preparations 


of the Maſters of the Dances, the hurry and buſie 


| diligence of the Inſtructors ; ſaid the City was certainly 


mad, which ſported with ſo much pains. He that de- 


ſigns to Sport ſhould Sport, and not buy his Eaſe and 
Pleaſure with great Expence, or the loſs of that time 


which might be uſeful to ether things; but whilſt he is] 
_ Feaſting and free from Buſineſs, thoſe ſhould be enjoy'd; 
_and*tis adviſable to try midſt our Mirth, whether any 


5 Profit is to be gotten from our Delights. 4 8 


QUEST. VIII. What fort of Auſic is fitteſt for an 


NXXI Hen Philip had ended, I hindring the Sophilter] 

VV from returning an anſwer to the Diſcourſe, ſaid, 
Let us rather inquire, Diogenianus, ſince there are 4 
great many Sorts of Muſic, which is fitteſt for an Enter- 
tainment, and let us beg this Learned Man's judgment) 

in this Caſe „ for ſince he is not prejudic'd, or apt to be 
byaſſed by any Sort, there is no danger that he ſhould 
prefer that which is pleaſanteſt, before that which is belt. 
Diogeni anus joining with me in this requeſt, he preſently} 
began, All other Sorts I baniſh to the Theatre and Play-A 
| Houſe, and can only allow that which hath been lately 
admitted into the Entertainments at Rome, and with 
which every Body is not yet acquainted : You know 
Fo continued 


Vol. III. 
continued he, that ſome of Plato's Dialogues are purely 
Narrative, and ſome Dramatic; the eaſieſt of this latter 
Sort they teach their Children to ſpeak by Heart; to 
imitate the Actions of thoſe Perſons they repreſent, and 


ceedingly animate, but ſoft and effeminate Fellows,whoſe 
Ears, Ignorance and Ill-breeding hath corrupted, and 


they hear excellent Harmony, reje& it, and no wonder, 
when Effeminacy prevails. Philip perceiving, ſome of 
the Company uneaſie at this Diſcourſe, ſaid, Pray ſpare 


the firſt that found fault with that Cuſtom when it firſt 
began to be countenanc'd in Rome, and reprehend thoſe 
who thought Plato fit to entertain us whilſt we were 
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they were eating Cates and ſcattering Perfumes, when 
ſhould Sappro'sSongs, or Anacreon's Verſes be pronounc'd, 
Iproteſt I ſhould think it decent to lay aſide my Cup. 


friend, leave it to him to waſh your Salt Ear with 


W nethinks this is very ſober Diſcourſe, which makes me 
believe that the wine doth not pleaſe you, ſince I ſee no 
er £fe® of it; fo that I fear I ought to be Corrected. Indee 


a way Sorts of Muſic are to be rejected, firſt Tragedy, as 
2 fving nothing familiar enough for an Entertainment; 


and being a repreſentation of Actions attended with 


f. kerſons; but if we would admit any of thoſe Sorts that 
y ſerve thoſe Encomiums which Socrates mentions in his 
7 MM biſcourſe aboutDancing, I like that Sort called * 5 5 
irc, which requires not ſo high a motion, but hath ſome 
ich bing of the Country Dance Corda x, and reſembles the 
W. tion of an Eccho, a Pan or a Satyr frolicking 155 
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to form their Voice and Affections to be agreeable to 
the words: This all the grave and well bred Men ex- 


who, as Ariſtoxens Phraſeth it, are ready to vomit when 
us Sir, and do not be ſo ſevere upon us; for we were 
making merry; and would hear his Dialogues, whilſt 


But would I proceed, perhaps you would think me 
much in earneſt, and deſigning to oppoſe you, and 
therefore together with this Cup which I preſent my 


tem Diſcourſe. Then Diogeni anus taking the Cup, ſaid * 


ut rief and extremity of Palhion. I reje& the ſort of Dan- 
de dag, which is called Palaadton from Hylades, becauſe tis ful! 
14 Wo! ?omp, very Pathetical, and requires a great many 
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Love. Old Comedy is not fit for Men that are making 
merry by reaſon of the inequality of the Voice in it, 
for that vehemency. which they uſe in the Sd, is 
loud and indecent ; and the liberty they take tb ſeoff 
and abuſe is very ſurfeiting, too open, and full of filthy 
words and lewd Expreſſions, beſides as at great Mens 
Tables every Man hath a S-r7ant waiting at his Elboy, 
ſo each of his Gueſts would need a Grammarian to ſit 
by him, and explain who is BA modi as in Eupolis, Cineſſius 
in Plato, and Lampo in Cratinus, and who is each Perſon 
that is jeer'd in the Play: Concerning new Comedy 
there is no need of any long Diſcourſe, tis ſo fitted, ſo 
interwoven with Entertainments that *tis eaſier to have 
aregular Feaſt without Wine, than without Menander. 
Its Phraſe is ſweet and familiar, the humour innocent 
and eaſie, fo that there is nothing for Men whilſt ſober] 
to deſpiſe; or when merry to be troubled at. The Sen- 
timents are ſo natural and unſtudied, that midſt Wine, 
as it were in Fire, they ſoften and bend the ridgideſt 
Temper to be pliable and eafie. And the mixture 0 
Sravity and Jeſts ſeems to be contrived for nothing ſol 
aptly as for the pleaſure and profit. of thoſe that are fro- 
| licking and making merry. The Love Scenes in Me 
nander are convenient for thoſe who are taking thei 
Cups round, lie at eaſe, and in a ſhort time mult retire 
home to their Wives; for in all his Plays there is nd 
Love of Boys mentioned, all Rapes committed on Virs 
gins, end decently in Marriages at laſt. As for Miſſes 
if they are Impudeat and Jilting, they. are . bobb'd, the 
Young Gallants turning Sober, and repeating. of thei 
lewd Courſes : But if they are kind and conſtant, cithe 
there their true Parents are diſcover'd, or a time is dex 
termined for the Intrigye which brings them at laſt tc 
obliging Modeſty and civil Kindneſs: Theſe things t un 
Men buſied abeut other Matters, may ſeem ſcarce wort ere 
taking notice of; but whilſt they are making merry, 'tif 
no wonder that the pleaſantneſs and {moothnels of th 
parts ſhould poliſh, and work a neat Conformity in tif 
Hearers; and make their Manners like the Patter! 
they have from thoſe gentile Charaters Diageo 
Ro car a eithe 
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ether deſignedly ot for want of Hreath, ended thus; and . 
the Sophiſter being eager to reply, and contended that 

ome of Ariſtophane3's Verſes ſhould be conſidered; Phi- 

y ſpeaking to me, ſaid, Diogenianus hath had his wiſh | 

u praiſing his below d Menander, and ſeems not to care 

vr any of the reſt. There are a great many ſorts which 

we have not at all conſidered concerning which I ſhould 

je very glad to have your opinion; and the Prize for 

the Carvers we will ſet up to-Morrow; when we are ſo- 

er, if Diogeni anus and this ſtranger think fit. Of Repre- 
ſentations ſome are Misks, and ſome are Farces; neither 

theſe are fit for an Entertainment: The firſt by reaſon 

ofthe length and charge: And the latter are fo full of 
fithy Diſcourſe and lewd actions, that they are hot fit to 

e ſeen by the Foot-boys that wait on civil Maſters: Vet 

the Rabble, even with their Wives and young Sons, fit 
quietly to be Spectators of ſuch repreſentations as are apt 

» diſturb the Soul more than the grexteſt'debaucki in 


t brink. The Harp ever ſince Homer's time was well ac- 
orMcuainted withFeaſts and Entertainments, and therefore'tis 
ſo et fitting to diſſolve ſuch an ancient Friendſhip and Ac- 


ſuint ance; dut we ſhould only deſirethe Harpers to for bear 
heir ſad notes and melancholy tunes, and play onlythoſe 


lt are delighting, and fit for ſuch as are making merry: 

ire che Pipegf we would, we cannot reject, for the Libation 
non" the beginning of the Entertainment requires that as 

15 fell as the Garland; then it inſinuates and paſſet _ 
e 


irongh the Ears, ſpreading even to the very Soul a 
ſleaſant ſound, which produceth Serenity and Calmneſs; 
Þ that if the Wine hath not quite diſſolved, or driven 


nei ay all vexing, ſolicitous Anxiety; that by the ſoft- 
dees and delightful agreeablegeſs of its Sound, ſmooths 
t ted calms the Spirits, if ſo be that it keeps within due 
0 


bounds, and doth not elevate too much, and by its nu- 
ſerous ſurprizing diviſions, raiſe an extaſie in the Sdul, 
nch Wine hath weakned, and made eaſie to be per- 
ted ;, For as Brutes do not underſtand” a rational diſ- 
Woule; yet lie down or riſe atthe found of a Shell, or 
Wiſe of à Chirp or Clap; ſo the Bruitiſh part of the 
, which is either * — WW 
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Love. Old Comedy is not fit for Men that are making 
merry by reaſon of the inequality of the Voice in it, 
for that vehemency which they uſe in the Gu, is 
loud and indecent ; and the liberty they take tb ſcoff 
and abuſe is very ſurfeiting, too open, and full of filthy 
words and lewd Expreſſions, beſides as at great Mens 
Tables every Man hath a S-r7ant waiting at his Elbow, 
ſo each of his Gueſts would need a Grammarzan to ſit 
by him, and explain who is 7,aſmodias in Eupolis, Cineſſia 
in Plato, and Lampo in Cratinus, and who is each Perſon 
that is jeer'd inthe Play: Concerning new Comedy 
there is no need of any long Diſcourſe, tis ſo fitted, ſo 
interwoven with Entertainments that *tis eaſier to have 
a regular Feaſt without Wine, than without Menan der. 
Its Phraſe is ſweet and familiar, the humour innocent 
and eaſie, ſo that there is nothing for Men whilſt ſober 
to deſpiſe; or when merry to be troubled at. The Sen- 
timents are ſo natural and unſtudied, that midſt Wine, 
as it were in Fire, they ſoften and bend the ridgideſt 
Temper to be pliable and eaſie. And the mixture of 
Gravity and Jeſts ſeems to be contrived for nothing ſo 
aptly as for the pleaſure and profit. of thoſe that are fro- 
licking and making merry. The Love Scenes in Ae 
nander are convenient for thoſe who are taking their 
Cups round, lie at eaſe, and in a ſhort time mult retire 
home to their Wives; for in all his Plays there is nd 
Love of Boys mentioned, all Rapes committed on Vir 
gins, end decently in Marriages at laſt. As for Miles 

i they are Impudent and Jilting, they are bobb'd, the 
Young Gallants turning Sober, and repeating of theit 
| lewd Courſes : But if they are kind and cenftant, eithet 
there their true Parents arediſcoyer'd, or a time is de 
termined for the Intrigue which brings them at laſt t> 
obliging Modeſty and civil Kindneſs: Theſe things tt 
Men bulicd abeur other Matters, may ſeem ſcarce worti 
taking notice of; but whilſt they are making merry, th 
no wonder that the pleaſantneſs and ſmoothnels of th 
parts ſhould poliſh, and work a neat Conformity in th 
Hearers; and make their Manners like the Patter! 
they have from thoſe gentile Character. Ding 
| _—_—_ 
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ether deſignedly or for want of Breath, ended thus; and 
the Sophiſter being eager to reply, and contended that 
ome of Ariſtophanes's Verſes ſhould be conſidered ; Phi- 
jy ſpeaking to mie, ſaid, Diogeni anus hath had his wiſh 
jo prailing his belov'd Menander, and ſeems not to care 
or any of the reſt. There are a great many ſort; which 
we have not at all conſidered, concerning which I ſhould 


8 te very glad to have your opinion; and the Prize for 
ie Carvers we will ſet up to Morrow; when we are ſo- 
ier, if Diogeni anus and this ſtranger think fit. Of Repre- 
katations ſome are Masks, and ſome are Farces; neither 
We theſe are fit for an Entertainment: The firſt by reaſon 
eee length and charge: And the latter are ſo full of 
iy Diſcourſe and lewd actions, that they are hot fit to 
ie ſeen by the Foot-boys that wait on civil Maſters: Yet 


the Rabble, even with their Wives and young Sons, fit 
quietly to be Spectators of ſuch repreſentations as are apt 


cM diſturb the Soul more than the greateſt debaucki in 
br. The Harp ever ſince Homer's time was well ac 
of qainted withFeaſts and Entertainments, and therefore' tis 
ſo 


jt fitting to diſſolve ſuch an ancient Friendſhip and Ac- 
aint ance, but we ſhould only de ſire the Harpers to forbear 
er ſad notes and melancholy tunes, and play onlythoſe 
Wat are delighting, and fit for ſuch as are making merry: 
The Pipe if we would; we cannot reject, for the Libation 

1 the beginning of the Entertainment requires that as 
nel as the Garland; then it inſinuates and paſſeth 
lirongh the Ears, ſpreading even to the very Soul a 


theicaſant ſound, which produceth Serenity and Calmneſs ; 
— o that if the Wine hath not quite diſſolved, or driven 
het 


way all vexing, ſolicitous Anxiety; that by the ſoft- 
tes and delightful agreeableneſs of its Sound, ſmooths 
nd calms the Spirits, if ſo be that it keeps within due 
wunds, and doth not elevate too much, and by its nu- 
erous ſurprizing diviſions, raiſe an extaſie in the Soul, 
ich Wine hath weakned, and made eaſie to be per- 
erted 5 For as Brutes do not underſtand a rational diſ- 
urie; yet lie down or riſe at the found of a Shell, or 
Miſtle of a Chirp or Clap; ſo the Bruitiſh part of the 
%, which is either unkapahle of underſtanding or o- 
Bh beying 


\ 
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beying Reaſon, Men conquer by Songs and Tunes: 
and by Muſic reduce it to tolerable order. But to ſ al 
freely what I think, no Pipe nor Harp ſimply plai up- 
on, and without a Song with it, can be very fit for an 
Entertainment. For we ſhould ſtill accuſtom our ſelves to 
take our chiefeſt pleaſure from Diſcourſe, and ſpend our 
leiſure time in profitable talk, and uſe Tunes and Airs 
as a Sawce for the Diſcourſe, and not ſingly by them- 
ſelves, to pleaſe the unreaſonable delicacy of ourPalate : 
For as no body is againſt pleaſure that ariſeth fromf 
Sauce or Wine, going in with our neceſlary food, 84 
crates flouts and refuſeth to admit that ſaperfluous andi 
vain pleaſure, which we take in Perfumes and Odors ati 
a Feaſt, Thus the ſound of a Pipe or Harp, when ſing 
ly applied to our Ears, we utterly reject. But if it accom 
panies words, and together with an Ode, feaſts and de- 
lights our Reaſon, we gladly introduce;and we believe 
the fam'd Marſyas was puniſhed by Apollo for pretending 
when he had nothing but his ſingle Pipe, and his Filletſ 
to ſecure his Lips, to contend with his Harp and Song 
together. Let us only take care, that when we have ſuch 
GOueſts as are able to cheer one another with Philoſophyf 
and good Difcourſe, we do not introduce any thing 
Which may rather prove an uneaſie hinderance to, than 
promote the Converſation : For thoſe are not only Fools 
who as Euripides fays, having ſafety at home, and 18 
their own Power, yet would hire ſome from abroad MI. 
but thoſe too who havingPleaſantneſs enough withinarg 
eager after ſome external Paſtimes to comfort and deg 
light them. That extraordinary piece of Honour whicl 
the Perſian King ſhew'd Antalcidas the Spartan, ſeemed 
rude and uncivil, when he dipped a Garland compose 
of Crocus and Roſes in Oyntment, and ſent it him te 
wear, by that dipping putting a flight upon, and ſpoil 
ing the natural ſweetneſs and beauty of the Flowers: Ht 
doth as bad, who having a Muſe in his on Breaſt, ane 
all the pleaſantneſs that would fit an entertainment, wi 
have Pipes and Harps Play, and by that external advely 
titious noiſe, deſtroy all the ſweetneſs that was Propey 
and his own. But in ſort, all Ear delights are _ 
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he freed of noiſe, and quietly compos'd. 
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then, when the Company begins to be diſturbed;to fall 
out and quarrel, for then they may prevent raillery and 


reproach,and ſtop the diſpute that is 1unning on to So- 


phiſtical and unpleaſant wrangling, and bridle all bab- 
ling declamatory altercations, ſo that the Company might 


— 


QUEST - 


That t was the Cuſtom of the Greeks as well as Perſians, 10 


debate of State Affairs at their Entertainments. 
T Niceftratus's Table we diſcourſed of thoſe mat- 
\ ters which the Arhenians were to debate of in their 
next Aſſembly ; and one of the Company ſaying, *Tis 
the Perſian faſhion, Sir, to debate, midſt your Cups: And 


why, ſaid Glaucus, rejoyning, not the Grecian taſhign ? 


for "twas a Greek that ſaid, 5 8 
Aſter your Belly's full, your CouncePs beſt : e 
And they were Greeks who with Agamemnon belieg'd 


Ir, to whom, whilſt they were Eating and Drinking, 


Old Neſtor fr ft began a Grave Debate: 


a be himſelf adviſed the King before to call the Com- 


nanders together for the ſame purpoſe. 

For the Commanders, Sir, a Feaſt prepare, 
And ſee who Councels beſt, and follow bim. 
Therefore Greece having a great many excellent inſtituti- 
ons, and zealouſly following the Cuſtoms of the Antients, 
bath laid the Foundations of her Polities in Wine: For 


e Aſſemblies in Crete called Andria, theſe in Sparta calls 
d Philitia, were ſecret Conſultations aud Ariſtocratical 
Alemblies,fuch I ſuppoſe, as the Prytaneaz and Theſmo- 


lem here at Athens. And not different from theſe is that 
Nght-meeting; which Plato mentions of the beſt and 
noſt pollen Men, to which the greateſt, the moſt con- 
le and puzling matters are aſſigned: And thoſe. 
Who when they do deſign to ſeek their reſt, 
Ty Metcuty thei 111 Libations pour: 5 
e 8 


* 


* 


| 
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Do they not joyn Reaſon and Wine together ? Since 
when they are about to retire, they make their Vous 
to the wiſeſt God, as if he was preſent, and particulat- 
ly preſident over their Actions. But the Antients indeed 
call Bacthus, as if he had no need of Mercury, ic 
good Councellor ; and for his ſake they nam'd the Night 
toe in, good Adviſer. | — 4 


Au Es T. X. Whether they did well who deliberated x 
midſt their Cups? Al 


a Hilſt Glaucias was diſcourſing thus, the former tu- 
multuous talk ſeemed to be pretty well lull'd, 
and that it might be quite forgotten, Nicoſtratus ſtarted$ 
another queſtion, ſaying, He never valued the matter 
before, whilſt he thought it a Perſian cuſtom, but ſince 
it was diſcovered to be the Greek faſhion too, it wants 
methinks ſome reaſon to excuſe or defend its ſeeming ab 
{urdity ; for our reaſon, like our eye, whilſt it floats in 
too much moiſture, is hard to be moved, and unable to 
perform its operations. And all forts of troubles and diſ 
contents, like inſets to the Sun, creeping forth, and be 
ing agitated by a Glaſs of Wine, wake the Mind irre 
ſolute and inconſtant ; Therefore as a Ped is more con- 
venient, for a Man, whilſt making merry, than a Chair 
becauſe it contains the whole Body, and keeps it from al 
diſturbing motion; ſo tis beſt to have the Soul perfect 
Iy at quiet, or if that cannot he, give it, as to Children 
that will be doing, not a Sword orSpear, but a Rattle! 
a Ball; in tkisfollowing the example of the God him: 
ſelf, who puts into the hands of thoſe that are making 
merry a Ferala, the lighteſt and ſofteſt of all Weapons 
that when they are moſt apt to ſtrike, they may hur 
. leaſt. O'er a Glaſs of Wine Men ſhovid make ridiculon! 
flips, and not ſuch as may prove Tragical, lamentab! 
or of any conſiderable concern. Beſides, in ſerious. de 
Hates, *tis chiefly tb be conſidered, that Perſons of meal 
underſtanding, and unacquainted with buſineſs, ſhoul 
be guided by the wiſe and experienced; but Wine de 
Hroys this order. Inſomuch that Plats ſays, Wine is call 
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5 ed ef, becauſe it makes thoſe that drink it icoSar v3 
„, think that they have Wit; for pone oer a Glaſs of 


Wine thinks himſelf ſo Noble, Beautious or Rich ( tho 

he fancies himſelf all theſe)as Wiſe; And therefore Wine 
is babling, full of talk, and of a Dictating humour, ſo 
that we are rather for being heard than hearing, for lead- 
ing than being led. But a thouſand ſuch objections may 
be raiſed, for they are very obvious. But let us hear 
which of the Company, either old or young, can alledg 
any thing for the contrary opinion. Then ſaid my Bro- 
ther cunningly, And do you imagin, that any upon a 

ſudden, can produce any probable reaſons? And Nico- 
ſtratus replying, Yes, no doubt, there being ſo many lear- 


ſmile continued, Do you think, Sir, you are fit to treat 
of theſe matters, when Wine hath diſabled you te diſ- 
courſe Politics and State Affairs? Or is not this all one, 
as to think that a Man in his Liquor doth not fee very 
well, nor underſtand thoſe that talk and diſcourſe with 
him, yet hears the Muſic and the Pipers very well ? For 
as tis likely that uſeful and profitable th ings, draw and 
affect the ſenſe more than fine and gawdy ; ſo likewiſe 
they do the mind too: And I ſhall not wonder, that the 
nice Philoſophical Speculation ſhould eſcape a Man that 
hath drunk freely, but yet I think, if he was called to 


5 Political Debates, his Wiſdom would become more 

ſtrong and vigorous : Thus Philip at Cheronea, being well E 
ren heated talkt very fooliſnly, and was the ſport of the whole 

N Company; but as ſoon as they began to diſcourſe of a 


Truce and Peace, he compos'd his Countenance, contra- 
cted his Brows, and diſmiſſing all vain empty and diſſo- 
lute thoughts, he gave an excellent, wiſe and ſober anſwer 
to the Atheni ans: To drink freely, is different from being 
drunk, and thoſe that drink till they grow fooliſn, ought 
to retire to Bed: But as for thoſe that drink freely, and 
are otherwiſe Men of ſenſe, why ſhould we fear that they 
will fail in their underſtanding, or loſe their skill, when 
we ſee that Muſitians play as well at a Feaſt as in a 
Theater? For Skill and Art being in the $91]. makes 
the Body ſerviceable to its operations, and obedient to 
Si e e | its 


ned Men and good Drinkers in Company: He with a 
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draw along with them bold and daring ex preſſions. 
For ſome having a good natural invention, but whilſt 
they are ſobertoodiffident and too cloſe, midſt their Wine, 
like Frankincenſe, exhale and open at the heat. Beſides, 
Wine expels all fear, which is the greateſt hindrance to 
all Conſultations, and quencheth a many other degene- 
rate and lazy Paſſions; it opens the rancor and malice,as 
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its motions. Beſides, Wine inſpirits ſome Men, and raj. 
ſes a confidence and aſſurance in them, but not ſuch ag 
is haughty and odious,but pleaſing and agreeable, Thus 


they ſay. A/chyluswrit hisTragedies o*er aBottle;andthat 


all his Plays (tho' Gorgias thought his #72? ix Pipe the 
greateſt of his Plays to be Mars) are Bacchus's : For 
Wine (according to Plato) heating the Soul together 
with the Body, makes the body pliable, quick aud 
active, and opens the Paſſages for the fancies, which 


it were the two leavꝰd doors of the Soul, and diſplays the 


whole diſpoſition and qualities of any Perſon in his Diſ. 


courſe : Freedom of ſpeech, and through that Truth it 


principally produceth ; which if once wanting, neither 
_ quickneſs of wit, or experience availeth any thing, and 
many propoſing that which comes next, rather hit the 


matter, than ſlightly and deligaedly conceal their preſent 


Sentiments: Therefore there is no reaſon to fear, that 


Wine will ſtir up our afiections,for it never ſtirs up the 


bad unleſs in the worſt Men, whoſe judgment is never 
ſaber: But as Theophraſtus us d to call the Barbers Shops. 
g ove come, Wineleits Entertainments; fo there isa 
kind of anuncouth Windleſs Drunkenneſs, always exci- 
ted either by Anger, Malice, Emulation, or Clowniſh- 
neſs in the Souls of the Unlearned : Now Wine blunt- 
ing rather than ſharping many of theſe paſſions, doth not 


make them Sots ana fooliſh, but ſimple and cunning, not 
negligent of what is profitable, but deſirous of what is 


good and honeft. Now thoſe that think Craft to beCun- 
ning, and Vanity or Cloſeneſs to be Wiſdom, have rea- 


ſou to think thoſe, that o'er a Glaſs of Wine, plainly and 
ingenyuiouly deliver their opinions, to beFools.But on the 
contrary, the Antients call'd the God *xev8iezoy and dug, 
reer and Locher, and thougkt him conſiderable in Di- 
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„ ination; not, as Euripides ſays, becauſe he makes men 
. nging mad, but becauſe he looſeth and frees the Soul 
8 from all baſe diſtruſtful fear, and puts them in a condi- 
op ton to ſpeak truth, and freely to one another. 
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The Eighth Book. 
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Queſtion J. 


Cmecrning thoſe days in which ſome famous Men were Born 
aad alſo concerning the Generation of the Gods. 


Hoeſe, mySoſſws Senecio, who throw Philoſophy 
out of Entertainments, do worſe than thoſe 
who take away a light; For the Candle being 

remov'd, the temperate and ſober Gueſts will not bo- 1 
come worſe than they were before, being more con- 
cery*d to reverence, than to ſee one another: But if dul- 
neſs and diſregard to good Learning waits upon the 
Wine, Minervas golden Lamp it ſelf could not make 
the entertainment pleaſing and agreeable: For a Com- 
pany to ſit ſilent, and only cramb themſelves, is in good 
truth Swiniſh, and almoſt impoſſible. But he that per- 
mits Men to talk, yet doth not allow ſet and profitable 
diſcourſes, is much more ridiculous than he who thinks 
that his Gueſt ſhould eat and drink, yet gives them foul 
Wine, unſavory Meat, and naſtily prepared. For no 
Meat nor Drink which is not prepar*d as it ought to be, 
1s ſo hurtful and unpleaſant, as diſcourſe which is car- 
ryd round in Company inſignificantly and out of Sea- 
ſon: The Philoſophers, when they would give drun- 
kenneſs a vile name, call it ainnay mggyor, NOW Anf 
sto uſe vain and trifling diſcourſe: And when ſuch bab- 
ung is accompanied by Wine, it uſually ends in moſt 

- ==. WS * diſagreeable 
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diſagreeable and rude contumely and reproach: Tis 3 
good cuſtom therefore for our Women, who in the; 
Feaſts call'd Axronia, ſeek after Bacchus, as if he was ru 
away, but in a little time, give over the ſearch and 
cry, That He is fled tothe Muſes, and lurks with them 

and ſometime after, when Supper's done, put Riddle: 
and hard Queſtions to one another: For this Myſter 
_ teaches as, that midſt our Entertainments, we ſhould 


uſe learned and Philoſophical diſcourſe, and ſuch as hatif 


a Muſein it, and that ſuck diſcourſe being applizd tc 
drunkenneſs, every thing that is brutiſh and outrageou 
in it, is conceal'd, being pleaſingly reſtrained by thi 
JJ... LI ĩ ĩ RI ere 

This Book being the Eight of my Sympoſiacs, begin 

with that diſcourſe in which, about a year ago on PI 


8 Birth- day I wascGacerii'd : On the fxth day of Febru, j 
we Celebrated Socrates his Birth-day,and on the ſeventh 


Plato's; and that firſt prompted us to ſuch diſcourſe x 


was ſuitable to the meeting, which Diogem anus the Per 


gamenion began thus: Ion, laid He, was happy in hi 


_ Expreſſion, when he ſaid, That Fortune, though much 
_ unlike Wiſdom, yet did many things very much like hen 
And that ſhe ſeem'd to have ſome order and deſign, nol 
only in placing the Nutivities of theſe two Philoſopher 

ſo near together, but in ſetting the birth- day of the moff 

ſamaus of the two firſt. 1 had a great deal to fay t 


the Com pany concerning ſome notable things that fe 


out on the fame day, as concerning the time of Eur 
pides's Birth and Death; for he was born the ſame da 
that theGreeks beat Xerxcs by Sea at Salamis, and die 
the ſame day that D/onyſus the Elder, the Sicilian Tyran 


Was born: Fortune (as Times hath it) at the ſame tim 


taking out of the World a Repreſenter, and bring 


iato it à real Actor of Tragedies : Befides, we reme 


| bred, that Alexander the King, aad Diogenes the Cynig 
died upon the fame day: And all agreed that Attala 


the King died on his own Birth-day. And Tome fat 


that Pompey the great was kill'd in Egypt on his Birth 


day, or as others will have it, a day before. Wert 


member Pirdar alſo, who being born at the time oft 
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Pythian Games, madeafterward a great many excellent 
Hymns in honour of Apo: To this Horus ſubjoyn'd, 
Now we are Celebrating Plato's Nativity,why ſhould we 
not mention Carneadee the moſt famous of the whole 
Academy ? Since both of them was born on Apollo's 
Feaſt, Plato, whilſt they were Celebrating the Thargelia 
at Athens; Carneades,whilſt the Cyrenians kept their Car- 
neia; and both theſe Feaſts are upon the ſame day: 
Nay, the God himſelf, you (he continued) his Prieſts 
and Prophets call Hebdomageas,1s if he were born on the 
{ame day: And therefore thoſe who make Apollo Plato's 
Father, do not in my opinion diſhanour the God, ſince 
by Socrates's, as by another Chidron's inſtructions, he is 
become ſo great a Phyſitian for the diſeaſes of the mind: 
And together with this, he mention'd that viſion and 
voice which forbad Ariffo, Plato's Father, to come near 
or lie with his Wife for ten Months. To this Tynda- 
res the Spartan ſubjoyn'd, *Tis very fit we ſhould apply 
tha ¶ͤ ...,. ß RT 007m 
Hie ſeem d not ſprung from Mortal Man, but God. 
But for my part, I am afraid to beget, as well as to be be- 
gotten, is repugnant to the incorruptibility of the Dei» 
ty: For that implies a change and paſſion, as Alexander 
imagin'd, when he ſaid, that He knew himſelf to be 
mortal as often as he lay with a Woman, or ſlept :For _ 
lee p ĩs a relaxation of the Body, occaſion'd by the weax- 
nets of our Nature, and all Generation is a corruptive 
parting with ſome of our own ſubſtance. But yet I 
take heart again, when I hear Plato call the eternal and 
unbegotten Deity, the Father and Maker of the World 
and all other begotten things; not as if he parted with 
any ſeed, but by his power, implanted a generative 
principle in matter, which acts upon, forms and faſhions 
it. Winds paſſing through a Hen, at breeding time, 
impregnate her: And it ſeems no incredible thing, that 
the Deity, though not after faſhion of a Man, but by 
irt dome other certain communication, fills a mortal Crea- 
cr ture with ſome Divine conception: Nor is this my ſenſe, 
Fi but the Egypti ans, who ſay Apes were conceived by the 


Plato to the Conferrence, and inquire upon what account 


faſtens the Soul to the Body, ſeems to do us the greateſt 
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influence of the Moon; and make no queſtion, but 
that an immortal God may have Communication with a 
mortal Woman : But on the contrary, they think that 
no mortal can beget any thing on a Goddeſs, becauſe 
they believe that Goddeſſes are made of thin Air and 
{ubtile heat and moiſture. erik 


QUES Tit - What is Plato's meaning, when he ſays 
= that God is, always plays the Geometer? | 
llence following this Diſcourſe, we Ir began 


again and ſaid, Since our diſcourſe is about the 
Gods, ſhall vs, eſpecially on his own Birth-day, admit 


wel SS wt 1 . a... a li Ate * ROY 


he ſays ( ſuppoſing it to be his Sentence ) that God al- 
ways plays Geometer? And I ſaying that this Sentence 
was not plainly ſet down in any of his Books, yet there 
are good arguments that it is his,and tis very much like 
his Expreffion; Jyndares preſently ſubjoyning, ſaid, Per- 
haps, Diogeni anus, you imagin that thisSentence intimates 
ſome curious and difficult ſpeculation, and not that which 
he hath often mention'd, when he praiſeth Geometry as 
a Science that takes ofi Men from ſenſible Objects, and 
makes them apply themſelves to the intelligible and eter- 
nal Nature, the Contemplation of which is the end of k 
Philoſophy, as to view the Myſteries of initiation into 
holy Rites: For the nail of Pain and Pleaſure that 


ond bu 


miſchief by making ſenſible thing more powerful over | 
us than intelligible; and by forcing the underſtanding to 

_ determin, the rather according to Paſſion than Reaſon: 
For it being accuſtom'd by the vehemency of Pain or 
Pleaſure, to be intent on the mutable and uncertain Bo- 
dy, as if it really and truly were, grows blind as to that 
which really is; and deſtroys that inſtrument and light 
of the Soul, which is worth a thouſand Bodies, and by 
which alone the Deity can be diſcover'd. Now in all 
Sciences, as in plain and ſinooth Mirrors, ſome Marks 
and Images of the truth of latelligible Objects appear, 
but Geometry chiefly ; which according to Philo is the 
chief and principal of all, doth bring back and turn the 
1 Aunderſtanding 
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pnderſtanding as it were purg'd and ently looſen'd 
from Senſe : And therefore Plato himſelf diſlikes Eudax- 
us, Archytas and Menachmus, for endeavouring to bring 
down the doubling the Cube to Mechanical operations, 


for by this means all that was good in Geometry would 


de loſt and corrupted, it falling back again to ſenſible 
things, and not riſing upward ; ard conſidering imma- 
terial and immortal Images, in which God being verſed 
is always God. VVV 
After Tyndares, Florus, a Companion of his, and who 


always jocoſely preterded to be his Admirer, ſaid thus z 


Sir we are obliged to you for making your diſcourſe not 
proper to your ſelf, but common to us all; for you have 


given reaſons to prove that Plato demonſtrates, that 


Geometry is not neceſſary to the Gods, but to us; for 
the Deity doth not ſtand in need of Science, as an inſtru- 
ment to withdraw his Intelle& from Generables,and to 


turn it to the zy real things for they are all in 


him, with him, and about him. But pray conſider whe- 


ther Plato, though you do not apprehend it, doth not 
intimate ſomething that is proper and peculiar to you, 
mixing Lycurgus with Socrates, as much as Dicearchus 


thought he did Pythagoras: For Lycurgus, I fuppoſe you 


know baniſh'd out of Sparta all Arithmetical proportion, 


as being Democratical, and favouring the Croud ; but 
introduced the Geometrical, as agreeable to an Oligarchy 


and Kingly Government that rules by Law, for the for- 
mer gives an equal ſhare to every one according to the 


number, but the other according to the proportion 


of their Deſerts : It doth not huddle all things together, 
but in it there is a fair diſcretion of good and bad, every 
one having what is fit for him, not by lot or weight, bur 


N 


according as he is vertuous or vicious. The ſame pro- 


portion, my dear Tyndares, God introduceth, which is 


calld Aixn and r:aans, and which teacheth us to account 
that which is juſt equal, and not that which is equal juſt: 
for that Equality which many effect, being the greateſt 


lajuſtice. God, as much as poſlible, takes away and uſeth 


that proportion which reſpects every Man's deſerts, 


Seometrically defining it according to Law and Rea- 
fon. 0 hs ca This 


\ 
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This Expoſition we applauded ; and Tyndares ſaying 
he envied him, deſired Autobulus to engage Florys, aud 
confute his diſcourſe: That he refuſed to do, but pro- 
duced another opinion of his own. Geometry, ſaid he, 


conſiders nothing elſe but the accidents and properties | 


of theextremities of Bodies, neither did God make the 
World any other way, than by terminating matter, 
which was dene In finite before; not that matter was 
either, as to magnitude or multitude really, da Inf. 
nite, but the Ancients us'd to call that a'@«gc Infinite, 
which by reaſon of its confuſion and diſorder is undeter- 
min'd and unconfin'd. Now the terms of every thing 
that is form'd or figur'd are the form and figure of that 
thing, and without which the thing wpuld be formleſ 


and unfigured: Now numbers and proportions being ap- 


plied to matter, it is circumſcrib'd,and as it were bound 
up by Lines; and from Lines conſider'd as in the Super- 


ficies or Profundity; God hath ſetled the firſt ſpecies and 


differences of Bodies, as foundations from which he might 
raiſe the four Elements, Fire, Air, Water and Earth: 


For 'was impoſſible that out of an unſtedd yand confus'd | 


matter, the equality of the ſides, the likeneſs of the 


angles, and the exact proportion of Oct aedras, Ecoſoedras, 


Pyramids and Cubes ſhould be deduc'd, unleſs by ſame 


| Power that terminated and ſhap'd every particle of mat- 


ter. Therefore terms being fix d to that which was in- 
determin'd or infinite before, the whole became, and 
ſtill continues agreeable 1n all parts,and excellently ter- 


minated and mixt: The matter indeed always affecting 
an undeterminate State, and flying all Geometrical con- 
finement, but proportion terminating and circum- 


ſcribing it, and dividing it into ſeveral differences and 
forms, out of which all things that ariſe are generated 
and ſubſiſt. „ 

When he had ſaid this, he deſired me to contribute, 


ſomething to the diſcourſe, and 1 applauded their con- 


ceits as their own devices and very. probable; but leſt you 
deſpiſe your ſelves (I continued) and altogether look 
for ſome external explication, attendto an expoſitionup- 
on this Sentence which our Maſters very much approve. 

Ls Among 
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Amongſt the very Geometrical Theorems, or rather 
Problems, this is one; two Figures being given, to add 
a third, which is-equal:to one, and like the other: And 
tis reported, that Pythagoras, upon the diſcovery of this 
problem, offer'd a Sacrifice to the Gods; for this is a 
much more exquiſite Theorem than that which lays 
down, that the ſquare of the Hypotenduſa in a right an- 
le triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two ſides : 
Right, ſaid Diogeni anus, but what is this to the preſent 
queſtion ? You will eaſily underſtand, I replied, if you 
call to mind how Timers divides that which gave the 
World its beginning into three parts: One of which is 


juſtly call'd God, the other Matter, and the third Form, 


That which is called Matter is the moſt confus'd Sub- 
jet, the form the moſt beautiful pattern, and God the 
deſt of Cauſes. Now this cauſe, as far as poſſible, would 
leave nothing Infinite and indeterminate, but adorn Na- 
ture with number, meaſure and proportion, making one 
thing of all the Subjects together, equal to the matter, 
and like the Form. Therefore propoſing to himſelf 


this Problem, he made and ſtill makes a third, and al- 


ways preſerves it equal to the Mat ter, and like the Form, 
and that is tke World; and this World, becauſe of the 
natural neceſſity of Body, being in continual Changes 
and Alterations, is help'd and preſerv'd by the Father 
aud Maker of all things, who by proportion,terminates 
the ſubſtance according to the Pattern”  _ 
116 'Þ 5 whe Gs 

Why Noiſes are better heard in the Night than the Day? 
| HEN we Supp'd with Ammonius at Athens, who 
was then the third timę Captain of the City = 
Bands, there was a great nolfe bout the Houſe, ſome 
without Doors calling Captain, Captain : After he had 
ſent his Officers to quiet the Tumult, and had diſpers'd 
the Crowd, we began to enquire what was the Reaſon 
that thoſe that are withinDoors hear thoſe that are with- 
out, but thoſe that are without cannot hear thoſe that 
are within as well. And Ammonzns ſaid, Ariſtotle ora 
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given a Reaſon for that already, for the Sound of thoſe 
within being carried without into a large tract of Air, 
grows weaker preſently, and is loft z but that which 
comes in from without, is not ſubject to the like caſualty, 
but is kept cloſe, and therefore more eaſie to be heard. 
But that feem'd a more difficult Queſtion, Why Sounds 
ſeem greater, and yet altogether as clear, in the Night as 
in the Day. For my own part (continued he) I think 


Providence hath very wiſely contriv'd, that our Hearing | 


ſhould he quickeſt, when our Seeing can do us no, or 


very little, Service; for the Air of the blind and foli. 


tary Night, as Empedocles calls it, being dark,ſupplies in 


the Ears that defect of Senſe which it makes in the 
Eyes: But ſince of natural Effects we ſhould endeavour 
to find the Cauſes ; and to diſcover what are the mate. 
rial and mechanical Principles of Things is the proper | 
task of a natural Philoſopher, which of us will diſcover } 
the firſt rational account? Boethus began and faid, when 
1 was a Novice in Letters, I uſed to make uſe of Geo- | 


metrical Poſfulatas, and aſſum'd as undoubted Truths, 


Tome undemonſtrated Suppoſitions, and now I ſhall 
make uſe of ſome Propoſitions, which Epicurus hath | 
demonſtrated already Bodies move in a vacuum and 


there are a great many ſpaces interſperſed amongſt the 


Attoms of the Air. Now when the Air being rarified | 


is more extended, all the whole empty ſpace is parcePFd 
out into little vacuities, ſcatteredand interſpers'd amongſt 
the particles of Matter; but when the Attoms of Air 
are condens'd and laid cloſe together, they leave a vaſt 


empty ſpace, convenient and ſuſficient for other Bodies 
to paſs through. Now the coldneſs of the Night makes 


ſuch a conſtipation, heat opens and ſeparates the parts of 
condens'd Bodies, andyfherefore Bodies that boyl, grow 


ſoft or melt, require a*Freater ſpace than before; but 


on the contrary, the parts of the Body that are condens d 


or freeze, are contracted cloſer to one another, and leave | 


thoſe veſſels and places from which they retir d, partly 
empty. Now the ſound meeting with, and ſtriking 


_ againſt a great many Bodies in its way, is either alto- | 
gether loſt or ſcatter*d, and very much, and very fre- 
He quently 
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quently hind er d in its Paſſage; but when it hath a plain 


and ſmooth way through an empty ſpace, and comes to 
the Ear uninterrupted, the paſſage is ſo ſudden, that 
it preſerves its articulate diſtinctneſs, as well as thewords 
it carries: You may obſerve that empty Veſlels, when 
knock'd, anſwer preſently, ſend out a noiſe to a great 
diſtance, and oftentimes the ſound wh irl'd round in 
the hollow, breaks out with a conſiderable force: Whilſt 
a Veſſel that is fill'd, either with a liquid or a ſolid Bo- 
dy, will not anſwer to a ſtroak, becauſe the ſound hath 
no room nor paſſage to come through. And amongft 
ſolid Bodies themielves, Gold and Stone, becauſe they 
want Pores, can hardly be made to ſound; and when a 
noiſe is made by a ſtroak upon them, it is very flat, 
and preſently loſt : But Braſs is ſounding, it being a po- 
rous, rare and light Metal ; not conſiſting of parts 
cloſely compacted, but being mixt with a yielding and 
uncompacted Subſtance, which gives free paſſage to 

other motions, and kindly receiving the ſound, ſends it 
forward, till ſome touching the Inſtrument, do, as it 

were, ſeize on it in the way, and ſtop the hollow; for 
then, by reaſon of the hindring force it ſtops and goes no 
farther. And this in my Opinion, is the reaſon why the 

Night is more ſonorons, and the Day leſs; ſince in the 
Day, the heat rarifying the Air, makes the empty ſpa- 
ces between the particles to be very little. But pray, 
let none argue againſt the ſuppoſitions I aſſumd: And 
(Ammonius bidding me oppoſe him) ſaid, Sir, your 
irſt ſuppoſitions only requiring a vacuum to be granted, 
| mall admit, but you err, in ſuppoſing, that a vacuum 
is conducing either to the preſervation or conveyance of 
ſound : For that which cannot be toucht, acted upon, 
or ſtruck, is peculiarly favourable to ſilence ; for Sound is 
the ſtroak of a ſounding body, that is ſounding which 


is of the ſame kind, and can be wrought on by it, which 
1s eaſie to be mov'd, light, ſmooth, and by reaſon of 
its tenſeneſs and continuity, is obedient to the ſtroak,and 
ſuch is the Air. Water, Earth and Fire, are of them- 
ſelves ſoundleſs, but each of them make a noiſe when 
Air falls upon, or gets into them: Braſs, when empty, 
1 | | hath 
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hath no ſound , but being mixt with a ſmooth and gen- 
tle Air, auſwers to a ſtroak,aud is ſounding. If the Eye 
may be judge, Iron mult be reckoned to have a great 
many vacuities, and to be porous like a Honey-Comb 
18 * dulleſt, aud ſounds worſe than any other 
Metal. 


Therefore there is no need to trouble the Night, to 
contract and condenſe its Air, that in other parts we 


might leave vacuities and wide ſpaces ; as if the Air, 
would hinder and corrupt the ſubſtance of the ſounds; 
whoſe very ſubſtance, form aud power, it ſelf is: Be- 


ſides, if your Reaſon held, miſty and extream cold nights | 
would be more ſonorous than thoſe which are tempe- 


rate and clear, becauſe then the Atoms in our Atmo- 
ſphere areconſtipated,and the ſpaces which they left, re- 


main empty; and what is more obvious, a cold day 
ſhould be more Sonorous than a warm Summers night; 


neither of which is true. Theretore laying aſide that 
explication, I produce Anaxagoras, who teacheth, that 


the Sun makes a tremulous motion in the Air, as is evi- | 
dent from thoſe li:tle motes (by ſome called 7a) which 


are Ien toſt up and down, and flying in the Sun-Beams: 
Theſe (ſays He) being in the day- time whisked about by 
the Heat, and making a humming noiſe, leſſen or drown 
other ſounds, but at Night their motion, and conſequent- 
ly their noiſe, ceaſeth: When I had thus faid, Ammonius 
began: Perhaps it will look like a ridiculous attempt in us, 
to endeavour to confute Democritus, aud correct Ana xa- 
goras: Vet we mult not allow that humming noiſe to 4- 
naxagoras his little motes, for tis neither probable nor 
neceſſary : But their tremulons and whirling motion in 


the Sun-Beams, is oftentimes ſufficient to diſturb and 


break a Sound: For the Air (as hath been already ſaid) 
being it ſelf the Body and Subſtance of Sound, if it be 
auiet, undiſturb'd, and its paſſages continue ſtrait, con- 
veys the particles or the motions, which make the ſound 
to a great diſtance: Thus Sounds are beſt heard in calm 


ſtill weather, aud on the contrary, as Simonides hath it, 

No tearing Temples rattled through the Skies, 
Which hinder ſwect Diſcourſe frem Mortal _ 
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ror after the diſturb'd Air hinders the Articulate neſs of a 
liſcourſe, from coming to the Fars, though it may con- 
icy ſomething of the loudneſs and cngth of t. Nuw the 
night ſimply conſidered in it cli bach nothing that may 
diſturb the Air, though the Cay hath, =, the Sun, ac- 
cording to the opinion of A ras. To thisThraſylins; 
Ammonius's Son, ſubjoyniug, ſaid. What is the matter for 
Gods ſake, that we endeavour to iolve the difficulty, by 
the unintelligiblefancy'dmoti-n of the ir, and never con- 
der that which is ſenſible d evident? For Jupiter the 
great Ruler above, doth not covertiy aud fileatly move 
the little particles of Air, but as ſoon as ne appears, ſtirs 

wand moves every thing. 1 e 


He ſends forth lucky ffons, 
And ftrr's up Nations to their proper work. 
And they obey; and (as Democritus faith) as if newly. 

born again, fall to their worldly concerns with noiſy and 

electual contrivances, And upon this account, Jbycus 
mpoſitely calls the Dawning Cytem from Clycin, to hear, 
becauſe then Men firſt began to hear and ſpeak. Now 

at Night, all things being at reſt, the Air being quiet 
and undiſturb'd, muſt therefore probably tranſmit the 
rice better, and convey it whole and unbroken to our 
Ears: Arift odemus theCyprian being then in the Company, 
lad, but conſider Sir, whether Battles, or the Marches 
of great Armies by Night, do not confute your rea- 
ſon, for the noiſe they make ſeems as loud as otherwiſe, 
though then the Air is broken and very much diſturbed: 
but the reaſon is partly in our ſelves; for our voice at 
night is uſually vehement, we either commanding others 
todo ſomething, or asking ſhort queſtions with heat and 
concern: For that at the-ſame time, when Nature re- 
Uures reſt, we ſhould ſtir to do or ſpeak any thing, 
ere muſt be ſome great and urgent neceſſity for it, 
of theace our voices become more vehement and 


Ce 5 QUEST: | 
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who, ſay the Ancients were pleas'd with the Beauty and 
Pleaſing Figure of the Tree: Thus Homer compares 
Nauſicae to a Palm- branch. For you all know very well, 


Fruit that is good to eat, it not ripning and growing ma 


that is the melt pleaſant to the Eyes of any thing in the 
World, and the ſweeteſt to the Taſte, then I muſt con- 
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Why,when in the ſacred Games, one ſort of Garland was given p 
in one, and another in another, the Palm was common to 1 

41? And why they call the grert Dates vizoaass. q 
FT HE Ithmian Games being, celebrated, when Soſpis i 
1 was the ſecond time Director of the Solemnity, A 
we avoided other Entertainments, he treating a great 0 
many Strangers, and often all his fellow Citizens: Once W ;; 


when he entertain'd his neareſt and moſt Learned f 


Friends, at his own Houſe, I was one of the Company. 


99 After the firſt Courſe, one coming to Herod the Rhetori- 
cian brought a Palm and a wreath'd Crown, which one 


of his Acquaintance, who had won the prize at Encomi- Wei) 


aſtic Exerciſes, ſeat him: This Herod receiv'd very kind- War 
ly, and ſent it back again, but added, That He could M ne 
not tell the rea ſon why,fince each of the Games gave a Wei 
particular Garland, yet all of them beſtowed the Palm. Wrer 
For thoſe do not ſatisfie me, who fay that the equality fun 
of the leaves is the reaſon, which growing out one again{tW Me 
another ſeem to reſemble ſome ſtriviag for the prize, ¶ ire 
and that Victory is calPd ien from ws Let, not to yield. 
For a great many other Trees in juſt meaſure and regu-Weall 
 larity, dividing the nobriſhmeat to their Leaves grow-Whh: 


ing oppolite to one another, ſhow a decent order and tho 
wonderful equality : They ſeem to ſpeak more probably, 


that ſome threw likewiſe at the Victors, Roſes, and ſome 
Poinegranates and Apples, to honour and reward them; 
But now the Palm hath nothing evidently more taking erh 
than many other things, ſince here in Greece, it bears nog 


ture enough: But if, as in Syria and Egypt, it bore a Frui 


feſs nothing could compare with it. And the Perſian Mo 
narch (as the ſtory goes) being extreamly taken with »V; 


claus the Perivatetic Philoſopher, who was a very ſweet 
__  humor'dy. 
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humour'd Man, Tall and Slender and of a ruddy Com- 
plexion, called the greateſt and faireſt Dates Nicolaous. 
This Diſcourſe of Herod's ſeem'd to give occaſion for à 


former. Therefore, ſaid Soſpis, let every one carefully 


„ think, that, as far as poſſible, the honour of the Victor 

t ſhould remain freſh and immortal. Now a Palm-tree is 

e the longeſt liv'd of any, as this Line of Orpheus te- 

a ties: os ola 7 ey 6 v5 nw? | 
pied lite Branches of a Leafy Palm. 0 

e And only this, though faid to belong to many beſide, 
-Jeapoys the priviledge of having always freſh. and the 

1- ame Leaves, have not the ſame ſtill, but as the old fall, 
14 new ones grow. So Cities continue. the ſame where 


a new ſucceed the decaying Animals. But the Palm ne- 


Jer ſhedding a Leaf, is continually adorn'd with the 


ſme Green. And this Power of the Tree, I believe, 


ſtrength of Victory. 


Arbhat then, ſhall we ſuffer thoſe Rhetoricians to be 


we produce nothing from Hiſtory to Club to this Diſ- 
Pourſe? Lately, I remember, reading in the Attit An- 
Nals, found that Theſes firſt. inſtituted Games in Delos, 


nas call'd Spadi x. And Praxiteles ſaid as much, but 


mat account, when he inſtituted the Game, be broke. 
i Branch of Palm, rather than of Laurel or of 
lire. But conſider whether this be nat a prize proper 


con- Nie firſt, in Honour of the God, Crown'd the Victors 
Moqhith Laurel and Palm, as conſecrating to the God, not 
Ve Laurel or the Olive, but the Palm: As Nicias did, 


WEE. 
or dg 


query about Nicolaxs,which world be as pleaſant as the 


ive his Sentiments of this matter. I begin firſt, and 


Men chink agreeable to, and fit to repreſent the 


Wpben Soſpis had done, Protogenes the Grammarian 
Malling Praxit eles the Commentator by his Name, ſaid, 


thought to have hit the Mark, when they bring Argu- 
nents only from probabilities and conjectures? And cal 


ore off a Branch from the ſacred balm-Tree, which 


perhaps ſome will demand of Theſus himſelf, upon 
the Pythian Games, for at Ampbyction's direction, there 


Cc 2 who 


ſpeak thus, 


And amongſt the Archers, He that made his Addreſs to 
Apollo, made the beſt ſhoot, and He that forgot to pray 


the Athenians would raſhly, and upon no groundsJedi4 
that that God which beſtows health, gives likewiſe : 


And fince ſome of the Encounters are light and eaſie 
others laborious and difficult; the Delphi ans offer“ 


to Apollo the Racer; and the dedication of ſpoils taket 
be is of great Power to give Vidory in War. Whill 
he was ſpeaking, Caphyſus, Jheen's Son, interrupted hin 


the beripatetics, and endeavours to perſuade; belide 
You ſhould, like the Tragediams, raiſe your Machin, in 
fright all that contradict you with the God: But t 


| Benevolent to all. Now let us, following Soſpis (for! 


them three hundred and ſixty ſeveral ways: But to 
Greeks*tis of very little uſe, unleſs its want of Fruit i 
inſtruct our Contenders in the Games. For it being 
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who defray'd the charges of the ſolemnity in the Name 
of the At heni ans at Delos; the Athenians themſelyes at 
Delphos, and before theſe, Cypſelus the Corinthian, for 
this God is a lover of Games, and delights in contending 
for the prize at Harping, Singing, and throwing the] 
Bar, and as [ome fay, at Cuffing; and aſſiſts Men when 
coatending, as Hemer witnefleth, by making Achilles 


Ter two come forth in Cuſfing ſtout, and try 
To which Apollo gives the Victory. 


to him mis'd the marx. And beſide tis not likely, tha 
cate their place of exerciſe to Apollo: But they Thought] 


F igorous conſtitution and ſtrength for the Encounter 


Sacrifices to Apollo the Cuffer, the Cretans and Spartan 
in the Wars and Trophies to Apollo Bythius, ſhaw tha 


and ſaid, This Diſcourſe ſmells neither of Hiſtery nc 
Comment, but is taken out of the common Topics 9 


God, as indeed *tis requiſite he ſhould be, is equal 


fairly leads the way) keep cloſe to our ſubject the Pall 
tree, which affords us ſufficient ſcope for our Diſcour 
The Babylonian: celebrate this Tree, as being uſetul 


faireſt greateſt and beſt proportion'd of all forts! 
Trees, it bears no Fruit amongſt us; for the good! 
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and chang' d. 
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of its temper employing all the nouriſhment upon the 
body of the Tree, leaves it very little and very bad 
Seed. Beſide all this, it hath ſomething peculiar; and 
which cannot be attributed to any other Tree. The 
branch of a Palm, if you put a weightupon it, doth 
not yield and bend downwards, but turns the contrary 
way, as if it reſiſted the preſſing force. The like is to be 
obſery'd in theſe exerciſes : For thoſe, that throngh 
Weakneſs or Cowardice yield to them, their Adverſaries 
oppreſs, but thoſe that ſtoutly endure the Encounter, 
have not only their Bodies, but their Minds too, ſtrength- 


ened and encreaſed. 


QUEST. V. Why thoſe that Sail upon the Nile, tale 


up the water they are to uſe before da? 

INE demanded a reaſon why the Sailors take vp 

the water for their occaſions, out of theRiver Nile, 
by Night, and not by Day: Some thought they fear'd 
the Sun, which keating tbe moiſt body, would make it 
more liable to putrifaction: For every thing that is 
warm'd becomes more eaſie to be chang'd, having al- 
ready ſuffer'd, when its other quality was remitted, and 
cold conſtipating the parts, ſeems to preſerve every 
thing in its natural State, and Water eſpecially. For 
that the cold of water is naturally conſtrigent, is evi- 
dent from Snow, whick keeps Fleſh from corrupting a 
long time. And heat, as it deſtroys the proper quality 
of other things; ſo of tioney, fer it being boyled, is 
it elf Corrupted, though when raw it preſerves other 
Bodies from Corruption, and that this is the cauſe. I 
have a very conſiderable Evidence from ſtanding Pools, 
for in Winter they are as wholſom as other water, but 
in Summer they grow bad and noxious; therefore the 
night ſeeming in ſome meaſure to reſemble the Win- 
ter, and the Day the Summer, they think the Wa- 
ter, that is taken up at Night is lets ſubject to be vitiated 


Jo thele ſeemingly probable Reaſons,another was ad- 
ded which confirmed the Ingenuity of the Sail9. : kor 
. VVV 
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ſome ſaid that they took up their Water by night, be- 
cauſe then it was clear and undiſturbꝰd; but at day. time, 
when a great many fetch'd water together, and many 
Boats were Sailing, and many Beaſts ſwiming upon the 
Nile, it grew thick and muddy, and that in that conditi- 
on it was more ſubject to Corruption, for mixt Bodies 


| 
$ 

| 
bi 

. 
1 1 


i are more eaſily corrupted than ſimple and unmixt; for 

* from mixture proceeds a diſagreement of the parts, from 

3 that difagreemeat a Change, and Corruption is nothing 

l elſe but a certain Change; ahd therefore Painters call 

; the mixing of their Colours ee, Corrupting ; and 

: Homer expreſleth HN, dying, by wive: Commonly! 

N we call any thing that is {imple and unmixt dee 

8 and Axe, incorruptible and immortal. Now Earth} 

|; being mixt with Water, ſooneſt corrupts its proper = 
|  Qunalities,and makes it unfit for drinking, and therefore MM t 
; ſtanding Waters ſtink ſooneſt, being continually filld il fi 
with particles of Earth, whilſt running Waters preſerve © 
themſelves by either leaving behind, or throwing off be 
the Earth that falls into them. And Heſiod juſtly com . 
| Mends. £ EL EE. || 
= The water of a pure and conſtant Spring. po 0 
1 For that Water is wholeſom which is not corrupted, M th 
and that is Corrupted, which is pure and unmixt. And a 
a this opinion is very much confirm'd from the difference «i; 
i of Earths for thoſe Springs that run through a moun foi 
N tainous Rocky ground, are ſtronger than thoſe which to; 
j are cut tirovgh Plains or Marſhes : becauſe they do noi 
TY takeoff much Earth. Now the Nile running through Wl Tj 
| ſaft Country, like the Blocd mingled with the Fleſhi th, 
a is fiſl'd with ſweet juices that are ſtrong and very nourial of 
F ning z yet 'ti thi ck and muddy, and becomes more ſq ane 
ö ik diſturb'd: For motion nixeth the Earthly particleꝶ in 
with the Liquid, which becauſe they are heavier, fall tO th; 
i the Bottom as ſponas the Water is ſtill and undiſturbd the 
1 Therefore the Sailors take up the water they are to vſe ne 
| at Night, by that means likewiſe preventing the Sun Qu 
; which always exhales and conſumes the ſubtler au th. 


1 lighter particles of the Liquid. „„ 
IT eee 
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QUEST. VI. Concerning thoſe who come late to an En- 
tertainment; and from whence theſe words > X0q:71T HE, d eioſoy 
| and Nimyoy are derived? 


\ /TY youngerSons ſtaying too long at the Plays, and 
coming in too lateto Supper, Theon s Sons wag- 
gilnly and jocoſely call'd them zaavadlavs, and Co pod 
&;, Supper-hinderers, Night-Suppers, and the like ; and 
they call'd them again, 7g« y£/4imve;, Run-Suppers. And 
one of the old men in the Company ſaid, re:yidenry@- 
ſignifyed one that was too late for Supper; becauſe when 
he found himſelf tardy, he mended kis pace, and made 
more than common haſte: And told us a Jeſt of Battus 
Ceſar's Jeſter ; who calPd thoſe that came late, imwade- 
7, Love Suppers, becauſe out of their Love to Enter- 
tainments, though they had buſineſs they would not de- 
ire to be excuſed. And I ſaid, that Polycarmus, à leading 
Orator at Athens, in his Apology for his way of Living, 
before the Aſſembly, ſaid; beſides a great many things 
which I could mention, Fellow- Citizens, when I was in- 


vited to Supper, I never came the laſt Man: For that is 


more Democratical, and on the contrary, thoſe that are 
ſorc d to ſtay for others that come late, are offended at 
them as uncivil, and of an Oligarchial Temper. But So- 
claris in defence of my Sons ſaid, Alcæus( as the ſtory goes) 
did not call Pittacus Cgodbewidny for ſupping late, but 
for delighting in baſe and ſcandalous, Company: Here- 
tofore to eat early was accounted ſcandalous, and ſuch 
1 Meal was called xανννα,άjẽ from dupαν,puntemperance. 
Then Theon interrupting him ſaid, we muſt not truſt 
thoſe who have delivered down to us the Antients way 
of Living. For they ſay that thoſe being usd to work, 
and very temperate in a Morning eat a bit of Bread dipt 
in duese, Wine, and nothing elſe, and that they calPd 
that Meal axpalious from the {NEAT oy. Their Supper 
they calPd 5, becauſe returning from their buſineſs 
they took it 5 late. Upon this we began to en- 
que, whence thoſe two Meals Agmpoy aud & eicer took 
nur Names. In Homer & exroy and ax ne ſeem 
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ſince we are in atrifling Humour; I can ſhow, that thel 


'Kejva Ne mv zorrerigy from Community; becauſe they 


den, or elſe by @egrry they denote a bit taken in the 


any: And not to mention $rwuart, ſiracula,Feats; Ina 
Vinum, Wine; wi, Mel, oney; Yana, Oleum, Oy] 
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| hate pliinly borrowed from the Greeks, who can den 
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to be the ſame Meal: For, he ſays, that Eunens pro. 
vided d eic by the break of day, and tis probable that 
 &ex5oy was ſo call d gueſt aver, becauſe provided inthe 
Morving ; and fy was fo nam'd from Nazamevey 
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rer, eaſing Men from their Labour. For Men 
us'd to take their 47y9 after they had finiſhd their 
buſineſs, or whilſt they were about it. And this may 
be gathered from Homer, when he ſays, _ 

__ Thenwben the Iood-man doth his Supper dreſs, 

But ſome perhaps will have deroy quaſi ezony eaſily 
provided, becauſe that Meal is uſually made upon what 
is ready and at hand and. fimvor quaſi diem IV 
laboured, becauſe of the pains us'd in dreſſing. My Bro- 
ther, Lumprias, being ofa ſcoffing, jeering Nature, ſaid, 


Latin Names ot theſe Meals are a thouſand times more 
proper than the Greet; fSemvoy Supper, they call Cena, 


took their devo b themſelves, hut their Cena e with 
their Friends.” Ace? Dinner they cal Prandium.megrdhy 
from the time of the day: For dhe ſignifies Sν 
Noon-tide, and to reſt after Dinner, they expreſs by d 


Morning, 20 e,, vi 4, betore they have need 0 


Valles dat, Cieſtare, to taſte; Sh, propinare, to drink 
to another; and a great many more words, which the 


but that they have taken their Comme ſſatio, Kohuun 
Banquettinę, from our Rou?,Comns,and wrxiiegtmiſcer 
to mingle,trom the Grech too; thus in Homer, 


Ae in a Bom himfelf Laus mixt generous Wine. 


They call 4 Table Up ory nienmſam from Th; MN (49 JETTY 
placine it in the middle; reid apiy,panem from ſatist) 
ing dv hunger; a Garland eee, Coronam, from ut 
ve the Head; and Homer. | pps likens, 3 u 
head- piece tO a Garland : Cadere to beat, from CL 

OO Metre, Ps. N | 2a 


. 
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and Dentes, Teeth, quaſi voy; 5 Lips they call „gel 
from aapEayuy Thy Boggy I) auld, taking our victuals 
with them; therefore when you hear ſuch tooleries,as 1 

have propoſed, you mult not laugh, or not give thoſe 
men leave to creep in through words, as through Minds, 
to beat down ſome things, and ruin others. Ca, 


QUEST. VII. Concerning Pythagoras's Symbols, in 
which he forbids us to receive a Swallow into our Houſe,and 
bids us as ſoon as Wwe are riſen to ruffle the Bed=cloaths. 
Va the Carthaginian,upon my return to Rome, after a 
8 long abſence, gave me, às the Romans call it, a well- 
coming Supper, and invited ſome few other friends,and 


amongſt the reſt one Lycius, an Herrurian, the Scholar 


of Mederatus the Pythagorear ; He ſeeing my Friend Phili- 
aus eat no fleſh, began (as the opportunity was fair) to 
talk of Pythagoras; and affirm'd that he was a Tyſcar. 
not becauſe his Father, as others have ſaid, was one; 


but becauſe he himſelf was born, bred and taught in Tyſ- 


cany: To confirm this, he brought conſiderable Argu- 
ments from ſuch Symbols as theſe; As ſoon as you are 
riſen, ruffle the Bed-cloaths ; Leave not the Print of the 
Pot in the Aſhes : Receive not a Swallow into your 

Houſe: Never ſtep over a Beſom : Or keep in your 
Houſe Creatures that have hook'd Claws: For theſe 
Precepts of the Pythagoreans the Tuſcans only, as he ſaid, 
carefully obſerve. Lycizs having thus ſaid, that Pre- 
cept about the Swallow ſeem'd to be moſt unaccoun- 
table, it being a harmleſs and kind Animal, and there- 


fore it ſeem'd ſtrange that that ſhould be forbid the 


houſe, as well as the hook'd-claw'd Animals, which are 


ravenous, wild and bloody: Nor did Lycius himſelf ap- 


prove that only interpretation of the Ancients, who ſay, 

this Symbol aims directly at Back- biters, and Tale- bear- 
ing Whiſperers. For the Swallow whiſpers not at all, 
it chatters indeed, and is noiſy, but not more than a P 

a Partridge, or a Hen. What then ſaid 5a, it is up- 
on the old fabulous account of killing her Son, that 
they deny the Swallow Entertainment, by that means 
ſhowing their diſlike to thoſe Paſſions which 9 the 
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Story goes) made Tereus and Progne and Philomel, both 


act and ſuffer ſuch wicked and abominable things, and 
even to this day, they call the Birds Daulzdes. And Gore 
ias the Sophiſter, when a Swallow muted upon him, 


ooked upon her, and ſaid, Philomel this was not well 
done : Nor 1s this Puniſhment common to the other, 
for the Nightingale, though concern'd in the ſame Tra- 
gedy we willingly receive. Perhaps, ſaid I, Sir, what 


you have alledg'd may be ſome Reaſon, but pray con- 


ſider whether firſt they do not hate the Swallow upon 
the ſame account that they abhor hook d claw*d Animals; 
for the Swallow feeds on Fleſh; and Graſhoppers,which 


are ſacred and Muſical, they chiefly devour and prey up- 
on. And, as Arifotle obſerves, they fly near the ſurface 
of the Earth to pick up the little Animals. Beſides that 


alone of all Houſe- Animals makes no return for her En- 


tertainment : The Stork, though ſhe is neither covered, 
fed, or defended by us, yet pays for the place where ſhe | 
builds; going about and killing the Etts, Snakes, and o- 
ther venemous Creatures. But the Swallow, though ſhe | 
receives all thoſe ſeveral kindneſſes from us, yet as ſoon 
des her young are fledg, flies away faithleſs and ungrate- 
ful; and which is the worſt of all, of all Houſe- Animals, 
the Fly and the Swallow only never grow tame, ſufter a a 
Nan to touch them, keep Company with, or learn of 
bim: And the Fly is ſo ſhy becauſe often hurted and dri- 
yen away; but the Swallow naturally hates Man, ſuſpects 


and darcs not truſt any that would tame her: And 


therefore if we muſt not look on the outſide of theſe 
things, but opening them view the Repreſentations of 


ſome things in others, Pythagoras ſetting the Swallow for 


an example of a wandring unthankful Man, adviſeth us 


not to take thoſe who come to us for their own need, 
and uf en occaſion, into our familiarity, and let them 
par take of the moſt ſacred things, cur Houſe and Fire. 


This Diſcourſe of mine gave the Company Encourage- 


ment to proceed, fo they attempted other Symbols, and 


gave moral Interpretations of them; for Philinw 


laid, That that Precept of blotting out the Print of the 


Pot, inſtruded us not to leave any plain mark of 
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Anger, but as ſoon as ever the Paſſion hath done boyl- 
ing, to lay aſide all thoughts of Malice and Revenge. 
ThatSymbol which adviſeth us to rutfle the Bed-cloaths, 
ſeem'd to ſome to have no ſecret meaning, but to be in it 
ſelf very Evident, for it is not decent for the place to be 

ſeen where a Man hath lain with his Wife, as being a 
too manifeſtRrepreſentation of,and an alluring temptati- 
on to, the Action. But Sy//a thonght the Symbol was 
rather intended, to prevent Mens ſleeeping in the Day- 
time, all the conveniences for ſleeping being taken a- 
way in the Morning as ſoon as we are up: For Night is 
the time for Sleep, and in the Day we ſhould riſe and 
follow our affairs, and not ſuffer ſo much as the Print of 
our Body in theBed, ſince a Man aſleep is of no more uſe 
than one Dead. And this Interpretation ſeems to be con- 
firmed by that other precept in which the Pythagore ans 
adviſe their followers not to take off any Man's burthen 
from him, but to lay on more, as not countenancing 
Joth and Lazineſs in any). e 


QUEST. VIII. yy the Pythagoreans command Fiſh 
not to be eaten, more ſtrictiy than other Animals; 
Uu R former Diſcourſe Lycius neither reprehended 
dor approv'd, but fitting ſilent and muſing, gave 
f us the hearing; Then Empedocles addreſſiing his Diſ- 
- courſe to Sy//a, {aig It our Friend Iycius is diſpleas'd with 


$ the Diſcourſe, *tis time for us to leave off. But if theſe. 

d are ſome of their myſteries which ought to be conceal'd, 

e W jet 1 think this may be lawfully divulged, that they 

x MW inore cautiouſly abſtain from Fiſh, than other Animals. 

IT For this is {aid of the Antient Pythagoreans, and even - 
s now I have met with Alexicratess Scholars, who will , 


1 eat and kill ſome of the other Animals, but will never 
m taſte Fiſh, Tyndares the Spartan ſaid, they ſpar'd Fiſh, be. 
e. cauſe they had ſo great a regard for ſilence: ( My Name- 
e- W fakeEmpedocles the Philoſopher calldFiſh ter becauſe 
1d Wl they had 25, zr j,, their voice ſhut up) for they 
thought ſilence to have ſomething extraordinary andDi- 
vice in it, ſince the Gods themſelves, without any voice 
at alh, by their works and operations, diſcover their 
88 | n meaning 
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meaning to the wiſe, Then eius gravely and compo- 


ſedly flying, that perhaps that true reaſon was obſcure 
and not to de divulg'd, yet they had liberty to venture 
upon probable conjectures. Theon the Grammarian be- 


gan thus, To demonſtrate,thatPyrhagoras was a Tuſcan, was 
a great and no caſie task : But ' tis confeſt, that he con- 
vers'd a long time with the wiſe Men of Ægypt, and imi. 


tated a great many of the Rites and Inſtitutions of the 


Prieſts : For inſtance that about Beans: For Herodotys 


delivers, that the Egyptians neither ſet nor eatBeans, nay 


cannot endure to ſee them, and we all know, that even 


now the Prieſts eat no Fiſh; and the ſtricter ſort eat no 


Salt, and refuſe all Meat that js ſeaſoned with it. Others 
bring other reaſons for this, but the only true reaſons is 
| hatred to the Sea, as being a diſagreeable, or rather na- 
turally a deſtructive Element to Man. For they do not 


imagin that the Gods, as the Stoics did, that the Stars 


were nouriſhed by it: But on the contrary, think that 
the Father and preſerver of their Country, whom they 
call the Deflux of Oſiris, is loſt in it, and when they be- 
wail him as born on the left-hand parts, and deſtroy'd 
in the right hand, they intimate to us the ending, and cor- 
ruption of their Ni!us by the Sea; and therefore they do 
not believe thae its water is wholeſom, or that any crea- 
ture produc'd or nouriſh'd in it, can be clean or whol- } 
ſom food for Man, ſince it breathes not the cominon Air, 
and feeds not on the ſame food with him. And the Airthat 
nouriſheth and preſerves all other things, is deſtructtal 
to them, as if their production and life were unneceſſary 
and againſt Nature; Nor ſhould we wonder, that they | 
think Animals bred in the Sea, to be ditagreeable to | 
their bodies, and not fit to mix with their Blood and 


Spirits, ſince, when they meet a Pilot they will not ſpeak 


to him, becauſe he gets his living by the ca. Syl/2 com- 
mended this diſcourie, aid added concerning the Py- | 


bc oreaus, that they then thiefly taſted fleſh, when they 


Sactifc'd to the Gods. Now no Fiſh is ever offer'd in 


Sacrifice. I, after they had done, ſaid, that many, 


both Philotophers and unlearned, conſidering with 
bow many good things tt furniſneth and makes our 
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Life more comfortable, take the Sea's part againſt the 
Eoyptians. But that the Egyptians ſhould abſtain from 
Fiſh, becauſe they are not of the ſame kind, is ridicu- 
lous and abſurd, nay to Butcher and feed on other Ani- 
mals, becauſe they bear a nearer relation to us, would 
he a moſt inhuman and Cyclopian return. And they ſay 
that Pythagoras bought a draught of Fiſhes, and preſent- 
ly commanded the Fiſhers to let them all out of the Net, 
and this ſhows, that he did not hate, or not mind Fiſhes, 

as things of another kind and deſtructive to Man, but 
that they were his dearly beleved Creatures, ſince he ' 
paid aranſom for their freedom. Therefore the tender- 
neſs and humanity of thoſe Philoſophers, ſuggeſt a quite 
contrary reaſon, and I am apt to believe, that they 
ſpare Fiſhes to inſtru Men, or to accuſtom themſelves 

to acts of Juſtice, for other Creatures generally give 
Men cauſe to afflict them, but Fiſhes neither do, or are 
capable of doing us any harm. And 'tis eaſie to ſhew 

W both from the Writings and Religion of the Antients, 

4 that they thought ita great ſin not only to eat, but to 
kill an Animal that did them no harm. But afterwards 
o W beiog neceſſitated by the ſpreading Multitude of Men, 
J and commanded (as they ſay) by the Delphis Oracle 

a to prevent the total decay of Corn and Fruit, they began 

- W to Sacrifice, yet they were ſo diſturb'd and concerned 

7 at the Action, that they called it % and pier. as if 

1 they did ſome ſtrange thing in killingan Animal; and 
= they are very careful! not to kill the Beaſt, before the 
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Wine and Salt thrown upon his Head, he nods in token 
0 of conſent. So very cautions are they of injuſtice. 
0 And not to mention other conſiderations, were no Chic- 
K kens for inſtance, or Rabbets killed, in a ſhort time 
N they would ſo increaſe, that there could be no living. 
. And now twould be a very hard matter to put down 


dle eating of Fleſh, which neceſſity firſt introduc'd, 
1 ſince Pleaſore and Luxury hath Eſpouſed it. But the. 


y, water Animals, neither conſuming any part of our Air 
h or Water or devouring the Fruit, but as it were en- 
or compaſſed by another world, and having their own 
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Neptune whom we call Hieromne menas) never eat Fiſh.Nep- 


398 Plutarch*s Sympoſiacs. "vi III. 
Proper bounds, which 'tis death for them to paſs, they 


afford our Belly no pretence to all for their deſtruction; 


and therefore to catch or be greedy after Fiſh is plain 
Deliciouſneſs and Luxury, which upon no juſt reaſon 
infects the Sea and dives into the deep. For we cannot 


call the Mullet Corn-deſtroying, the Trout Grape-eat- | 
Ing, nor the Barble or Sca Pike Seed-gathering, as we 
do, ſignifying their huctfulneſs by theſe Epithets, ſome 


Land Animals. Nay, thoſe littie miſchiefs which we 


complain of, in theſe Houſe-Creatures, a Weezel or Fly, 
none can juſtly lay upon the greateſt Fiſh. Thereforg the 
Pythagoreans confining themſelves, not only by the Law 
which forbids them to injure Men, but alſo by Nature, 
which commands them to do violence to nothing, fed on 
Fiſh very little, or rather not at all. But ſuppoſe there 
were no injuſtice in this caſe, yet to delight in Fiſh,would 
argue Daintineſs and Luxury: Becauſe they are ſuch 


coſtly and unneceſſary Diet. Therefore Homer doth not 


only make the Greet, whilſt encamped near the Helleſ- 
pont to eat no Fiſh, but mentions not any Sea-proviſion, | 
that the diſſolute Pheecians or Luxurious Woers had, 
though both Iſlanders. And Vhzſſes's Mates, though they | 


fiPd o'er ſo much Sea, as long as they had any Proviſion 
left, never let down a Hook or Net, x! 
But when the Vittuals of their Ship was ſpent, 


A little hefore they fell upon the Oxen ſacred to the 
Sun, they caught Fiſh, not to pleaſe their wanton appe - 


tite, but to ſatisſie their hunger. TO 
With crooked Hooks for cruel Hunger gna d, 3 
The ſme neceſſity forcing them to catch Fiſh, and de- 


vour the Oxen of the Sun. Therefore not only amongſt 
the Egyptians and Syrians, but Greeks too, to abſtain from 
Fiſn was a piece of ganctity, they avoiding (as I think) as 


ſuperfluous curioiity in Diet, as well as being juſt. To this 


Neſtor ſubjoyning ſaid, But Sir, of my Citizens, as of the 


Megarencians in the Proverb, you make no account; al. 
though you have heard me often ſay, that our Prieſts of 


Fine 


Vol. III. Plutarch's Sympoſiacs. 3099 
une himſelf is called gymaw@-,Sea-breeder : And the An- 
cient Greeks ſacrificed to Neptune re]poyard the firſt Fa- 
ther, imagining, as like wiſe the Syrians did, that Man riſes 
from a liquid ſubſtance: And therefore they worſhip a 
Fiſh as of the ſame production and breeding wiih them- 
ſelves, in this matter being more happy in their Philoſo- 
phy than Anaximander : For he ſays, that Fiſh and Men 
were not produc'd in the ſame ſubſtances, but that Men 
were firſt preduc'd in Fiſhes,and when they were grown 
up, and able to help themſelves,were thrown out, and ſo 
liv'd upon the Land. Therefore as the Fire devours it's 
parents, i. e. the matter out of which it was firſt kindled, 
ſo Anaximander aſſerting that Fiſh were our Common 
parents condemneth our feeding on the. 


aB 
Whether there can be new Dijeaſes, and how cauſed ? 

Hilo the Phyſician ſtoutly affirm'd that the Leproſie, 
Flephanti aſis, was a Diſeaſe, but lately known, ſince 
none of the Ancient Phyſicians ſpeak one word of it, 
though they oftentimes enlarge upon little, frivolous and 
obſcure trifles. And J to confirm it, cited Athenodorus 
the Philoſopher who in his firſt Book of Epidemical 
Diſeaſes, ſays, That not only that Leproſie, but alſo 
the d degbea, the Water-dread (occaſion'd by the bi- 
ting of a mad Dog) were firſt diſcover'd in the time of 
Aſclepiades. At this the whole Company were amazed, 
thinking it very ſtrange that ſuch Diſeaſes ſhould begin 
then, and yet as ſtrange that they ſhould not be taken 

| notice of in ſo long a time; yet moſt of them leaned 

co this laſt Opinion, as being moſt agreeable to Man; 
tand not in the leaſt daring to imagin that Nature affected 

n Wl Novelties, or would in that Body of Man, as in a City, 

is create new Diſturbances and Tumults. And Drogenianus 
is added, that even the Paſſions and Diſeaſes of the Mind 
c go on in the ſame old road that formerly they did; and 

|- Wl i*t the vitiouſneſs of ourlaclinatiou is exceedingly prone 
of Wl to variety, and our Mind is Miſtreſs of it ſelf, and can, 
p- Wl !! it pleaſe, eaſily change and alter. Vet all aug my 
10 | dinate 
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400 Plutarch'? Sympoſtacs. Vol. III. 
dinate motions have ſome ſort of order, and the Soul! 
hath bounds, to her Paſſions, as the Sea to her over 
flowings: And there is no ſort of Vice now amongſt us 
which was not practis'd by the Ancients. There are a 


thouſand differences of Appetites, the various motions 


of Fear, the different Schemes of Grief and Pleaſure are 
innumerable: 28 


Yet are not they of late, or now procl d, 
And none ean toll from whence they firſt avoſe. 5 
How then ſhould the Body be ſubject to new Diſeaſes, 


ſince it hath not, like the Soul, the principle of its own | 
Alteration in it ſelf; but by common Caules is joyn'd 


to Nature,and receives ſuch a temperature. whoſe inde- 


finite variety of Alterations is confin'd to certain bounds, 


as a Ship is, that is toſt between its Anchors in the Key: 
Now there can be no Diſeaſe without ſome Cauſe, it be- 


ing againſt the Laws of Nature, that any thing ſhould be 
without a Cauſe; now *twill be very hard to find a new 
Cauſe, unleſs we fancy ſome ſtrange Air, Water or 
Food never taſted hy the Ancients, ſnould out of other, 
Worlds, or interriuadane Spaces deſcend to us; for we 


contract Diſeaics from thoſe very things which preſerve 
our Lite, for there are no peculiar Seeds of Diſeaſes, but 
the diſagreement of their Juices to our Bodies, or our 


_ exceſs in uſing them, diſturbs Nature. Theſe diſtur- 


bances have ſtill the very ſame differences, though now 
and then calied by new Names. For ames depend on 


Cuſtom, but the Paſſions on Nature; and thele being 


conſtant and thoſe variable, give occaſion to this mi- 
ſtake. As in the Parts of a Speech and the Syntax of 
the Words, 'tis impoſſible that any new ſort of Barba- 


riſm or Solæciſm thould ariſe, ſo the temperature of the 


Body hath fome certainDeviations and Corruptions, into 


which it may fall, thoſe things which are againſt and. 


hurtful to Nature being in ſome ſort contain'd in it. 
The Mythographers are in this particular very Inge- 


nious, for, they ſay, that monſtrous uncough Animals 
were produc'd in the time of the Giants War, the Moon 


being out of its Courſe, and not riſing where it WY. to 
* 
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do: And thoſe who think Nature produces new Diſeaſes, 
like Monſters, and yet give no, either likely or unlikely, 
Reaſon of the Change, err as I imagin, Philo, in taking 
a leſs or a greater degree of the ſame Diſeaſe, to be a 
different Diſeaſe. The intenſion or encreaſe of a thing 
makes it more or greater, hut does not make the Sub- 
jet of another kind, Thus the Leproſie being an in- 
tenſe Scabbineſs is not a new kind, nor the Water-dread 
diſtinguiſh'd from other melancholic and ſtomachieal 
Affections but only by the degree. And I wonder we did 
not obſerve that Homer was acquainted with this Diſeaſe, 
for tis evident that he calls a Dog Avaylieg from the 
very ſame rage with which, when Men are poſleſt,they - 
are ſuid to avaey. Againſt this Diſcourſe of Diogeni anus 
Philo himſelf made ſome objections, and deſired me to be 
the old Phy ſicians Patron: Who muſt be branded with 
icadvertency and ignorance, unleſs it appears that thoſe 
Diſeaſes began ſince their time. Firſt then Diageni anus, 
methinks, very precariouſly deſires us not to think, that 
the intenſeneſs or remiſneſs of degrees is a real difference; 
not alters the kind: For were this true, then we ſnould 
e boldthat down - right Vinegar is not different from prickt 

e Wine, nor a bitter from a rough taſte, Darnel from 
at W Wheat, nor Garden Mint from Wild Mint; for *tis 
ur Wevident that theſe differences are only the ſeveral degrees 
r- Wot the ſame Qualities, in ſome being more intenſe, in ſome 
Wore remiſs. So we ſhould not venture to affirm, that 
on fame is different from a white Spirit; Splendor from 
os flame, Hore-Froſt frem Dew, or Hail from Rain; but 
n- that the former have only more intenſe Qualities than 
of the Latter : Beſides we ſhould ſay, that Blindneſs is of 
ba- Wine ſame kind with ſhort Sightedneſs, violent Vomitting 
the With weakneſs of the Stamach, and that they only differ 
ato Win degree: Though, what they ſay is nothing to the 
ad. Npurpoſe, for if they ſay that the quality, which only 
it. Nas, but never was ſo great before, is now increaſt, the 
oc- me Difficulties which they urged againſt the other Opi- 
nals {Won oppreſs them. Sophocles ſays very well concerning 
don MWoſe things which are not believed to be now, becanſe 
1 to bey were not heretofore: 85 
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TE many Figures danc ing doth propoſe, 
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Once at the firſt all things their Beings bad: 


And tis probable that not all Diſeaſes, as in a Race the | 
barrier being let down, ſtarted together; but that one 


riſing after another, at ſome certain time, had its begin- 


ning and ſhow'd it ſelf. *Tis rational to conclude (con- 


tinued I) that all Diſeaſes that riſe from Want, Heat or 
Cold, bear the ſame date with our Bodies, but afterwards 


_ over-Eating,Luxury and Surfeiting, encouraged by Eaſe 
and Plenty, raisd bad and ſuperflnous Juices, and thoſe | 


brought various new Diſeaſes, and their perpetual com- 


plications and mixtures ſtill create more new. What- | 
ever is Natural is determin'd and in order: For, Na- 
ture is Order, or the work of Order. Diſorder, like 
_ Pindar's Sand, cannot be compris'd by number: And 
that which is beſides Nature, is ſtreight call'd indetermi- 


nate and infinite. Thus Truth is ſimple, and but one, 
but falſities innumerable. The exactneſs of Motions and 


Harmony are definite, but the Errors either in playing 
upon the Harp, Singing or Dancing, who can compre- 
hend? Indeed Phrinichus the Tragediens ſays of himſelf; 


As Waves roul 07 the Sea when Tempeſt: to ſs : 
And Chryſippus ſays that the various complications of ten 


ſingle Axioms amount to 1000000 : But Hipparchus hath | 


confuted that account, ſhowing that the Affirmative con- 


tains 1101049 complicated Propoſitions, and the Ne- 


gative 310952. And Zenocrates ſays, the number of 


Syllables which the Letters will make, is, 1060200000. 
Hew then is it ſtrange that the Body having ſo many: 


different Powers in it ſelf,aud getting new qualities every 
day from its Meat and Drink: And uſing thoſe Moti- 
ons and alterations which are not always in the ſame 
Time nor in the ſame Order, ſhould upon the various 
cympltcation of all theſe be affected with new Diſeaſes ! 


Such was was thePlague at Athens deſcrib'd by Thucydides 
who conjectures that it was new, becauſe thr Birds and 


Beaſts of Prey would not touch the dead Carcaſſes: 


Thoſe 


Thoſe that fell ſick about the Red Sea, if we believe 

rat harcides beſides other ſtrange and unheard Diſcaſes, 
had little Serpents in their Legs and Arms, which did eat 
their way out, but when toucht ſhrunk in again, and 
rais d intolerable inflammations in the Muſcles; and 
yet this kind of Plague, as likewiſe many others, never 
alflicted any beſide; either betore or ſince. One. after a 
long ſtoppage of Urine voided a knotted Barley Straw: 
And we know the Ephebus, with whom we lodged at 
Athens, threw out together with a great deal of Seed 
1 little hairy, many-footed, nimble Animal. And Aris 
forle tells us, I hat Timon's Nurſe in Cicilia every year 
for two Months lay in a Cave, without any vital Ope- 
ration beſides hreathing. And in the Milonian Books tis 


au will not introduce a new kind of Water or Air, we 


having no need of it, are very well content: Yet we 
know ſome of Democritus's Scholars affirm; That other 


Worlds being diſſolved, ſome ſtrange Effluviums fall 


[into ours, and are the principle of new Plagues, and 
uncommonDiſeaſes : Beſides let us not take notice of the 


Corruption of ſome parts of this World, by Earth- 


quakes, Droughts and Floods, by which both the Va- 
pours and Fountains riſing out of the Earth, muſt be 


eceſarily Corrupted ; Yet we muſt not paſs by that 
change which muſt be wrought in the Body by our 
Meat, Drink and other Exerciſes in our Courſe of Life: 


for many things which the Antients did not feed on are 
now acounted Dainties, for inſtance, Mead and Sumen. 


Heretofore too, as I have heard, they hated the, Brains 


of Animals ſo much, that they would ſpit at the very 


lame of it. And even now we know ſome old Men; 
that will not taſte Cucumbcr, Pompion, Peach or Piper. 
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delivered as a Sympton of a diſeas'd Liver carefully to 
obſerve and hunt after Mice and Rats; which we ſee 
now no where practiſed. Therefore let us not wonder 
if ſomething happens which never was before, or if 
ſomething doth not appear amongſt us with which the 
Ancients were not acquainted ;. for the Cauſe of thoſe 
Accidents is the Nature of our Pody, whoſe tempera- 
ture is ſubje& to be changed: Therefore, if Diogeni= 
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404 Plutarch's Sympoſiacs. Vol. III. 
Now by theſe Meats and drinks *tis probable that the 
Jaices of our Bodies are much alter'd, and their tempe- 
rature changed, new Qualities ariſing from this new ſort 
of Diet: And the Change of Order in our feeding ba- 
ving a great influence on the alteration of our Bodies; 
the cold Courſes, as they were called formerly, conſiſting 


of Oyſters, Lobſters, Sallads and the like, being ( in| 


Plato's Phraſe ) transferr'd from Tayl to the Month, 
now make the firſt Courſe, whereas they were formerly 
the laſt. Beſides, the Glaſs which we uſually take be- 
fore Supper, called rgmua, is very con ſiderable in this 
Cſe; for the Ancients never drank ſo much as Water 
before thev eat, but now they drink freely before we 
ſit down; and fall to our Meat with a full and heated 


Body, uſing ſharp Sauces and Pickles to provoke Appe- 


tite, and then we fall greedily on the other Meat. But 
nothing conduceth more to alterations and new Diſeaſes 
in the Body than frequent Bathing, for then the Fleſh, 
like lron in the Fire. grows ſoft and looſe, and is pre- 
ſently conſtipated and hardn'd by the Cold. For in my 
Opinion if any of the laſt Age had looked into our Baths, 
ne mit have juſtly fad. 
There burning Phlegethon mects Acheren. 1 
For they us d ſuch mild gentle Baths, that Alexander the 
Great being Feveriſh ſlept in one And the Gauls Wives 
carry their Pots of Pulſe to eat with their Children 
whilſt they are in the Bath But our Baths now inflame 
villicate and diſtreſs; and the Air which we draw, is 
mixture of Air and Water, diſturbs the whole Body 
toſſes and diſplaces every Atom, till we-quench the fer 
Particles, and allay their Heat Therefore, Diogenianu 
you ſee that this account requires no new ſtrangeCaul 


nd intermundane Spaces, but the ſingle alteration of ou 


Diet, is enough to raiſe new Diſeaſes, and aboliſh old. 


Quks 
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'QUES T. X. Why We give leaſt Credit to Dreams 2 


Autumn ? \- 


Lorus reading Ariſtotle's PhyficalProblews which were 
T brought to him to Thermopyle, was himſelf (as Phi- 
loſophical Wits uſe to be) filled with a great many * 
Doubts, and communicated them to others; thereby i 
confirming Ariſtotle's Saying, That muchLearning raiſeth | 
many Doubts. Other Topics, made our Walks every : 
day very pleaſant, but the common ſaying concerning 
Dreams, thoſe in Autumn are the vaineſt ; Il Know- not | 
how, whilſt Favourinus was engaged in other matters 
was ſtarted after Supper: Your Friends and my Sons 
thought Ariſtotle had given ſufficient Satisſaction in this 
point, and that no other cauſe was to be ſought after or 
allowed, but that which he mentions, viz. the Fruit. 
For the Fruit being new and flatulent, raiſe many diſtur- 
bing Vapours in the Body; for 'tis not likely that only 
Wine ferments, or new Oil only makes a noiſe in the 
Lamp, the Heat agitating its Vapour ; but new Corn 
and all ſorts of Fruit are plump and diſtended, till the 
unconcocted flatulent Vapour is broak away, and that 
ſome ſorts of Foods diſturb Dreams they ſaid, was evi- 
dent from Beans and Poly pus's Head, from which thoſe 
who would divine by their Dreams, are commanded to 
abſtain. But Favourinus himſelf, though in other things 
he admires Ariſtotle exceedingly, and thinks the Peripa- 
tetic Philoſophy to be moſt probable ; yet in this caſe re- 
ſolved to ſcour up an old muſty Opinion of Democratus; 
irlt laying down that known Principle of his, That I- 
mages paſs through the Pores into the inmoſt Parts of 
the Body, and being carried upward cauſe Dreams: 
And that theſe Images fly from every thing, Veſlets, 
tou Garments, Plants, but eſpecially from Animals becauſe 
id. J of their Meat, and motion of their Spirits. And that 
theſe Images do not only carry the outward. ſhape and 
lixeneſs of the Bodies (aSEpicurus thinks, following Demo- 
cratus ſo far and no farther ) but the very deſigns, mo- 
110ns and paſſions of the Saul; and with thoſe entring 
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into the Bodies, as if they were living things, diſcover to 


thoſe that receive them the Thoughts and Inclinations of 
the Perſons from whom they come, if ſo be that they pre- 
ſer xe their frame aud order intire: And that is eſpecially 
preſerved when the Air is calm and clear, their paſſage 
then being quick and undiſturbed. Now the Autumnal 
Air, when Trees ſhed their Leaves, being very uneven 
and diſturbed, ruſfles and diforders the Images, and hin- 
dring them in their pallage, makes them weak and in- 
effectval; when on the contrary, if they riſe from warm 
aud vigorons Subjects, and are preſently —_ the 
notices which they give, and the Impreſſions th 


Autobulus he continued; But, Sir, I perceive you deſign 
to have an airy Skirmiſh with theſe Images, and try the 
eycnneſs of this old opinion as yon would a Picture with 


your Nail. And Aitobulss replied, Fray, Sir, do not 


endeavour to cheat us any longer, for we know very 


wen that you deſigning to make Ariſtotlès Opinion ap- 
pear the better, have only uſed this of Democritus as its 


Shade. Therefore 1 ſhall paſs by that, and impuga 


AriſtotlèsOpinon, which unjuſtly lays the blame on the 
new Fruit; for both the Summer and declining Au- 
tummn excuſetch them, when, as Antimachus ſays, the 


Fruit is woſt freſh and juicy; for then though we eat 


the new Fruit, yet our Dreams are not vainer than at 


other times, and the Months When the Leaves fall be- 
ing next to Winter, ſo concoct the Corn and remaining 
Fruit, that they grow ſhrivel'd and leſs, and loſe all 


21cir. brisk agitating Spirit. As for new Wine, thoſe 


that drink it ſooneſt forbear till February, which is after 


Winter; and the day on which we begin to call qu 
ea ax F -, and the Athenians hl, for 


hilft Wine is working, we fee that even common La- 
bourers will not venture on it; therefore no more accu: 
ling the gifts of the Gods, let us ſeek after another cauſe 
of vain Dreams, to which the name of the Sesſon wil 
q rect us, for 'tis called ee, Leat-ſhedding, Com 
ine drineſs and coldneſs gymey of the Leaves, which 
nen tall; except the Leaves of hot and oily Trees, 1 
Þ 19" 


| ey make, | 
are clear and evident. Then with a (mile looking on 
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of the Olive, the Laurel, or the Palm; or of the moiſt, 
as of the Myrtle and the Ivy; for their temperature pre- 
ſer ves them, though not others; becauſe in others the 
viſcous Humour that holds the Leaves is conſtipated by 
the Cold, or being weak and little is dried up. Now 
moiſture and heat is neceſſary for the growth and pre- 
ſervation of Plants, but eſpecially of Animals; and on 
the contrary, Coldneſs and Drineſs are very noxious to 
both: And therefore Homer elegantly calls luſty Men 
| W 4%, moiſt and juicy: To rejoice lane, to be warm, 
and any thing that is grievous and frightful pyetevdy and 
we, Cold and Icy. Belides the words ac and 
Hero are applied to the Dead, thoſe Names intima- 
| WW ting their extream drineſs: But more, our Blood, the 
. W principal thing in ouc whole Body, is moiſt and hot. 
And old Age hath neither of thoſe two Qualities. Now 


t the Autumn ſeems to be as it were the old Age of the 
y Wl {ccaying Year, for the moiſture doth not then fall,and 
the heat decays: And its iacluuing the Body toDiſeaſes is 
; W anEvident ſign of its cold and drineſs. Now: *tis ne- 
n Wl ccllary that the Souls ſhould be indiſpos'd with the Bo- 
ic dies, and that the ſubtile Spirit being condenſed, the di- 
;- Wl wining Faculty of the Soul, like a Looking-Glaſs that 
je is breathed upon, mould be ſullied, and therefore it can- 
at not repreſent any thing plain, diſtin& and clear, as 
at Wl long as it remains thick, dark and condenſed. Po 
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than ten queſtions (which number I have obſerved in 


ſes all that belongs to them, be as carefu 
them as of a Temple, ſince we owe them much = 


many Scholars at the Fe2ſt, and almoſt all his acquain- 
tance: Achie; invited ouly the ſingle combatants to his 
Feaſt, intending (as the Story goes) that if in the heat 
of the encounter they had conceiv'd any anger or il 


Ar 
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miqdſt their Cups and Mer rimeyt; ; and all was diſorder, 
and confuſed babling. There 
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| The Eighth Book, Ws 


Queſtion . 
On, oerning r erſes ſeaff mably and w1ſeaſonabl ani ed, 


Ius ninth Hook: S oſſur's Senecio, contains the 

diſcourſes we held at Athens, at the Muſesfeaſt, 
for This number is agreeable to the Number of 
the Muſe;; nor muſt you wonder when you find more 


my other Books) in it; for we ought to | er Mu- 
| of robbing 


and much better things than thoſe. Ammonizs Captain 


of the Militia at Athens, would ſhow Diogenius the pro- 
ficiency of thoſe Youths that learn'd Grammar, Geo- 


metry, Rhetoric and Muſic; and invited the Chic | 
Maſters of the Town to Supper: There was a great 


* 
1 Pn HG \ a ences ACA 


will againſt one another, they might then 139 it aſide, 
being made partakers ot one common Entertainment: 


But the contrary happened to Amonius, for the Con- 


tentions of the Maſters encreaſt, and grew more ſharp 
ore Ammonizs command: 
ed Erato to {ing to his Harp, and he lang ſome part ot 
Hie ſio di Ex N begingivg thus : | | 


Content 


ige 
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Contention to one ſort is nct conſin d, 


And I commended him for chuſing fo appoſite a Song: 
Then he began to diſcourſe about the ſeaſonable uſe of 
Verſe, that it was not only pleaſant but profitable. And 
ſtreight every ones Mouth was full of that Poet, who 
degan Prolom)s Epithalamium (when he married hisSiſter, 


2 wicked and abomin able match) thus, 


Jove Juno call'd his Siſter and his Wife. 
And another after Supper ſung to Democritus the Ring, 
who had ſent him a little while before his Young Son 
Philip to be Educated : OY SY er 

Breed thou the Boy as doth become 
Both Hercules his Race and Vs. 


And Anaxarchas, who being pelted with Apples by 


Alexander at Supper, roſe up and ſaid, 


Some God ſhall wounded be by Mortal hand. 
Put that Corinthian Captive Boy «excelled all, who, 
when the City was deſtroy'd, and Aummens taking a 
ſarvey of all the Free-bora Children that underſtood 
Letters, commanded each to write a Verſe, wrote 


Nirire, four times bleſs the happy Greeks that fell. 
For they ſay that Mummers was affected with it, wept 
and gave all the Free- born Children that were ally'd to 


him, their Liberty. And ſome mentioned the Wife of 
Theodorus the Tragedian,who refuſed his Embraces a little 
before he contended for the Prize, but when he was 


Conqueror, and came in unto her, claſped him, and ſaid, 


Now Agamemnon's Son, you freely may. 


After this a great many ſayings were mention'd, as un- _ 
ſeaſonably ſpoken, it being fit that we ſhould know ſuch 


and avoid them. As that to Pompey the Great, to whom 


upon his return from a dangerous War, the School- 

alter brought his lirtle Daughter, and to ſhew him 
what a Proficient ſhe was, call'd for a Book, and bad 
her begin at this Line, 8 
e EKesurn d 


propoſed this, 
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Return'd from War, but hadſt thou there been ſlain, 

Ay wiſh had been compleat | 
And that to Coſſius Longinus to whom a flying report of 
his Sons dying abroad, being brought, and no ways ap- 
pearing either to know the certain Truth, or clear the 
doubt, an old Senator came and ſaid; Longinus, will you 


not deſpiſe the flying uncertain rumour, when you know 
and have read this Line, 8 


For no Report is wholly falſe? 


And he that at Rhodes to a Grammarian demanding a 


Line, upon which he might ſnew his skill in the Theater, 


Fly from the INand, worſt of all Mankind. 


Either flyly put a trick upon him, or unwittingly blun- 


der'd. And this Diſcourſe quieted the Tumult. 


— T— —— 


QUEST. Il. and III. What 5s the Reaſon that Alpha 


7s placed firft in the Alphabet, and what is the pro portion be- 


tween the number of Vowels and Semivomels? 


I T being the Cuſtom of the Muſes Feaſt to draw Lots, | 


and thoſe that were matched, to propoſe cu- 


rlons e to one another; Ammonius fearing that 
twẽW OO 
order'd without drawing Lots, a Geometrician to pro- 


the ſame Profeſſion might be match'd together, 


poſe queſtions to a Grammarian, and a Maſter of Muſic 
to a Rhetorician : Firſt therefore, Hermeas the Geome- 


trician, demanded of Prorogenes the Grammarian, a rea- 
ton why Alpha was the firſt Letter of the Alphabet. And 


he returned the common anſwer of the Schools, that 


*rw as fit the Vowels ſhould be ſet before the Mutes and 


Semivowels. And of the Vowels, ſome being long, 
ſome ſhort ; fome both long and ſhort, *tis juſt that the 
Latter ſhould be moſt eſteemed : And of theſe that arc 
long and ſhort, that is to be ſet firſt, which is uſually 
placed before the other two, but never after either; and 
that is Alpha, for that put after either Iota or Upſilon will 
not be pronounc'd, will not make one Syllable with them, 
dut as it were reſenting the affront, and angry at the po- 

ſition, 
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ſition, ſeeks the firſt as its er er place. But if you 
place Alpha before either oſt 


ofe, they are obedient and 
quietly joyn in one Syllable, as ia theſe words, ad- 
409 ac dapr@, aidegm and a thouſand others. 
la theſe three reſpects therefore, as the Conquerors in 
all the five Exerciſes, it claims the precedence of moſt 
other Letters, becauſe a Vowel, of other Vowels be- 
cauſe both long and ſhort, becauſe *tis a natural place 
to be ſet before and never after them. Prorogenes making 
a pauſe, Ammonius ſpeaking to me ſaid, What have you, 
being a Bæotian, nothing to ſay for Cadmus, who (as the 
3tory goes) placed Alpha the firſt in order, becauſe a 
Cow is called Alpha by the Phenicians, and they account 
it not the ſecond or third (as Heſiod doth) but the firſt 

ot their neceſlary things? Nothing at all, I replied, 
tor *tis juſt that, to the beſtof my power, 1 ſhould rather 
aſſiſt my own than Bacch«s$Grand-father ; for Lamprias 
my Grand-father ſaid, chat the firſt articulate ſound that 
is made, is Alpha, for the Air in the Mouth is form'd and fa- 
ſnion'd by the motion of the Lips, now as ſoon as thoſe are 
opened, that ſound breaks forth, being very plain and 
ſimple, not requiring or depending upon the motion of 
the Tongue, but is gently breath'd forth whilſt that lies 
ſtill: And therefore that is the firſt ſound that Children 
make: Thus de to hear, Zz to ling,auacy to pipe, dx - 
4C&ry to hollow oppoſitely, begin with the Letter Alpha, 

and I think that uf to lift up, ayo2gew to open, were fit- 
ly taken from that opening and lifting up of the Lips 

when his voice is uttered. Thus all the mutes beſides one 
have Alpha joined with them, as it were a Light to aſſiſt 
their Blindneſs ; for @ alone wants it, for g7 and x7 are 
only #3 and yeaerg with an aſperate. Hermias ſaying that 
ne approv'd bothReaſons, why then(continued Ido not 
you explain the proportion, ifthere be any of the num- 
ber of the Letters, for, in my opinion, there is, and Ithink 
ſo, becauſe the number of Mutes andSeme-vowels com- 
pared between themſelves, or with the Vowels doth not 
ſeem caſual and undeſign'd, but to be according to the 
irit Proportion which you call Arithmetical, for their 
zumber being nine, eight and ſeven, the middle * 
| 5 „ the 
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portion that the Muſes have to Apollo, for nine is ap- 
pPropriated to them, and ſeven to him, and theſe two 
numbers tied together double the middle, and not with- 


covered Letters in Egypt, and therefore the Egyptian 


Animal that makes no noiſe at the head of the Letters: 


cated to Mercury, becauſe, as ſome ſay, the God was born 
on the fourth a: 
call'd Phanician from Cadmus are four times four, viz. 
Sixteen. And of thoſe that were afterward added Pals: 


of a firſt, a middle, and a laſt; and fix as being equal 
to all its parts, and of theſe ſix, the firſt perfect num- 
der being multiplied by four, makes the firſt ſquare 


_ for*twas meer Chance, and not deſign, that gave ſuch 
a number and order to the Letters, as twas meer chance 
that the firſt and laſt Verſes of Homer's Hliads, have 
juſt as many Syllables, as the firſt and laſt of his 


* cn, 


1 How would have replied toZopyrion,but we deſi | 
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the laſt as much as it wants of the firſt: And the firſt num- 
ber being compared with the laſt, hath the ſame pro- 


ont reaſon, {ſince the Semi- vowels partake the Power of 
both. *Tis ſaid that Mercury was the firſt God that diſ- 


make the figure of Ibis, a Bird dedicated to Mercury for 
the firſt Letter, but ?tis not fit in my opinion to place an 


Amongſt all the Numbers the fourth is peculiarly dedi- 


ay of the Month, and the firſt Letters, 


medes found four, and Simonides four more: Now a- 
mongſt Numbers, three isthe firſt perfect, as conſiſting 


twenty four. Whilſt he was diſcourſing thus, Zopyrion 
the Grammarian ſneer'd and hiſs'd, and as ſoon as he 
had dene, cried out that he moſt egregiouſly trifled, 


Oayſſeus, 


Which of Venus Hands Diomedes Mounded? 


1 red him to hold, and Maximus the Rhetorician pro- 
poted to him this far fetch d queſtion out of Homer, Which 


of Venus's Hands Diomedes Wounded? And Zopyrion pre- 


ſently asking him again of which Leg was Philip Lame? | 


Maximus replied, tis a different caſe, for Demoſthenes 


12th left us no feundation upon which we may build our 
. 5 Conjecture, 


7 
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Conjecture; but if you confeſs your Ignorance in this 
matter, others will ſhow, how the Poet ſvfiiciently in- 
timates to an nderſtanding Man which hand it was. Zopy- 
rion being at a ſtand, we all, ſince he made no reply, de- 
fired Maximus to tell us; and he began, the Verſes run- 
ning thus, ? 


Then Diomedes threw his mighty Spear, 


1 And darting it a- croſs did wound her Hand. | 
1 is evident that if he deſign'd to wound her left- | 


band, there had been no need of throwing a- croſs, ſince 
4 her Left-hand was oppoſite to his Right: Beſides tis 
2 probable that he would endeavour to wound the ſtron- 
2 geſt Hand, and that with which ſhe drew away eAneas ; 
* and which being wounded, *twas likely ſhe would let 
nim go: But more, after ſhe returned to Heaven, Al- 
af nerva jeeringly ſaid, 5 | | | | 

No doubt fair Venus won a Grecian Dame, 

To follow her beloved Trojan Touths, 

And as ſhe gently ſiroaR'd her with her Hand, 

Hler Golden Buckler ſcratch'd this petty Wound. 
And I ſuppoſe you Sir, when you ſtroak any of your 
Scholars, uſe your Right-hand and not Jour Left, and 
tis likely that Venue the moſt Complaiſant emu me, 
of all the Goddeſſes,ſooth'd the Heroines after the ſame 
„% IR oj Lo 3 


QUEST. v. Why Plato ſays that Ajax's Soul took her 
_ twentieth place in Hell? © ; 
AI Heſe Diſcourſes made all the other Company merry, 
but Sofpis the Rhetorioi an ſeeing Hylas the Gramma- 
rian fit ſilent and diſcompos'd (for he had not been very 
happy, in his Exerciſes ) cried out, ; 
But Ajax's Soul ſtood far a- part, DEI 
And raiſing his voice repeated the reſt to him: 
But ſit, draw near and patiently attend, 
Hear what I ſay, and tame your violent Rage. 


—— — — — 


To 
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Io this Hylac, unable to contain, return'd a Scurvy 
Anſwer, ſaying, That 4jax's Soul taking her Lot in the 
twentieth place in Hell, changed her nature accordin 
to Plato. for a Lion's ; but for his part he could not but 
often think upon the ſaying of the Old Comedian, 
"Tis better for to be an Aſs, than ſee 
Unworthier Men in greater Honour ſhine. 
As this Seſpis laughing heartily ſaid, but in the mean 
time before we have the Pack-f1ddles on, if you have 
any regard for Plate, tell us w hy he makes Ajax Soul, 
after the Lots drawn to have the twentieth choice, H- 
las with great Indignation, refos'd, thinking that this 
was a jeering reflection on his former miſcarriage, and 
therefore my Brother began thus, What was not Ajax 
counted the ſecond for Be uty, Strength and Courage, 
and the next to Achilles in the Grecian Army? And twen- 
ty is the ſecond ten, and ten is the chiefeſt of Numbers 
as Achillet of the Greeks, we laughing at this, Ammonius, 
ſaid, Well Lamprias let this ſuffice for a joke upon Hylas; 
but ſince you have voluntarily taken upon you to give 
an account of this matter, leave off jeſting and ſeriouſly 
proceed. This ſtartled Lamprias a little, but after a ſhort 
pauſe,he continued thus : Plato often tells merry Stories 
under borrowed Names, but when he puts any Fable in- 


to a Diſcourſe concerning the Soul, he hath ſome conſi- | 


derable meaning in it, the intelligent Nature of the Hea- 
ven he calls a flying Chariot, intimating the harmonious 
whirle of the World ; and here he introduceth one Fra, 
the Son of Harmonius a Pamphilian, to tell what he had 
feen in Hell, intimating that our Souls are begotten 
according to Harmony, and are agreeably united 
to our Bodies, and that when they are ſeparated, 
they are from all parts carried together into the Air, 
and from thence return to ſecond Generations. And 
what hinders but that ipwgldy (twentieth) ſhow'd in- 
timate that this was not a true ſtory but #ygs]3y fcti- 
tious, and caſually ::x7 ſpoken of the Dead. For Plato al. 
ways toucheth upon three Cauſes he being the firſt and 
chiefeſt Fhiloſopher that knew how Fate agrees meg 

tune. 
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tune, and how our Free-will is mixed and complicated 
with both: And now he hath admirably diſcovered what 
influence each hath upon our Affairs: The choice of our 
Life he hath left to our Free-will, for Virtue and Vice 
are free: But that thoſe who have made a good choice 
ſhould live religiouſly, and thoſe that have made an ill 
choice ſhould lead a contrary Life, he leaves to the Ne. 
ceſlity of Fate. But the chances of Lots thrown at a 
venture introduce Fortune, ſeveral conditions of Life in 
which we are brought up, and which pre-occupate and 
pervert our own choice. Now conſider whether it is not 
irrational to enquire after a cauſe of thoſe things that 
are done by chance: For if the Lot ſeems to be diſpo- 
ſed of by deſign, It ceaſeth to be Chance and Fortune, 
and becomes Fate and Providence, Whilſt Lamprias 
was ſpeaking Marcus the Grammarian ſeemed to be 
counting to himſelf and when he had done, began thus: 
Amongſt the Souls which Homer mentions in his 41 
Elpenors Is not to be reckoned as mixt with thoſe in Hell, 
but his Body being not buried, as wandring about the 
Banks of the River Styx, nor is it fit that we ſhould rec- 

kon Tire ſias his Soul amongſt the reſt,  _ 

On whom alone, when deep in Hell beneath, 
W:ſdom Proſerpina conferr' d. 1 

To diſcourſe and Converſe with the living even before 
he drank the Sacrifice's Blood: Therefore Lamprias, if 
you ſubſtract theſe two you will find that Ajax was the 
twentieth that Ulyſſes ſaw, and Plato merrily alludes to 
that place in Homer's vebα. „ ; 


— .: — 


ook to the 13th Chapter is lat. 


The reſt of tbis 
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. in theſe expreſs words; 
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WE: ST; IM. 
3 Moeot-point out of the Third Book of Homers Hiads. 
Ethinks, ſaid I, I could be even with theſe Rheto- 
ricians, and puts them a puzling queſtion out of 


Homer; what is it ſaid Protogenes ? I will tell you conti. 
ed I, and let them carefully attend. Paris makes his 
py Challenge i in theſe expreſs Words; R 


Let me and valiant Menelaus Fight, 

For Helen, and for all the goods ſhe brought : £ 
And he'that ſhall overcome, let him enjoy 
\ The Goods Rnd Weman, let them be his own. 


And Hector afterwards publickly proclaiming this 
He bids the Trojans and the N. aliant Greeks, 

To fix their Arms upon the fruitful Ground, 

Let Menelaus and ſtout Paris fight 

For all the Goods; and he that be ats bave,all, 


Nene laus accented the Challenge, and the conditions 


were ſworn to Agamemnon, dictating thus : 


I Paris valiant Menclans Kills, 
Let him have Helen, and the goods peſſe fs 
IF youthful Menelaus Paris Nille, 

The Woman and the Goods ſhalt all be his. 


Now ſince Menelaus only over- came, but did not il 


Paris, each party hath ſomewhat to ſay for it ſelf, and a. 


gainſt the other: The one may demand rein be. 
. cauſe Paris was overcome, the other deny it becauſe he 


was not killd. Now how to determine this caſe, and 


dlear the ſeeming Repugnances, doth not belong to Phi- 
loſophers or Grammarians ; but to Rhetoricians that are 
well skilled both in Grammar and Philoſophy: Then 


Soſpis ſaid, T he Defendant hath the ſtrongeſt Plea ; for 
the Challenger propos'd the Conditions, and-when they 
were accepted, ncither party had power to make any 
addition, Now the Condition propoſed i in this Chal- 
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lenge was not killing but overcoming, and there 
was reaſon that it ſhould be fo ; for Helen ought to he 
the wife of the braveſt, now the braveſt is he that er- 
comes, for it often happens that an excellent 
might be killed by a Coward,as is evident in 1 — 
ven'd afterward when Achilles was ſpot by Vari: | 
do not believe that you will affirm that Achives wo. | 
o brave a Man as Paris, becauſe he was kilfd by 
and that it might be called the Viftory, d not ! 
the ynjuſt good fortune of him that ſhot mm. But /7-- 
Cen was Overcome before: He was killed by Achilles bet 
cauſe he would pot ſtand, but trembled and fled ar 41s 
is Wl poroach ; for he that refuſeth the Combat, or flies, cane 
| 10: palliate his defeat, and plainly grants that his Adver- 
ſary is the better Man. And therefore Vis tells Helen be- 
fore hand, | 

In ſingle Combat they ſhall fight for you, = 

And you fhall be the glorious Victors Wife. | 

And Jupiter afterwards adjudges the Victory to Me- 

tlaus in theſe Words: Ps 

The Conqueſt leans to Menelaus's Side. 
For *twould be ridiculous to call him aConqueror who 
ſioots a Man in the Heel at a great diſtance before he 
thought of, or could provide againſt his danger, and yet 


- 


not allow Menelaus the reward, which was agreed on in 


S ·˙ A 


all Wis own Challenge, of victory over him whom he made 
a fh, ſneak into the embraces of his Wife, and whom he 
e- Wl ſpoiled of his Arms whillt he was yet alive. GAA 
he MW join'd, In all Laws, Contraas, Promiſes and Condi- 
nd das, the latter are always accounted more valid than 
hi- me iormer. Now the latter Contract was Agamennon'”s, 
we ne Condition of which was killing, and not only over- 
en coming. Beſides the former was meer words, the latter 
for {W-ouirmed by Oath and by the conſent cf all, thoſe were 
hey ur ſed that broke them, fo that this latter was properly 
ny e Contract, and the other a bare Challenge. And this 
al- mus at his going away, after he had ſwern to the 


onditions, confirms by theſe words 
E& _ Bil 
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But jove and other Gods alone ds know, 
Which is deſign d to ſee the Shades below. 


For he underſtood that to be the condition of the Con- 
tract, and therefore a little after Hector ſays : 
But Jove hath undetermined left our Oaths. 

For the combat had not its deſign'd and indiſputable 
determination, ſince neither of them fell. Therefore 
this queſtion doth not ſeem to me to contain any con- 
trariety of Law, ſince the former contract is compriz d 
and over-ruPd by the latter, for he that kills certainly 
overcomes, but he that overcomes doth not always Kill: 
But in ſhort, Agamemnon did not annul, but only ex- 
plain the Challenge propoſed by Hector; he did not 
change any thing, but only added the moſt principal 
part, placing victory in killing, for that is a compleat 
cConqueſt, but all others may be evaded or diſputed as 
this of Menelaus, who neither wounded or purſu'd his 
Adverſary: Now as where there are Laws really con- 


trary, the Judges take that ſide which is plain and indiſ- 
putable, and mind not that which is obſcure, ſo in thishY 


caſe let us admit that contract to be moſt valid, which 
contain'd killing, as a known and undeniable evidence 


of Victory, and which is the greateſt argument, he 


that ſeems to have had the victory, not being quiet, 


„„ | | 

| To find neat Paris in the buſy throng. 4 

Sufficiently teſtifies that he himſelf did not imagin that 

the Conqueſt was perfect and compleat ; for when Par 
had eſcap'd, he did not forget his own words. 


And which of us black Fate and Death deſign, 
Let him beloſt, the other ceaſe from War. 


Therefore 'twas neceſſary for him to ſeek after Pari 
that he might kill him, and compleat the Combat; bi 
ſioce he neither kil'd nor took him, he had no rig! 


but running up and down the Army, and ſearching al 


* 
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to the prize. For he did not conquer him, if we may 
gueſs by what he 141d when he expoſtulated with Jove, 
and bewaiPd his unſucceſsful attempt. | 
Jove, Heaven holds no unluckier God than thou, 
Now would I puniſhParis for his Crimes; 9 
But oh my Sword is broke, my mighty Spear, 
Strech'd out in vain, fliesidly from my Hand | 
For ia theſe words he confeſſed that was to no pur- 
poſe to pierce the Shield, or take the Head-piece of his 
adverſary, unleſs he likewiſe wounded or kill'd him. 


QUEST. XIV. Some Obſervations about the numler 
: ef the Muſes not commonly known, 
is diſcourſe ended, we poured out our offerings 

to the Muſes, and together with a Hymn in Ho- 
nour of Apollo, the Patron of the Muſes, we ſung with 

Frato who plaid upon the Harp, Generation of the Mu- 

ſes out of Heſiod: After the Song was done, Herod the 

Rbetorician ſaid, Pray Sirs harken : Thoſe that will not 

admit Calliope to be ours, ſay that ſhe keeps Company 

with Kings, not ſuch I ſuppoſe,as are buſi'd in reſolving 


W Syllogiſms, or diſputing, but do thoſe things which be- 


long to Rhetoricians and States-men : But of the reſt of 
the Muſes Cleio abets Encomiums (for praiſes are call'd 
Mie) and Polymia Hiſtory, for her name ſignifies the 
Remembrance of many things, and 'tis ſaid that all the 
Muſes were ſome where call'd Remembrances. And 
for my part I think Terpſichore hath ſome relation to us 
too if (as Chryſippus ſays) her lot be agreableneſs in diſ- 
courſe and pleaſantneſs in converſation. For it belongs 
to at Orator to converſe, as well as plead or give advice: 
bince 'tis his part to gain the farour of his Auditors, to 
defend or excuſe his Client. To praiſe or diſpraiſe, is 
the commoneſt Theme, and if we mannage our buſineſs 
well and artificially, it will turn to conſiderable account; 
if unskilfully, we are loſt. For that ſaying, 


| Gods! How heis honoured and belov'd by all. 
© Chizfy 
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Chiefly in my opinion, it belongs to thoſe Men who 
have a pleaſiug and perſwaſive faculty in Diſcourſe. Then 
ſaid Ammnonius and Herod, we have no reaſon to be angry 
with you for graſping all the Muſes, ſince the goods 
that Friends ha ve are common, and Jove hath begotten 
2 great many Muſes, that every Man may be plentifaly 
ſupplicd, for we do not all need Skill in Hunting, Mili. 
tary Arts, Navigation or any Mechanical Trades, but 
Learning and Inſtruction is neceſſary for every one that 
breathes : and therefore Jove made but one Minerva 
one Dianna, one Vulcan, but many Muſes ; but why there 
mould be nine and no more nor leſs, pray acquaint us; 
for you io great a Lover of, and ſo well acquainted with? 
the Muſes, muſt certainly have conſidered this matter 
hat difficulty is there in that, Replied Herod, The 
number Nine is ia every bodies Mouth, as being the firſt 
ſquare of the firſt odd number, being it ſelf odly odd; 
as being diviſible into three equal odd Numbers; then 
Ainmonius with a Smile ſnbjoyned, Boldly and bravely 
fad, and pray add, That this number is compoſed of the 
two firſt Cubes, one and eight, and according to ano- 
ther compoſition of two Triangles, three and fix, eac 
of which is it felt perfect. But why ſhould this belon 
to the Muſes more than any other of the Gods? For 
we have nine Muſes, but not nine Ceress, nine Minuer- 
vas or Diana's, For | do not believe you take it fot 
a good Argument, that the Muſes muſt be ſo many, 
becaute their Mothers Name conſtſts of juſt ſo many 
Letters. Herod ſmiling, and every body being ſilent 
Anmoius deſired our Opinions, my Brother ſaid, Thai 
the Antients celebrated but thice Muſes, and that to 
bring proofs for this aſſertion would be pedantic and 
umcivil in ſuch a Company. The reaſon of this number 
was (not as ome ay) the three differ ent ſorts of Mulic 
the Liatonic, the Cromatic and Harmonic, nor fro 
thoſe ops that make the Intervals Nete, Mete and 
Efypate ʒ though the Delphiaus gave the Mules theſe names 


erroniounly jn my Opinion, appropriating them to on 
Science, or rather to a part of one {:nple Science, the 
1. Fo 


ermoniac part of Muſc, But as I think the Aatientl 
| redualy 
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redueing all Arts and Sciences Which go on farther than 
Reaſon or Diſcourſe, to three heads, Philoſophy. Rhe- 
toric and Mathematics, accounted them the gifts of three 
Gods, and nain'd them the Muſes ; afterwards about 
Heſiods time tneSciences being better and more throngh= 
ly look'd into, and Men ſubdividing them, found that each 
Science, contain'd three different parts: In Matbema- 
tics is comprehended Muſic, Arithmetic and Geometry : 
In Philoſophy, Logic, Ethics and Phyfics. In Rhetoric 
they lay the firſt part was demonſtrative or Encomiaſtic, 
the ſecond Deliberative, the third Judicial, neither of all 
which they believing to be without a God or a Mnſe, 
and ſome ſuperior Power for its Patron, didit not, it is 
probable, to make the Muſes equal in Number to theſe 
diviſions, but found them to be ſo. Now as you may 
divide Nine into three Threes, and each three into as 
many Unites, ſo there is but one rectitude of Reaſon, 
which is common to the firſt threePrincipalSciences,and 
each of thoſe is ſubdivided into three more, and of each 
2 ſingle Muſe is Patroneſs, takes care and improves ; 
for I do not think the Poets and Aſtrologers wil! find 
fault with us for paſſing over their Profeſſions in ſilence, 
ſince they know, as well as we, that Aſtrology is com- 
prehended in Geometry, and Poetry in Muſic : As ſoon 
as he had ſaid this, Trypho the Phyſitian ſubjoin'd, How 
hath our Art offended you, that you have ſhut the Mu- 
ſeum againſt us, and Dionyſus of Melitus added, Sir, 
you have a great many that will ſide with you in the 
accuſation, for we Farmers think Thalia to be ours, aſ- 
ſigning her the careiwfaxtyrwy of ſpringing and buddding 
Seeds and Plants. But (J interpoſing faid ) your accu- 
ſation is not juſt, for you have bountiful Ceres and Bac- 
chus, who Cas Pindar phraſeth it) encreaſes the ad- 
mirable ſhining Beauty of the Autumn; and we know 
that Z/clapis is the Patron of the Phyſitians, and they 
make their Addreſs to Apollo as Pæon, but never as Mouſe. 
Fete: : all men (as Homer ſays ) ſtand in need of theGods, 
but all ſtand not in need of all: But 1 wonder Lam- 
prias did not mind what the Delphrans {ays in this mat- 
ter; for they affirm that the Muſes amongſt them 
„„ OS were 


ſupplicd, for we do not all need Skill in Hunting, Mili. 
tary Arts, Navigation or any Mechanical Trades, but 


ſuid, nd pray add, That this number is compoſed of the 
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Chiefly in my opinion, it belongs to thoſe Men who 
have a pleaſing and per ſwaſive faculty inDiſcourſe. Then 
ſaid Aimonius and Herod,we have no reaſon to be angry 
with you for graſping all the Muſes, ſince the goods 
that Friends ha ve are common, and Jove hath begotten 
a great many Muſes, that every Man may be plentifully 


Learning and Inſtruction is neceſſary for every one that 
breathes : and therefore Zove made but one Minerva 
one Diaxna, one Vulcan, but many Muſes ; but why there 


mould be nine and no more nor leſs, pray acquaint us; 
for you io great a Lover of, and fo well acquainted with? 


the Muſes, muſt certainly have conſidered this matter 
hat difficulty is there in that, Replied Herod, The 
number Nine is ia every bodies Mouth, as being the firſt 
ſquare of the firſt odd number, being it ſelt odly odd, 
as being Uivitible into three equal odd Numbers; then 
Aimonius with a Smile ſnbjoyned, Boldly and brave 


two firſt Cubes, one and eight, and according to ano 


ther compoſition of two Triangles, three and fix, each 


of which is it felt perfect. But way ſnould this belong 
to the Muſes more than any other of the Gods? Fo 
we have nine Muſes, but not nine Ceress, nine Miner— 
vis or Diana's, For I do not believe you take it fot 
a good Argument, that the Muſes muſt be ſo many 

ecaule their Mothers Name conſtſts of juſt ſo man 
Letters. Herod ſmiling, and every body being filent] 
Anmous delired our Opinions, my Brother ſaid, That 
the Antients celebrated but thice Muſes, and that te 
bring proofs for this aſſertion would be pedantic and 
unciyiiin fuck a Company. The reaſon of this numbe 
was (not as tome fay) the three ditfetent ſorts of Mukic 
the Diatonic, the Cromatic and Harmonic, nor fro! 
thoſe tors that make the Intervals Nete, Mete all 
Eiypate , though the Delphians gave the Muſes theſe name 
erronmoully in my opinion, appropriating them to Ol 
Science, or rather to a part ot one ſingle Science, the 
Nermoniac part of Muſc, Zut as I think the Aatient 

 reduaiy 
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redueing all Arts and Sciences Which go on farther than 
Reaſon or Diſcourſe, to three heads, Philoſophy, Rhe- 
toric and Mathematics, accounted them the gifts of three 
Gods, and nam'd them the Muſes ; afrerwards about 
Heſiods time tneSciences being better and more through. 
ly look'd into, and Men ſubdividing them, found that each 


Science, contain'd three different parts: In Mathema- 
tics is comprehended Muſic, Arithmetic and Geometry : 
In Philoſophy, Logic, Ethics and Phyſics. In Rhetoric 


they ſay the firſt part was demonſtrative or Encomlaſtic, 


the ſecond Deliberative, the third Judicial, neither of all 


which they believing to be without a God or a Mnſe, 


and ſome ſuperior Power tor its Patron, didit not, it is 
probable, to make the Muſes equal in Number to theſe 


diviſions, but found them to be ſo. Now as you may 
divide Nine into three Threes, and each three into as 
many Unites, ſo there is but one rectitude of Reaſon, 
which is common to the firſt threePrincipalSciences,and 


each of thoſe is ſubdivided into three more, and of each 
2 ſingle Muſe is Patroneſs, takes care and improves; 


for I do not think the Poets and Aſtrologers wil] find 


fault with us for paſſing over their Profeſſions in ſilence, 
ſince they know, as well as we, that Aſtrology is com- 
prehended in Geometry, and Poetry in Muſic : As foon 
as he had ſaid this, Trypho the Phyſitian ſubjoin'd, How 
hath our Art offended you, that you have ſhut the Mu- 


ſeum againſt us, and Dionyſius of Melitus added, Sir, 


you have a great many that will ſide with you in the 
accuſation, for we Farmers think Thalia to be ours, aſ- 
ſigaing her the carceulaatyroy of ſpringing and buddding 
Seeds and Plants. But (1 interpoſing ſaid) your accu- 
ſation is not juſt, for you have bountiful Ceres and Bac- 
chys, who (as Pindar phraſeth it) encreaſes the ad- 
mirable ſhiniag Beauty of the Autumn; and we know 
that Z/culapizs is the Patron of the Phyſitians, and they 
make their Addreſs to Apollo as Pæon, but never as Mouſe 
Fete: : all men (as Homer ſays) ſtand in need of theGods, 
but all ſtand not in need of all: But 1 wonder Lam- 
prizs did not mind what the Delphians ſays in this mat- 
ter; for they affirm that the Muſes amougt them 
E823 


were 
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were not named fo either from the Strings or Sound; l 
in Muſic; but the Univerſe being divided into thre; 
parts, the firſt portion was of the fixt Stars, the 
cond of the Planets, the third of thoſe things that 
are under the concave of the Moon, and that all 
theſe portions are ordered according to Harmonica |; 
propoſtions, and of each Portion a Muſe took care, I k 
Hypate of the firſt, Nete of the laſt, and Meſe in the a 
middle, combining as much as poſſible, and turning ail p 
bout or! al things with the Gods, and Earthly with þ 
Heavenly: And Plato intimates the ſame thing under f 
the names ot the hates, calling one Atropos, the other 2 
Lacheſis, and the other Cot ho. For he committed: 
the revolutions of the eight Spheres to ſo many Sirem; t 
and not Muſes. Then Menephillus the Peripatetic ſub- 
join'd, The Delphians opinion hath indeed ſomewhat of 
probability! in it, but Plato is abſurd in committing the 
Eternal and Divine revolutions, not to the Muſes, but 
te the Sirens: 5 Demons that are neither Lovers of, nor 
benevolent to Mankind; and wholly paſſing by the 
Muſes, or calling them by the names of the Fates, the 
Daughters of Neceſſity. For Neceſſity is averſe to the 
_ Muſes, Perſuaſion 732 agreeable, and being acquaint- 
ed with them in my Pinion, more Fan Empedocles hi 
Grace, 


Intolerable Weceſſity bers 


b e ou a 


Vet no doubt ſaid Ammoniuns, as it is in us a violent 
and involuntary Cauſe, but in the Gods neceſlity is no 
intollerable, nncoutroviable or violent, unleſs it be ; 
the Wicked. As the Law is a Common- wealth, 
the beſt Men is the beſt thing, not to be e or 
tranſgress'd : ; not becauſe they have no Power, but be 
cauſe they have ns will to change it: And Homers . 
rens give us no juſt reaſon to be afraid; for he in tha 
Fable rightly intimates the power of their Muſic not to be 
nurtful to Man, bat delightfuliy charming aud detail: 
ing thoſe Souls which paſs ; from hence thither, and wan. 
der after Dcath; working in them a Love for Heaven 
and Divine things, and a forgetfulneſs of every thing 

— 
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on Earth; and they extreamly pleas'd follow and attend 
them: And from thence ſome in perfect ſound, and as 

it were Eccho of that Muſic coming to us by the means 
of Reaſon, and good Precepts, rouſeth our Souls, and 
reſtores the notice of thoſe things to our Minds, the 
greateſt part of which lie incumber'd wich and entang- 
led in,diſturbances of the Fleſh, and diſt racting paſſions. 
But the Generous Soul hears and remembers, and her 
affection for thoſe Pleaſures riſeth up to the moſt ardent f 
Paſſion, whilſt ſhe eagerly deſires, but is not able to free | 
her from the Body. ?Tis true, I do not approve what he 
ſays, but Plato ſeems to me as he hath ſtrangely and un- 
accountably call'd the Axes, Spindles and the Stars, ſo 

to have named the Muſes Sirens, as delivering divine 
things to the Ghoſts below, as Ulyſſes in Sophocles ſays of 
the Syrens. 5 1 DN cg es 

I next to Phocras Daughter came; 

Who fix the ſullen Lams below. 
Eight of the Muſes take care of the Spheres, and 
one of all about the Earth, theſe eight who govern the 
Planets, and guide their motions, ſtill maintain an a- 
greement to the fixt Stars and to one another: But 
that one which looks after the place betwixt the 
Earth and Moon, and takes care of mortal things, 
| by means of 7@w Perſwaſion, aſſiſting Reaſon, and 
that natural conſent which we have to community and 
agreement introduceth as much Harmony, Grace and 
Order, as is poſlible for thoſe things to receive, in intro- 
ducing this 7&2 to ſmooth and quiet our diſturbances, 
and as It were to recal our wandring deſires out of the 
wrong way, and to ſet us in the right Path. But as 

Pindar ſays, 8 ag 
Whom Jove abhors, he ſtarts to hear 
The Muſes ſounding in his Ear. : 
To this Diſcourſe Ammonius, as he uſed to do, ſub- 
join'd that Verſe of Zenophanes. „ 


This fine diſcourſe ſeems near ally'd to Truth, 
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And deſir'd every one to deliver his Opinion. Ang 

L after a ſhort ſilence ſaid, As Plaro thinks by the name, 
as it were hy tracks to diſcover the Powers of the Gods 
ſo let us place in Heaven, and over Heave nly things, 
one of the Muſes, viz. Urania, and 'tis likely that 
thoſe require no diſtracting variety of Cares to govern 
them, fi. ce they have the ſame ſingle nature for the 
cauſe of all their motions: But where there are a great 
mis Irregularities and diſorders, there we muſt plac 
the eight Muſes, that we may nave one to correct each 
Particular irr <gularity and miſcarriage. There are two 
parts in a Man's Life, the ierions and the merry; and 
each mult be regulated and methodiz'd ; the ferions 
part Calliope, Clio and Thalia, which inſtructs us in the 
K. 10942 dze and contemplation of the Gods, ſeems chiefly 
to look after and direct. The other Mules overt 
our weak te which changes preſently into wantonneſs 
and folly ; they dc not NeBlent our bratiſh and violent 
Paiſi; Ins, ind te them run their own Courſe, but by 
. nes, DA ic: Song, and orderly motion 


1 


* ea fon, bring them dayrn to a moderate tem- 
Er gad condidon. For my Part, hnce Plato admits two 
P0123 Gi every Action, viz, The natural defire after 
Pleaſuie, and acquired opinion, which covets, and wiſhes 
for the be ſt, and calls one Reaſon, and the other Paſſion, 
and ech of theſe is mauifold, I think that each requires 


«Cops Jon rable, and to ſpeak the Truth,a divine direct 


on, Foiinſtance,onetaculty of our Reaſon is ſaid to be 
Politica ils or Imperial, over which He ſays Calliope pre- 
110 es, Cees Provinces LE noble and aſpiring , and Polin. 
x:4's that faculty of the Saul. *hich aclines to attain 
and Tees Knowied? wo nde there! ore the Sicyonians Cel 
one of their three „fuſes Pe ſymratoeia) to Euterpe ever 
body allows the farches into Nature and Phyſica 


Speculatigus, there belug no greater, no ſincerer Pleaſure 
beloaging to any other ſort of Speculation in tix 
World. The natural defire to Meat and Drink Thalu 
redi TOR brotiſh and uncivil, to be ſociable and 
friendly; and therefore we fay t thoſe that are friendly 
zascry and ſociahle Cer their Cups, de , — 

: | (110% 
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thoſe that are quarrelſom and mad. Erato, together 
with Peitho Perſuaſion, that brings along with it Reaſor 
and Opportunity, preſides over Marriages, ſhe takes a. 
way and extinguiſheth all the violent fury of Pleaſure, 


and makes it tend to Friendſhip,and mutual Confidence, 
and Indearment, and not to Effeminacy, Luſt or Dit- 


content. The delight which the Eye or Ear receive 


zs a ſort of Pleaſure, either appropriate to Reaſon, to 
paſſion, or common to them both. This the two other 


Muſes, Terpſichore and Mielpomene ſo moderate, that the 


one might only tickle and not charm, the other only 
pleaſe and not be witch. 


QUEST. X. That there arc three parts in Dancing, ee 


Motion, wa G efture,and 651 Repreſent ation:What each 
of thoſe is, what is common to both Poetry and Dancing? 


ter this a match of Dancing was propoſed, and 
4 Cake was the prize, the Judges were Meniſcus 


the Dancing Maſter, and my Brother Lamprias; for he 


danc'd the Pyrric very well, and iu thePalefra none could 
match him for the graceful motion of his Hands and 
Arms in Dancing. Now a great many dancing with 


more Heat than Art, ſome deſired two of the Company 
who ſeemed to be beſt skilled, and took moſt care to ob- 


ore their ſteps, to dance eee og preg: Upon this 


Ihraſybulus the Son of Ammonius demanded what goes 
ſgniſied, and gave Ammonius occaſion to run over moſt 
of the parts of dancing. Be ſaid they were three 
bee oua and ee: For dancing is made up of 


Motion and Geſture ue, as a Song of Sounds and 


tops; Stops are the Ends of Motion: Now the Motions 
they eall goes, and the Geſtures and likeneſs, to which 
the Motions tend, and in which they end, they call 
ule: As for inſtance when by their own Motions 
they repreſent the figure of Apollo, Pan, or any of the 
raging Baccha. The third is Jeige, which is not an 
mitation, but a plain down-right indication againſt the 
Ver ſons repreſented. For as the Poets when they 0 
| . ſpea 
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the A are properly and ſignificatively ſhown the 
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ſpeak of Achilles, Ulyſſes, the Earth or Heaven, uſe 
their proper Names, and ſuch as the Vulgar uſually un- 
deritand. But for the more lively repreſentation uſe 
feign'd words drawn from ſome evident quality in the 
thing or Metaphors, as when they ſay, that ſtreams do 
x and xamdtey : That Arrrows fly neue 
esd d cu, deſirons the Fleſh to wonnd'; or when they 

would deſcribe an equal Battle, ic vow'yn xepanci i . 
The fight had equal heads: They have likewile a great 
many ſignificative compoſitions in their Verſes. Thus 
Euripides of Perſeus, | | : To 
Hie that Meduſa ſlew, and flies in Air, 
And Pindar of an Horſe, 1 

When by the ſmooth Alpheus Banks 

| He ran the Race, and never felt the Spur: 
And Homer of a Race, 

The Chariots overlaid with Tin and Braſs, 

By fiery Horſes drawn ran ſwiftly on: 
So in Dancing, the gue repreſents the ſhape and figure, 
the goes ſhows ſome action, paſſiion or power; but by 


things themſelves ; for inſtance, the Heaven, Earth or 
the Company. Which being done in a certain order 
and method reſemble the proper names uſed in Poetry, 
decently cloath d and attended with ſuitable Epirhers : 
As in theſe Lines, . . 


Themis the vererable and admit d., 
Ard Venus beauticus with her bending Broms, 
The fair Dione, Juno Crown'd with Gold. 


And in theſe, Bom Calo 
From Helena Kings fam'd for giving Laws 
Great Dorus, and the mighty Xouthus ſprang, 
 AndFffolus, whoſe chief delight was Horſe! | 
For if Poets did not take this Liherty, how mean, how 
groveling and flat would be their Verſe, as ſuppoſethc| 
wrote thus, | F 


From 


Us 


how 


they] 


From 
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From thts ſtout Hercules, from that Sphitus came; 
Her Father, Husband and her Son were Kings, 


Her Brother and Fore-fathers were the ſame. 


The ſame Faults may be committed in that ſort of Dan- 
cing call'd AE, unleſs the repreſentation be lively and 
graceful, decent and unaffected : and in ſhort, we may 
aptly transfer what Simonides ſaid of Painting to Dan- 
cing, and call Dancing neat Poetry, and Poetry ſpeaking 


Dancing; for Poeſie doth not properly belong to Pain- 


ting, nor Painting to Poeſie; neither do they any way 
make uſe of one ancther, eſpecially ja that ſort of Song 
called, v 7g, in which is the molt lively repreſentati- 


on imaginable, Dancing doing it by geſture, and Poeſie 
by words. So that Poeſie may bear reſemblance to the 


Lines in Painting, which mark out the Feature of theFace: 
And therefore he that danceth the v334ue ell, ſufficient- 
ly evidenceth that theſe two Arts {taud in need of one 


another; foz whilſt he ſings a Song by his motion, he 
| imitates the thing of which he ſings, and ſhews what 


tendency Poetry hath to Dancing, whilſt the Sound ex- 
cites the Hands and Feet, or rather as it were by ſome 


Cords diſtends and raiſeth every Member of the whole 


Body, ſo that whilit ſuch Songs are pronounced or ſung, 


hey cannot be quiet or ſit ſtill. This fort of dancing, is 


called the Crerarn, but now'adays no ſort of Exerciſe 
hath ſuch bad depraved Mufic applicd to it, as dancing, 
and ſoit ſuffers that which IJbicus as to bis own concerns 
was fearful of, appears by theſe Lines, | 


I fear left loſing Fame among ſt the Gods; 
{ ſhall receive Reſpect from Men alone. 


For having aſſociated to it ſelf a meaa paltry ſort of 


Muſic, aud falling from that divine ſort of Poetry, 


with which ſhe was formerly acquainted, rules now, 
and Domineers amongſt fooliſh and inconſiderate Spe- 
Cators, like a Tyrant, it Subjects a ſmall part of Muſic, 
and fit to pleaſe the many, but hath loſt all its honour 


with excellent and wiſe Men. Theſe, my Soſſius Senecio, 


were almoſt the laſt Diſcourſes, which we had at Ammo- 
nuss houſe during the Feſtival of the Muſes. 


N Vol. Ill. 
Of Moral Vertue. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by . H. Eſq; 


"Y Deſign in this Eſſay is to treat of that 
Vertue, which is called and accounted, Ao- 
795 and is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the Contem- 
pflat ive in its having for the Matter thereof, the paſli- 
ons of the Mind, and for its Form, Rip! "t Reaſon : And 
kerein to coaiider the nature of it; how ft ſubſiſts ; 

And whether that Part of the Soul wherein it reſides 
be indued with Reaſon, of its own, inherent. it if, 
or whether it participates of tha: : which is foreign: And 
it the latter; whether after the manner of thoſe things 
which are mingled with vat is better than themſelves; 

or rather as being c:!tin it ſelf, but yet under the 
Dominion and Superiutendency of another, it may be 
{aid to partake of the Po er of the Pre dos mant Faculty, 
For that it is poſſible for Vertue to exiſt and continue 


altogether independent of Matter, and free from all 


Mixture, 1 take to be moſt manifeſt. But 1a the firſt 
place I conceive it may be very uſeful brief to run over 
e Opinions of other Philoſophers, not ſo much for the 

arty of giving an Hiſtorical Account thereof, as that 
e being premiſed, Ours may thence receive the grea- 
el rL ight and be more firmly eſtabliſhed. 

o begin then with Menedema: of Fretria, he took 
ay both the Number and the DiFerences ot Venue, 
by aſſerting it to be but One although diſtinguiſhed by 
ſeveral Names: Holding that in the ſame manner as a 
Mortal and a Mlan are all One, ſo what we callTemperance, 
Fortitude and Juſtice, are but one and the ſame thing. As 
for Ariſton oi Clio. He likewiſe made FYertue to be but 


One in Subſtance, and called it Sanity, which as it had re- | 


ſpect to Tor That, was to be variduſly multiplied and 


diſtiaguiſned: juſt after the fame manner as it any one 


inonld call our Sight when applied to any 


* a:vxoJ,y ute Object, by the Name of * Viite- | 


u look, when to one that is Zlack, by the 
Name of + Black-look; or by any other 

ſuch like afe tec Namezand ſo in other Matters. For ac- 
cording 


pins, . r . . . „ owt OS . eee fore e e © a?! 
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cording to himYertze when it conſiders ſvch things as we 


either ought to do. or not to do, is called Prudence; When 


it moderates our Deſires, end preſcribes the Meaſure and 


Seaſon for our Pleaſures, Temperance; and when i: go- 
verns the commerce and mutual Contracts of M d, 
Juſtice. In the fame manner, for inſtancc nfe 
is one and the ſame Knife ſtill, not witbſſe h (am orig 
it cuts one thing, ſometimes another; —5 neg 
Operate upon different matter, and yet retain the 
ſame. Nature. Unto which Opixion, it cn 2! 
Zeno the Ciriean did in ſome meaſure incline : e 
ning Prudence, While it diſtributes to every Man his oe 
to beFuſtice; When it reaches what weare tochuſe and what 
to reject or avoid, Temperance; and with reſpect to what 
is to be born or ſuffered, Frtitude. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved that they who take upon them the Defence of Ze- 
no's Notions, do ſuppoſe him to mean Science by what he 
calls Prudence. But then Chryſirpris,whilft he imagined 
from every diſtinct Quality a ſeveral and peculiar Vertue to 
be formed, before he was aware Raiſed (as Plato has 


'STY 


— — 
* 1 

. * . 
 » .. *. 


it) a whole ſrarm of Vertres never before known or uſed 


among the Philoſophers;for as from Brave, he derived 


Bravery, from Alild, Aildneſs; and from Fuft, Juſtice ; 


ſo from Pleaſams he fetched Plea/antneſs; from Good, 
Goodneſs ; from Grand, Grandeur ; and frow Honeſt, 
Honeſty; placing theſe and all kind of dextrous appli- 
cation of Diſcourſe, all kind of Facetiouſneſ of Conver- 
ſation, and all witty Turas of Expreſſion in the Num- 
her of Vertues, thereby over-runang Philoſophy, which 
requires nothing leſs, with a multitude of uncouth, ab- 
ſurd and barbarous Terms. 
However all theſe do commonly agree in this one 
Thing,viz. in ſuppoling Fertue to be a certain Diſpoſirion 


and Faculty of the governing and directive part of the 


Soul, of which Reaſen is the Cauſe, or rather to be Reaſon 
it ſelf, when it conſents to what it ovght, and is 


firm and immutable - And they do likewiſe think chat 


dart of the Sol which is the /ear of the Paſſions, and 
called Brutal or 1rr.2:i4244, pot to be at all diſtinct by any 
Phyſical Difference from that which is Rarronel, but that 
| that 
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430 Of Moral Vertue. „e 
that part of the Sou (which they call Rational and Di- 
rective) being wholly turned about and changed by its 
Affections, and by thoſe ſeveral Alterations' which are 
wrought in it with reſpe& either to Habit or Diſpoſition, 
becometh either Vice or Vertue, without having any thing 
in it ſelf that is really Brutal or Irrational. But is then 
called Brutal or Irrational, when by the over-ruling and 
Prevailing Violence of our Appetites it is hurried on to 
ſomething abſurd and vicious, againſt the Judgment of 
Reaſon. For that, Paſſion, according to them, is, no- 
thing elſe but depravedand rmremperate reaſon, that through 
a perverſe and vicious Judgment is grown over vehement 
and head-ftrong. „ 5 

Now it ſeems to me, all theſe Philgſophers were perfect 


ſtrangers to the clearneſs and truth of this Point, 
That we Every one of us are in reality Twofold and Com- 


pound: For diſcerning, only that Compoſition in us which 
of the two is moſt evident, namely that of the S»xl and 
the Body; of the other they knew nothing at all. And 
yet that in the Soul it ſelf alſo there is a certain Compoſi- 


tion of two dillimilar and diſtindt Natures, the Brutal 


Part whereof, as another Boah, is neceſſarily and Phy ſically 
compounded with and conjoyned to Reaſon, was, it ſhould 
ſeem, no ſecret to Tythagoras himſelf: As ſome have 
gueſſed from his having introduced the Study of Muſic a» 


mongſt his Scholars, for the more eaſie calming aud aſ- 


ſwaging the Mind: As well knowing that It is not in 
every part of it Obedient and Subject to Preceprs and 
Diſcipline, nor indeed by Reaſon only to be recovered and 


retrieved from Vice, but requires ſome other kind of 


per ſuaſives to co-operate with it, to diſpoſe it to fach a 
temper and gentleneſs as that it may not be utterly in- 
tractable and obſtinate to the Precepts of Philoſophy. And 
Plato very ſtrongly and plainly, without the leaſt heſita- 


tion, maintained the S of the Vniverſe to be neither 


| ſimple, uniform nor uncompounded : But that being mixed, 
as it were, and made up of That which is always the ſame, 
and of That which is otherwiſe in ſome places, it 13 continu- 
ally governed and carried about after an form manner 


in one and the /ame powerful and predominant. Order and 
| ap "7 
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in other places is divided into Motions and Cirrles one con- 
trary to the other, unſettled and fortuitous, whence are 
derived the Beginnings and Generation of all Things. And 
ſo in like manner the Soul of Man, being a part or portion 
of That of the Univerſe, and framed upon reaſons and 


proportions anſwerable to it, cannot be ſinple and all of 


the ſame Nature, but muſt have One part that is Intelligent 
and rational, which naturally ought to have Dominion 
over a Man: And Another which being Subject to Paſſion, 
Irrational, extravagant and unbounded, ſtands in need 
of direction and reſtraint. And This laſt is again ſub- 
divided into Two other parts, One whereof being al- 
ways Corporeal is called Concupiſcible and. the Other, 
which ſometimes taking part with rhis, and ſometimes 


Strength and Vigor, is called Jraſcible. And that 
which chiefly diſcovers the difference between the Ore and 


the Other, are the frequent Conteſts of the Intelleft and 
| Reaſon, with Concupiſcence and Anger, it being the Nature 


of things that are different amongſt themſelves to be 
F repugnant and diſobedient to what is beſt 
of all. | 
Theſe Principles at firſt Ariſtotle ſeems moſt to have 
relyed upon, as plainly enough appears from what he 
has written : Thongh afterwards he confounded the 
Jraſcible and Concupiſcible together, by joyning the one to 
the other, as if Anger were nothing but a Thirſt end De- 
fire of Revenge: However, to the laſt he conſtantly main- 
tained that the Senſual and [rational was wholly diſtin& 
from the Intellectual and Rational part of the Soul; not 
that it is To abſolutely devoid of Reaſon neither as thoſe 
Faculties of the Soul which are Senſative, Nutritive and 
Vegetative, and are common to us with Brate-Beaſts and 
Plants. For Theſe are always deaf to the Voice of 
Reaſon, and uncapable of it, and may in ſome ſort be 
ſaid to derive themſelves from Fleſh and Blood, and to 
be inſeparably attached to the Body, and devoted to the 
ſervice thereof; but the Other Senſual Part ſubject to tlie 
ſudden Efforrs of the Paſſions and deſtitute of any Rea- 
ſon of its own, is yet neverthelels naturally adapted to 
hear 


1 Of Moral V ertue. Vol. III. 
Hear and obey the Intellect and Judgment to have re” 
ard to it, and to grbmit it ſelf to be regulated and or- 
Jered according to to Rules and Precepts thereof, un- 
jeſs it happen to be utter!) corruptec 1nd vitiated by 
Pleaſure, which is deat to all inſtruction, and bY a lux 
io Way Of Living. ; | 
a As for thoſe Who wonder how it hond rome to 
paſs, that, that which is [rational it ſelf, ſhould yet 
become obſequious to the dictates of Right Rea on, they 
ſeem to me, not to have duly contidered the Force and 
Power of Reaſon, how great and extenſive it is, and how 
lar it is able to carr) aud extend its Authority and Com- 
mand, not much by harſh and arbitrary methods, as 
by ſokt and gentle means, which per{wade more, and 
gain Obedience ſooner than all the geverities and Vio- 
jences in the World. Cor even the Spirits, the Sinews, 
Bones and other parts of the Body, are deſtitute of 
| Reaſon, but yet no ſooner do they feel the leaſt Motion 
of the Will, ſnasing, as it were (though never ſo gent- 


ly} the Reins of Reaſon, but all of them ob/erve their pro- 


1 


per Order, agree together, and Pay a ready Obedience. 


As for inſtance, the Feet, if the Hupulſe of the Mind be 
to u, immediately betake themſelves to their Office 3 
Or if the Motion ot the i be, for the throwing Or - 
4% up of any rhingy the Finds in a moment fallto theit 


6 aſene ſs. And this Sympathy and Conſent of the Brutal Fa- 
culties to N Reaſon, and the ready Conformity ot them 
thereto, Homer has molt admirably expreſt in theſe 
Verſes | 5 


In tears diſſel vd She 9:014785 her Conſorts Fate, 
So great her ſorrows, ſcarce ber Charms move great. 

Her teas Compajſio:: „Ulyſſes mnobe, . 
And fill his Breaſt with Pity 474 with Love; 

Yet Artful he his Paſſer ſecret keeps, EE; 
It rages in his Heart; aud there he inward weeps. 
Lite Steel or Ivory, his fixt Lye- balls ſtand, 
Placed C ſome Sta tuaries Ailful hand,; 

And when a gentle ear would force its way, 


Ie hides it f alling.or commands its /tay- 


Under 
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Under ſuch perfect Subjection to his Reaſon and Judg- 
ment had he even his Spirits, his Blood, and his Tears. A 
moſt evident Proof of this Matter we have alſo from 
hence, that our natural Deſires and Motions are as ſoon 
repreſſed and quieted, as we know we are either by 
Reaſon or Lam forbidden to approach the Fair Ones, 
we at the firſt view had ſo great a Paſſion for: A 
thing which moſt commonly happens to thoſe who are 


apt to fall in Love at fight with beautiful Women, 


without knowing or examining who they are; for no 
ſooner do they afterwards find their Error, by diſco- 
iering the Perſon with whoſe Charms they were before 
captivated to be a Siſter or a Daughter; but their flame 
js preſently extinguiſhed. by the Interpoſition of Req- 


icially diſguiſed) with great pleaſure, and a very good 
Stomach ; at the firſt moment we underſtand they were 


ment being thereby ſhocked, we feel not only remorſe 
and trouble in our Mind, but the Conceit reaches fur- 


ſous Qualms and Vomitings thereby occaſioned. I 


far-fetched and youthful Inſtances, to inſert in this 


of humane Paſſions : Which, though they are void of 
Life and Senſe, do yet moſt readily accommodate them- 


ſelves to the Judgment, to our Paſſions and our Manners, 


either indulging our Melancholy, increaſing our Mirth, 


or feeding our Wantonneſs, as we happen at that time to 
te diſpoſed. And therefore it is reported of Zeno him- 


elt, that going one day to the Theater, to hear Amwbent 
ing to the Lute, he called to his Scholars, Come, ſays 
le, Let us go and learn what e and Mufick, the 


_ Guts 


on. And Fleſh and Blood is immediately brought into 
order, and becomes obedient to the Judgment. It often 
falls out likewiſe, that after we have eaten ſome kinds 
of Meat or Fiſh (finely dreſſed, and by that means arti- 


either unclean, or unlawful and forbidden; Our judg- 


ther, and our whole Frame is diſordered, by the nau- 
fear I ſhould be thought on purpoſe to hunt after tod 
Diſcourſe, if I ſhould take notice of the Lute, the Harp, 


the Pipe and Flute, and ſuch like Muſical Inſtruments in- 
rented by Art, and adapted to the raiſing or allaying- 
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_ Of Moral Vertue. Pol. III. ve 
Guts and Sinews of Beaſts, nay even Wood and Bones Ml wt 
2 5 of by the help of, Numbers, Proportion ad Ha 
rder. IF 75 
But to let theſe things paſs, I would gladly know of V. 
them, whether when they ſee Domeſtic Animals, as Peg, W or 
| Horſes or Birds by uſe, feeding and teaching, brought to Ml or 
ſo high a degree of Perfection, as that they ſhall utter Ml an 
articulately ſome ſenſeful words; and by their Motions, th: 
Geſtures and all their Actions ſhall approve themſelves Ml Bo 
governable, and beccme uſeful to us: And when alſo they Ml bli 
find Achilles in Homer encouraging Horſes, as well as Man pa 
to Battle ; whether, I ſay, after all this, they can yet an 
make any wonder or doubt whether thoſe Faculties of the 20 
Mind to winch we owe our Anger, Our Deſires, our Joys 
and out Sorrows, ba of ſuch a Nature that they are capa- to 
ble of being Obedient to Reaſon, and lo affected by it, as to th. 
couſent and become intirely Subject to it: Conſidering Ml ou 
eſpecially that theſe Faculties are not ſeated without us, U, 
or ſeparated from us, or formed by any thing which is on 
not i us, or hammer'd out by Force and Violence: but Ar 
as they have by Nature their intire dependance upon the MW Ex 
Soul ʒ ſo they are ever converſant and bred up with it, MW 5: 
and alſo receive their final Complement and Perfection wi 
from Uſe, Cuſtom and Prattice, for which reaſon the to 
Greeks very properly call Manners 4 For they are ing 
nothing elſe, in ſhort, but certain Qualities of the Jrr4- 
tional and Brutal part of the Mind, and hence by them 
are ſo named; in that this Brutal and Irrational part of 
the Mind being formed and moulded by Right-Reaſon, by 
| long Cuſt om and Uſe, which they call „EO, has theſe Pr, 
Qualities or Differences ſtampt upon it. Not that ReajorM en- 
ſo much as attemps to eradicate our Paſſions and Aﬀeti-M the 
ens, which is neither poſſible nor expedient, but only 45 
to keep them within de Bonnds, reduce them into the 
god Order, and fo direct them to a good End; andi of 
thus maketh Moral Vertue to conſiſt not in a kind to 
of Inſenſibiliiy to total Freedom fiom Paſſions, but in 
the well ordering our Paſſions, and keeping them with 
in meaſure, which is effected by Wiſdom and Prudence, 
bringing the Faculties of that part of the 5 
| y here 


D 
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where our Affections and Appetite are ſeated, to a good 
Habit. For theſe three Things are commonly held to be 
in the Soul, namely, a Faculry oc Aptitude, Paſſion and 


3 


or very Matter of Paſſions; as for Example, the Power 
or Apitude to be Angry, to be Aſham'd, to be Confident 
and Bold, or the like; Paſſion is the actual Exerciſe of 
that Apitude or Faculty, às Anger, Shame, Confidence or 
Boldneſs;, and Habit is the Streugth, Firmneſs and Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Diſpoſition or Faculty in the Irrational 
part of the Soul, gotten by continual V/ſe and Cuſtom, 
and which according as the Paſſions are well or ill 
governed and directed, becomes either Vertu or Vice. 


r 


to conſiſt in a AMediocrity; nor call it Moral; ro ſhew 


the difference more clearly, it will be neceſſary to take 
g our riſe a little further off. For all things then in the _ 
„ Vn:verſe ſome do exiſt abſolutely, ſimply and for themſelves 
only; others again relatively, tor and with regard to ws. 
t 


Exiſtence, are the Earth, the Heavens, the Stars in the 
Sea, and of ſuch things as have their Being relatively, 


ge to be avoided, and Things pleaſant and burtful. And ſee- 
re ing that both are the proper Objects of Reaſon; while it 
conſiders the former which are abſolutely and for them- 
my ſclves, it is Scientifical and Contemplative; and when the 
of ©:her, which have reference to us, it is Deliberative and 


Practical: And as the proper Vertue in the latter caſe is 


one and the other, namely, between Prudence and Science; 
there is this difference, that Frudence conſiſts in a certain 


the Soul tothoſe which are Practical, for the Government 
of the Seuſual and Irrational part according to Reaſon, 
to which purpoſe Prudence has often need of Fortune : 
Whereas neither of that nor of Deliberation has Sci- 
ence any Occaſion or want to ettain its Ends; foraſmuch 
as it has nothing to conſider but ſuch things as remain 
always the ame: For as a Geometriciun never delibe- 


Habit. This Aptitude or Faculty then is the Principle 


But foraſmuch as Philaſophers do not make all Vertue 


Among thoſe things which have an Ab/clute and Simple 


with reſpe& to us, are Good and Exil, things defirable and 


Prudence, in the former it is Science. And between the 


Application and Relation of the Coutemplative Faculties of 


Ff rates 
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liber ates about a Triangle, whether all its three Angles be 
equal to two right Angles, becauſe of that he has a clear 
and diſtinct knowledg : And Men uſe to deliberatc about 
ſuch things only as are ſometimes in one ſtate or conditi- 
on, and ſometimes in arother, and not of thoſe which are 
always firm and immutable, So the Au, when meerly Con- 
te mplative, exerciſing it ſelf about firſt Principles and things 

perlament, ſuch as retaining the ſame nature are incapable 


of mutation, has no room or occaſion for Deliberation. 


Whereas Prudence, deſcending to Actions full of Error 
and Confuſion, is very often under the neceſſity of encoun. 


tering with fortuitous Accidents, and, in dobutful | 
Caſes, of making uſe of Deliberation, and to reduce thoſe | 
Deliherations into Practice, of calling alſo to its aſliſtance | 


even the [rational Faculties, which are (as it were )force- 
ably dragg'd to go along with, and by that means to give 


a certain Vgor or Impetus to its Determinations, For its | 
De:erminations do indeed want ſomething which may 


e liven and give them ſuch an Impetus : And AMoralVerine 


it is which gives an 7»petzzs or Vigor to the Paſſions ; but | 


at the ſame time Reaſon, which accompanies that Impetus, 
and of which it ſtands in great need, does ſo ſet Bound: 


thereunto, that nothing but what is moderate appears; 


and that it neither orr-7#75 the proper Seaſons of Action, 
nor yet falls ſ:ore of them. i 
For the Senſual Faculties, where the Paſſions are ſeated, 
are ſubject to Motions, ſome over- vehement, ſudden and 
quick, and others again too remiſs and more ſlow and 
5 then is convenient, ſo that though every thing we 


do can be good but in one manner, yet it may be evi | 


in ſeveral ; as there is but one ſingle way of hitting the 
mark, but to m/s it a great many, either by ſhooting o- 


ver or under, oron one ſide. The buſineſs therefore 


of practical Reaſon governing our Actions according to 
the Mer of Nature, is to correct the Exceſſes as well 
as the Deſects of the Paſſions by reducing them to a true 
Atediocrity. For as, when through infirmity of the And, 
effeminacy, fear or lazineſs, the vehemence and keen- 
nels of the Appetites are ſo abated, that they are ready 
to fink aud fall ſhort of the Gocd at which the) 
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are aimed and directed, there is then this pratticalReaſer 
at hand, exciting and rouſing and -puſhing them on- 
ward; fo on the other hand, when it laſhes out two 
far, and is hurried beyond all meaſure, there alſo is the 
ſame Reaſon ready to bring it again within compaſs, and 
put à ſtop to its career: And thus preſcribing Bounds, 
and giving Law to the Motions of the Paſfions, it pro- 
duces in the 1rrational Part of the Soul theſe Moral Vertues 
(of which we now treat) which are nothing elſe but 
the mean between F.xceſs and Defect. For it cannot be 
{aid that al! Vertue conſiſts in Mediocrity, ſince Wiſdom 
or prudence ( one of the Intellectual Vertues ) ſtanding. 
in no need of the Irrational Faculties, as being ſeated in 
that part of the Soul which is pure and immixed and free 
from all Paſſions, is of it ſelfabſolutely perfect, the ut- 
moſt e vtremity and power of Reaſon, whereby we attain 
to that perfection of Knowledge which is it ſelt moſt Divine, 
and renders us moſt Happy. Whereas Moral Vertue,w hich 
becauſe of the Body, is ſo neceſſary to us, and, to put 
things in Practice, ſtands in need of the Inſtrumental 
Miniſtry of the Paſſions (as being ſo far from promoting 
the Peſtruction and Abolition of Irrational Powers, as to 
be altogether imployed in the due regulation thereof) is 
with reſpect to its power or quality the very top and extre- 
mity of perfection, but in reſpect of the proportion and 
quantity, which it deter mines, it is Mediocrity, in that it 
takes away all Exceſs on the one hand, and cures all De- 
fects on the other. „„ eG HE 
Now mean and mediocrity may be differently under- 
ſtood. For there is one mean which is compounded and 
made up of the two ſimple extreams, as in Colours, Gray 
of White and Black; and another, where that which con- 
tains and IS contained, is the Medium between the con- 
taining and the contained; as, for inſtance, the Num- 
ber VIII, botween XII, and IV. And a third ſort there 
is alſo, which participates of neither extream, as for Ex- 
ample. all thoſe things which, as being neither Go-4 nor 
Evil in themſelves, we call Aaiaphorous or Indiſferent But 
in gone of theſe ways can Vertue be ſaid to be a Mean, or 
1 „„ Mediority 


\ 
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Aediocrity: For neither is it a mixture of Vices; not 
comprehending that which is defective and Hort, is it 
comprehended by that which runs out into Exceſs; Nor 
yet is it exempt from the Jmperpoſity and ſudden Efforts 
Of the Paſſions, in which Exceſs and Defett do properly 


take place. But Moral Vertue properly doth, and ſo is 
commonly taken, eſpecia!ly to conſiſt in a mean or me- 


diocrity, moſt like to that which there is in our Greek Mu- 
ſic 2nd Har;vony, whereas there are the higheft and 
forweſt Muſical Notes in the Extremities of the Scale 
©» called * Ner- and Hypaxe, fo likewiſe 
Nm ꝙ un. is there in themiddle thereof between 


„„ theſe two aucther Muſical Note, and 
+ Min. that the ſmeereſt of all, called | ee 
3 ( 1. e. mean) which does as perfectly 


avoid the extreum ſharpneſs of the one, as it doth the 


over flatreſs of the other. And ſo alſo Vertue being | 
mot ion and power which is excerciſed about the Brutal | 


and Irrational! part of the Soul, takes away the Remiſ- 


fon and Inten ſion, and, in a word, the Exceſs and De- 
Fett of the Apperires reducing thereby every one of the 


© aſſ:ons to a due AMlediocrity and perfect State of Refti- 
rue. . 1 | : | e 


mean between Cowardice and Raſmeſs, whereof the one 
is a Defelt, as the otber is an Exceſs of the Iraſcible Fa- 
culty : Liverality between fordid Parſimony On the Olle 
Hand, apd extravagant Prodigality on the other; Clemen- 


ey between /-:/enfsbiliry of Injuries, and its oppoſite, re- 


vengetul Cruelty, and ſo of Juſtice and Temperance ; the 
former being the mean between giving and diſtributing 
more or leſ than is dae in all Contracts, Affairs and Huſi- 
neſs between Man and Man, and the latter a juſt medio- 
or veliſb of pleaſure; and diſſolute ſeſtneſs, abandoned to 
all manner of Senſualities. „% aca 14 0 
And hence (namely)trom this inſtance of Temperance 
it is that we are moſt clearly given to underſtand the 
Aiference between the Irrational and the Rational Facul- 
ties of the Soul, and that it fo plainly appears _ 


To begin then with Frtitude; that is ſaid to be the 


erity berween a ſtnpid Apathy, touched with no ſenſe | 
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that the Paſſions and Afections of the Mind are quite a 
diſtin& thing from Reaſon. For otherwiſe never thould 
we be able todiſtinguiſh Conrinence from Temperance, nor 
Incontinence from Intemperance in Luſt and Pleaſures, 
ifit were one and the ſame Faculty of the Soul, where- 
with we Reaſon and Judpe, and whereby we Deſire and 
Cover. Now Temperance is that whereby Reaſon governs 
and manages (as it were ſome Wild Creature brought up 
by hand, and made quite tame and gentle) that part ofthe 
Soul which is ſubject to the Paſſions, having gained an ab- 
ſolute Victory over all its Appetites, and brought them 
entirely under theDominion of it. Whereas we call it Con- 
tinence, When Reaſon has indeed gain'd the Maſtery over 
the Appetites, and prevail'd againſt them, though not ſo 
clearly and indiſputably but that, they being perverſe and. 
continuing to ſtruggle, as not having wholly ſubmitted 
themſelves, it is not without great difficulty able to pre- 
ſerve its Government over them, being forced to retain 
and hold them in, and keep them within compaſs as it 
were with ſtripes with the Bit and Bridle, while the mind 
all the time is full of nothing but Agony, Contentions and 
Confuſion. All which Plato endeavours to illuſtrate by q 
a ſimilitude of the Chaz iot-Horſes of the Soul, the one 
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whereof being more unruly, not only kicks and flings } 
at him that is more gentle and tractable, but alſo there- 

. by fo troubles and diſorders the Driver himſelf, that he 
e b forC'd /ometimes to hold him hard in, and ſometimes a- 


„gain to give him his head, 
0 as Symonides ſpeaks. | FVV g 
> And from hence we may ſee why Continence is not 


thought worthy to be plac'd in the number of perfect 
4 Vertues, but is taken to be a degree under Vertue. For 


WH Leſt from his hands the Purple Reins ſhould ſlip; 1 
| 
| 
| 

there is not therein produ'd a Mediocrity ariſing from | 


N a Symphony of the worſt with the better, nor are the 
3 Exceſſes of the Paſſions retrenched; nor yet doth the A- 
e /*tite become obedient and ſubſervient to the reaſonable 


| 

| 

| 

. Faculeies, but both makes and feels diſorder and | 
—_— Ff 4 diſturbance | 
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diſturbance, being repreſſed by violence and conſtraint ; 
and, as it were, by neceſſity, as in a Sedition or Faction 


in a City or State, the contending Parties breathing no- 


thing but War and Deſtruction and Ruin to one ano- 


ther, do yet cohabit together (it may be) within the 


compaſs of the /ame Walls; inſomuch that the Sorl of 
the Incontinent Perſon, with reſpect to the conflicts and 
incongruities therein, may very properly he compared to 
the City); „ „„ 
Mpherein all forts of Luxury aboumd; | 
 Wheremith Huz a' and Groans the Streets reſonnd. 


And upon the ſameGrounds.it is that /zconrinence is held. 


to be ſomething leſs then Vice alſo, but [te;zperance to 
be a compleat aud perfect Vice; for that therein not the 


» Appeeite only, but Reaſon likewiſe is debauched and cor- 


rupted, and as the former incites and puſhes forward the 
Deſires and Affections to that which 1s EN, ſo this by 


making an / Judgment, is eaſily led to conſent and agree 


to the {oft whiſpers and tempting allurements of corrupt 
Luſts and Paſſions, and foon looſeth all Senſe of Sin and 
Evil: Whereas Incontinence preſerves the Judgment, by 


the * of Reaion, right and, ſound; but yet, by the ir- 


reſiſtabie Force and Violence of the Paſſions, is even a- 
gainſt Judgment drawu away. Morcover in theſe re- 
ſpects following it differeth alſo from -remperance : In- 
aſmuch as Reaſor in that is over powered by Paſſion, but 


in this it never ſo much as ſtruggleth : The Inconrinent | 


Perſon after a noble refiſtance is at laſt forced to ſubmit 

to the Tyranny of his Lſte, and follow their guidance; 
but the Intemperate approves them, and gladly goes 
along with and ſubmits to them; he feels remorſe for 


the Eri he commits, while the other prides in Lewd- | 


eſs and Vice: Again, the one wilfully, and of his- Own 


accord, runs into ſr, while the other even againſt his will 


is forced to abandon that which is good. © © 
And this difference between them is not to be col- 
lected only from their Actions, but may as plainly alſo 


de diſcovered by their werds. For at this rate do intem> 


perate Perſons dᷣſe to talk, + 
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What Fop would quit Love's pleaſure for a Crown? | 
Or live without them, were the World his own? 5 
Ti Love that makes the 8 Mike ou down. 


And thus ſays another, 


"The Joys of Wine and Beauty once ſecured, 
The reſt of Life perhaps may be endured. 


As if from his very Soul he were wholly abandoned and 
given up to Pleaſur es and V ol uptuouſ? 26/6, and even over- 
vihelmed therein. And much of the ſame Mind was he, 

and his Judgment as totally en by his Paſſions 
who ſaid, 


Let me, ye dull and formal Fops, alone, 


Tam reſoly'd, tis beſt robe undone. 


But quiteanother Spirit do we find running through hs * 


Sayings of the Incontinent. 
Blame Nature only for it, blame not MM... 
Would ſhe permit, | then ſhould Vertuous be, 
Says dne ef them And another, 


Ab! *Tis decreed by Fate : We know, tis true, 
We know theſe Vertues, which we ne” er _ 


: And athird, 


What will my fwelling Paſſions Force I ? 
No more can I ſuſtain this Tempeſt's Rage, 
Then Anchors Flook, dropt en looſe ground, a Storm. 


Where,and not improperly;he compares the Fook of an 


Anchor dropt in looſe ground to that ill grounded, feeble 


and irreſolute Reaſon, which by the Vanity, Weakneſs 


and Luxury of the Mind, is eaſily brought to forſake the 


Judgment. And the like Metaphor has another made | 
ule of happily enough in theſe Verſes, _ | 
| [| 


To us, in Ships, moor d near the Shore who lie, 
(Tho ſtrong the Cables) when the Winds riſe bigh, 
Cables wil prove bat * {mall Security. | | 


* Ov zegle (non, ut male iu ; wulgat W ed ) cum 7. rude * 
Cee, &c. e erf . fut. 4 
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Where by the Cables the Poet means the Judgment op- 
poſing it {elf againſt all that is Evil or Diſboneſt, which 


is however oftentimes diſturb'd and broken by violent 


and ſudden * of the Paſſions. For, indeed, the In- 
temperate are born away directly and with fulLSzl,to 
their Pleaſure; to them they deliver up themſelves in- 
tirely, and zhither it is they bend their whole Courſe. 
While the Incontinent, indirectly only, as endeavouring 
to ſuſtain and repel the Aſſaults of the Paſſions, and with- 
ſtand their Temptations, is either allured and does as it 
were ſlide into Evil, or elſe is plunged violently into it 
whether he will or no. As Timo in his bitter way of 
Kailleur reproaches Anaxarchus, 9 a; 
When firſt the dogged Anaxarchus ftrove, 
The Power of Vertue o'er his Mind to prove, 
Firm, though he ſeem' d, and obſtinately good, 
Is vain th Impulſe of Temper he withſt ood. 
Nature recoll'd, whatever he could do, 
He ſaw thoſe its, which yet he did purſue: 
in this not ſingle, other Sophiſts too 


Felt the ſame Force, which they could ne er ſubdue; | 15 


And neither is a Wi/e Man Continent but Temperate, nor 
à Fool Inc ont inem but Intemperate, the one taking true plea- 
ſure and delight in Good, the other having no diſpleaſure 
againſt Evil, And therefore Incontinence is ſaid to be 


bound oaly in a Mind that is Sophiftica! (or which barely 


makes a ſhew of being governed and directed by Pru- 
2 and which has indeed the «fe of Reaſon but in 
Jo weak and faint a manner, that it is not able to per- 


ſevere in that which it knows to be right, 


And thus having ſeen the diverſity between Iuconti- 


nence and Intemperance; as for Continence and Intempe- 
rance, their Differences are Analogous and bear proporti- 
on to thoſe ol the other, but in contrary reſpects. For Re- 


morſe, Grief and Indignation do always accompany Conti» | 
nence; whereas in the Mind of a Temperate Perſon there 


Is all over ſuch an Evenneſs, Calmneſs and Firmneſs, that 
ſecing with what wonderful eaſineſs and tranquillity the 
3 mn Rs Irrational 
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Irrational Faculties go along with Reaſen, and ſubmit to 
6, Directions, one cannot but call to Mind that of the 


Swift the Command ran through the raging, deep, 
Th” Obedient Waves compoſe themſelves to ſleep. 


Reaſon having quite dead fed and N ee vehement 
raging and furious Motibns of the Paſſions and Affecti- 
ons: And theſe alſo whoſe Aſſiſtance Nature does ne- 
ceſſarily require, are by it rendred ſo agreeable and con- 
lenting, ſo ſubmiſhve, friendly and co-operative in the 
* Execution of all good Deſigns and Purpoſes, that they 
neither out-r4n it, nor rerede trom it, nor behave them- 
ſelves diſorderly, nor ever ſhew the leaſt Diſobedience; 
but every Appetite willingly and chearfully purſues its 
R e 
As Sucking Foal runs by his Mather Mare. 
Which very much confirms what was ſaid by Xenocrates 
of thoſe who are true Philoſophers, namely, that they 
alone do that voluntarily, which all others do againſt their 
Wills for fear of the Laws: Being diverted and tial 


from the purſuit of their Pleafures, as it were hythe Haza 


and Apprehenſion of being bitten by | 

a mad Dog, or as Antipathy,* dread _ * Lego zaais pofp ut 
and horrour for 4 Wild Cat, having ex M. SS. reponen- 
regard to nothing elſe in the Matter dum eſſe pro 2 
but their own Danger. 
It is manifeſt then from what gderin Annetat.adlor; 
has been diſcourſed, that the Sold 
dees perceive within it /elf, ſomething that is frm and 
immorveable,rorally diſtinct from it's Sy ons and Appetites, 
as being what it does always oppo/e,and is ever contending: 
with. But ſome there are nevertheleſs, who Affirm that 
Reaſon and Paſſion do not materially differ from one ano- 
ther; and that there is not in the Soul any Faction, Sedi- 
tion or Diſſenſion, of two ſeveral and contending Facul- 
ties, but only a ſhifting,converſion or Alternation of the 
ſame Reaſon or Rational Faculty, from one ſide to the other, 
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backward and forward, which by reaſon of the ſuddenneſ; 
and ſwiftneſs of the change, is not preceptible by us; and 

NE es therefore, that we do not * conſider 
* Pro 39 w οοο ne, that the ſame Faculty of the Soul is 


ut peſſime habetur by Nature ſo adapted as to be capa- 


in vn gat. legere ble both of Concupiſcence, and Repen- 
placuit ov cvyofd v tance, or coming to it ſelf again; of 
& fc pulchrè cohe- Anger, and of Fear ; of being drawn 
rent omnia. to the Commiſſion of any Lewaeſs 
. or Evil by the Allurements of Plea- 
ſure, and afterwards of being again retrieved from it. 


And as for Luft, Anger, Fear, and ſuch like Paſſions, 


they will have them to be nothing but perverſe Opinions 
aud falſe Judgmeats, not ariſing or formed in any infe- 
_ rior part of the Soul, peculiarly belonging to them, but 
being the Advances and Returns, or the Motions forward 
and backward, the good litnings and more vehement Ef. 
forts; and in a word, ſich Operations and Energies of the 
whole rational and directive Faculty, as are ready to be 
turned this way or that with the greateſt eaſe imagina- 


5 ble, like the ſudden Motions and Irruptions in Children, 


violence and impetuoſity whereof, by reaſon of their 
becillity and weakneſs, are very fleeting and inconſtant. 
But theſe Opinion; are againſt common Senſe and 


Experience, for no Man ever felt ſuch a ſudden change 


in himfelf, as that whenever he choſe any thing, he im- 
me lately judged it fit to be choſen, or that on the other 
hand, whenever he judged any thing fit to be choſen, 
he immediately made choice of it. Neither does the 
Lover who is convinced by Reaſon, that his Amour is fit 
to he broken off, and that he ought to ſtrive againſt his 
Paſſion, therefore immediately ceaſe to Love ; nor on 
the other ſide doth he deſiſt reaſoning, and ceaſe from 
being able to give a right Judgment of things, even then, 
when being ſoftned and overcome by Luxury, he delivers 
himſelf up a Captive to his Luſts: But as while by the 


T Aſlitance of Reaſon he makes oppoſition to the Efforts 


of his Paſſions, they yet continue to ſollicit, and at laſt 


overcome him; ſo likewiſe when he is overcome and for d 


to ſubmit ro them, by the light of Reaſon does he pas: 
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by the Paſſions is Reaſon effaced and deftroyed, nor yet by 
Reaſon is he reſcued and delivered from them; but being 
toſſed to and fro between the one and the other, he is 
a kind of Neuter, and participates in common of em both. 
And thoſe methinks, who imagine that ene while the 


Directive and Rational part of the Soul is changed into 


5 and J uſt, and that by and by Reaſon oppoſes 
it ſelf againſt them, and they are changed into that, are 


not much unlike them, who make the Sport man and 


his Game not to be two, but ene Body, which by a nim- 


ble and dexterous Mutation of it ſelf, one while appears 


in the ſhape of the Huntſman, and at another turn puts 
on the Ferm of a Wild- Beaſt; For as theſe in a plain evi- 


dent matter ſeem to be fark Blind, ſo they in the other 


Caſe belye even their own Senſes, ſeeing they muſt needs 
teel in themſelves not only a change or mutation of one 


and the ſame thing, but a down-r:ight ſtruggle and quarrel 


between two ſeveral and diffint Faculties. 3 

But is not, ſay they, the deliberative Power and Fa- 
culty of a Man often divided in it ſelf, and diſtracted among 
ſeveral Opinions contrary to one another, about that which 
is eæpedient, and yet 1 But one, ſimple, uniform thing. All 


this we grant to be true, but it does not reach the Caſe 
we are ſpeaking of; for that part of the Soul where Rea- 
ſon and Judgment are ſeated, is not at Variance with it 


ſelf, but by one and the ſame Faculty is converſant abont 


aifferent Reaſonings ; or rather, there is but one ſimple 


Power of Reaſoning, which imploys it ſelf on ſeveral 
Arguments, as ſa many different Subject Matters. And 
therefore it is, that no diſturbance or uneaſineſs accompa- 

nies thoſe Reaſonings or Deliberations, where the Paſſi- 


ons do not at all interpoſe: Nor are we at any time forced, 


as it were, to chuſe any thing contrary to the dictates 


of our own Reaſon, but when, as in a Ballance, ſome 


lurking hidden Paſſions lays ſomething in the Scale 
againſt Reaſon to weigh it down. And this often falls 
out to be the caſe, where it is not Reaſoning that is op- 
poſed to Reaſoning, but either Ambition, or Emulation, or 
Favour; or Jealouſy), or Fear, making a ſhew as if there 
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ly diſcern and know that he has done ams/s ; ſo that neither 


were 
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were 4 variance or conteſt between tms differing Reaſons 


according to that of Ho mer. 
Shame in denial, in acceptance Fear: 
And of another Poet, 


Hard fate to fall, but yer a glorious fate, 
Tis cowardly to live, but yet tis ſweet: 

And as in deter mining of Controverſies about Contract: 
between Man and Man, 'tis by the Interpoſition of the 
Paſſions, that ſo many diſputes and delays are Created. 
So likewiſe in the Conſult ations and Comſel of Kings, hey 
who deſign to make their Court, incline not to one ſide 
of the Queſtion or Debate more than the other, upon the 
Reaſon of the thing, but only to ſerve and gratifie their 
Maſters or their own Paſſions, without any regard to the 
Intereſt of the Public. Which is the Reaſon that in 

| Ariſtocratical Governments the Magiſtrates will not ſuf. 
fer Orators in their Pleadings by Declaiming and Haran- 
Ling to raiſe the Paſſions, and move the Affecti- 
ons: For Reaſon not being diſturbed or diverted by 
Paſſion, tends directly to that which is Honourable 
and Juſt ; but if the Paſſions are once raiſed, there 
immediately follows a mighty controverſie and ſtrug- 
_ gle between Pleaſure and Grief on the ohe hand, and 
Reaſon and Judgment on the other. For otherwiſe how 
comes it to paſs that in Philoſophical diſputes and diſqui- 
ſitions we ſo often and with ſo little trouble are by 
others drawn off from and wrought upon, te change 
our own Opinions? And that Ariforle himſelf, Demo- 
, eritus and Chryſippus have without any concern or regret 
of Mind, nay even with great ſatisfaction to themſelves, 
_ retrafied ſome of thoſe Points which they formerly fo 
much approved of, and were wont ſo ſtiffly to maintain? 
For no Paſſions reiiding in the Contemplative and Scienti- 
Fal Part of the Seul to make any tumult or diſturbance 
therein, the Irrational and Brutal Faculties remain quiet 
and calm, without buſying themſelves to intermeddle 
in Matters of that kind: By which means its falls out, 
that Reaſon no ſooner comes within view of Truth, but 
2 | rejetting 
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rejetting that which is falſe, it readily embraces it; for | 
as much as there is in the former what is not to be found 
in the other, namely, a willingneſs to aſſent and diſagree | 
as there is occaſion; whereas in all Deliberationt had, 

Judgments made, and Reſolutions taken about ſuch things 

as are to be reduced into Practice, and are mixed and 
interwoven with the Paſſions and Affections, Reaſon meets 
with much oppoſition, and is put under great Difficul- 
ties, by being ſtopt aud interrupted in it's Courſe by the 
Brutal Faculties of the Mind, throwing in its way ei- 
ther Pleaſure, or Fear, or Grief, or Luſt, or ſome ſuch lik q 
_ temptation or diſcouragement. And then the decs/ion of 
theſe Diſputes belongs to Sexſe, which is equally affected 
with both the one and the other; and which ſoever of them 
gets the Maſtery, the other is not thereby deſtroyed, but 
(tho' ſtruggling and reſiſting all the while) forced only 
to comply and go along with the Conqueror. As an Amo- 
rous Perſon, for Example, finding himſelf ingaged in an 

Amour he cannot approve of, has immediately recourſe to 

his Reaſon, to oppoſe the Force of that againſt his Paſſions 
as having them both tog ether actually ſubſiſting in his 
Soul, plainly diſcerning them to be ſeveral and diſtinct, 
and feeling a ſenſible conflict between the two, while 
he endeavours as it were with his hand to repreſs and 

keep down the part which is inflamed and rages ſo 
violently within him. But on the contrary in thoſe 
dfliberations and diſquiſitions where the Paſſions have no- 
thing to do, ſach I mean as belong properly to the 
Contemplative Part of the Soul, if the Reaſons are e- 

 qually ballanced, not inclining more to one ſide then a- 

nother, then is there no determinate Judgmem formed, 

d but there remains a doubting, as if there were a Reſt or 

ſuſpence of the Underſtanding between two contrary 

Opinions. But if there happen to be any Inclination or 

Determination towards ene fide, that prevailing muſt 

needs get the better of the ether, but without any re- 

gret or obſtinate oppoſition from it againſt the Opinion 
which is received. In ſhort, whenever the conteſt ſeems 
to be of Reaſon againſt Reaſon, in that caſe we have no 
manner of Senſe of two diſtinct Powers, but of one ſimple, 


uni form 
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uni form Faculty only, under different Apprehenſious or 
Imaginations ; but when the diſpute is between the Irra- 
rational Part and Reaſon, where Nature has ſo ordered 
it, that neither the Victory, nor the Defeat, can be had 
without Anxiety and Regret, there immediately the two 
contending Powers divide the Soul in the Quarrel, and 
thereby make the difference and diſtinction between them 
to be moſt plain and evident. e þ 

And not only from their cones, but no leſs alſo 
from the conſequences that follow thereupon, may one 
clearly enough diſcern the Sourſe and Original of the 
Paſſions to be different from that of Reaſon. For ſeeing 
that a Man may ſet his affection upon an ingenious and 
vertuouſly diſpoſed Child, and no lefs alſo upon one that 
is naughty and diſſolute; and ſeeing alſo one may have 
unreaſonable and indecent tranſpores of Anger againſt 
his Children or his Parents; and on the contrary may 
juſtly and unblameably be angry in their Defence againſt 
their Enemies and Tyrants; as in the one caſe there is 
perceived a ſtruggle and diſpute of the paſſions againſt 
Reaſon, ſo in the other may be ſeen a ready ſubmiſſion 
and agreement of them, running to its Aſſiſtance, and 
lending, as it were, their helping hand. To illuſtrate 
this with a familiar Example, after a Good Man has, in 
Obedience to the Laws, Married a convenient Wife, he 
then in the firſt place comes to a reſolution of converſing 
and cohabiting with her wiſely and honeitly, and of 
making at leaſt a civil Husband ;, but in proceſs of time, 
Cuſtom and conſtant. bamiliarity having bred within 
him a true Paſſion for her. he ſenſibly finds, that upon 


Principles of Reaſon, his Aſſection and Love for her is eve- 


ry day more and more improved and grows upon him. 


As in like manner, Young Men having met with kind and 


zentile faſters, to guide and inform their Minds in the 
Study of Phioſophy and the Sciences, make uſe of them 
at firſt for Inſtraction only and Information; but after- 
wards come to have ſuch an Affection for them, that 
of familiar Companions and Scholars, they become their 
Lovers and Admirers, and are fo accounted. And the 
ſame happens alſo to moſt Men, with reſpe& to good 

N REED Magiſtrates 
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Magiſtrates in the Common-wealth, to their Neigh- 
bours, and to their Kindred ; for beginning an Acquain- 
tance apon Neceſlity and Intereſt, for the Exchange of 
the Common Offices of Intercourſe and Commerce with 
one another, they do afterwards by degrees, ere they 
are aware, grow to have a Love and Friendſhip for 
them, Reaſon in ſuch and the like Caſes having over-per- 
ſuaded, and even compelled the Paſſions to take delight 
in, and purſue what it before had approv'd of, and con- 
ſented to, As for the Poet who ſaid, 575 


The? Modeſty our higheſt Praiſe deſerve; 
Small Praiſe it is, for Modelty to farve; 
, doth he not plainly hereby intimate, that he had often- 
times found by Experience, that this Affection of the 
Mind by a ſheepiſh, ſhamefac'd backwardneſs, and by 
fooliſhly baſhful delays againſt all Reaſon, had loſt him 
the Opportunities and Seaſons of making his Fortune, and 
hindred and diſappointed many brave Actions and noble 
Enter prizes. !. 8 

But theſe Men, tho? by the Force of theſe Arguments 
ſufficiently convinced, do yet ſeek for Eva ſions, by cal- 
ling Shame by the Name of Modeſty, Pleaſures by that of 
Joy, and Fear by that of Caution: No Man going about 
to blame them for giving things the ſofteſt Names they 
can invent, if they would be ſo juſt as to beſtow theſe 
* BW food Words upon thoſe Paſſions and Affections only which 
have put themſelves under the conduct and direction of 
eaſon, and leave thoſe which oppoſe Reaſon, and offer 
Violence to it, to be called by their own proper and odi- 

ous Names; but when fully convinced, by the tears they. 

| W fhed, by the trembling of their Joints, and by their ſudden 
changing of Colour back and forward, it inſtead of plainly + 
N calling the Pons, whereof theſe are the effects, Grief 
and Fear, they make uſe of the Phantaſtic Terms of Com- 
punctions aud Contarbations, and to varniſh over and diſ- 
guiſe the Luſts and Affectians, give them the Name only 
of ſo many forwardneſſes of Mind, and I know not what 
elſe, they ſeem not to act like Philoſophers, but relying 
upon little Shifts and ſophiſtical Artifices, under an A- 
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muſement of ſtrange Words, vainly hope to cover and 
conceal the Nature of things. | | | 
And yet even theſe Men themſelves ſometimes make uſe 
of very proper Terms to expreſs theſe Matters, as for.in- 
ſtance, when they call thoſe 70%, Yolitions and Cantions of 
theirs, not by the Name of Apathies, as if they wete de- 
void of all manner of Paſſions ; but of Expathies, that is to 
fay good Actions well diſpoſed. For then is there ſaid to 
be an Expathy or good Diſpolition of the Affections, when 
Reaſen has not utterly deſtroyed, but compoſed and ad- 
juſted them in the Mind of diſcreet and temperate Perſons, 
But what then becomes of vicious and diſſolute Perſons ? 
Why if they ſhould judge it reaſonable to love their Pa- 
rents inſtead of a Miſtreſs, or a Gallant, this they are not 
able to perform ; but ſhould they judge it fitting to ſet 
their Hearts upon a Strumpet or a Paraſite ;, the Judgment 
isno ſooner made, but they are moſt deſperately in Love. 
Now were the Paſſions, and Judgment or Rea'on, all one, it 
could not be but that the Paſſons of Love and Hatred 
would immediately follow upon Judgments made what to 
Love and Hate: But we fee the contrary often happen, 
for the Paſſions, as they ſubmit to ſome Reſolutions and 
| Judgments, fo. others again they oppoſe themſelves to, 
aud refuſe to comply with. Whence it is that compelled 
thereto by Truth, and the Evidence of things, they do 
not aſſirm every Judgment and Determination of Reaſon 
to be Paſſion, but that only which excites too violent and 


inordinate an Appetite; acknowledging thereby, that the 


Faculty we have in us of Judging, is quite another thing 
rdhan that which is ſuſceptible of 
Vr integrafit ſenten- the Paſſions, as is“ that alſo which 

tia, poſt verbum «omg, moveth from that which is mo- 
e Cod, Ms Petav. ved, Nay, even Chryſippus him- 

| Inſerenda ſunt m3 xiviy ſelf, in many places dehning Pa- 
% qu vulgo Libra- tience and Continence to be habits 
riorum culpd interci- of fubmittiag to, and purſuing the 
derunt. Choice aud Directian of, Right Rea- 
. e i ſon, doth thereby make it appa. 
rent, that by the Force of Truth he was driven to 
conteſs, that it is one thing in us which is Oedt 
5 an 
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nd Submiſſive, but another and quite different which 
| being either not diſobeyed, is quietly ſubmitted to, or 
diſobeyed and neglected meets with Oppoſition and Re- 
ſiſtance. 3 N . 

Nov, as for thoſe who make all Sins and Faults to be e- 
qual, to examin whether in other Matters, they have not 
alſo departed from the truth, is not at this time and in 
this place ſeaſonable; ſince they ſeem not herein only 
but in moſt things elſe to advance unreaſonable Para- 
doxesagainſt common Senſe and Experience. For accor- 
ding to them all our Paſſions and Affections are ſo many 
Faults, and whoſoever Grieves, Fears or Deſires, commits 
Sin: But, with their leave, nothing is more viſible and ap- 
parent than the mighty Difference in thoſe and all other 
Paſſions, according as we are more or leſs. affected with 
them. For will any Man ſay that the Fear of Dolon was 
no more then that of Ajax, who being forced to give 
way before the Enemy, RE ee bode oe ib” Of 


Sometimes retreated back, then facd abouts 
And ſtep by ſtep retir'd at once, and Fought ?. 


Or compare the Grief of Plato for the Death of Socrates 
to the Sorrow and Angaifh of Mind whieh Alexander felt; 
when for having murdered Ciytus, he attempted to have 
laid violent Hands upon himſelf : For our Grief is com- 
monly increaſed and augmented above Meaſure by ſud- 
den and unexpected Accidents: And that which ſurpriſes 
us on the ſudden PRE to our hope and expectation, 
is much more #zeaſie and grievious thaathat which is ei- 
ther foreſeen, or not very unlikely to happen, as muſt 
needs fall out in this Caſe who expecting nothing 
more than to ſee the Happineſs, - Advancement and 
Glory of a Friend or a Kinſman, ſhould hear of his be- 
ing put to the moſt exquiſite Tortares, as Parmenio did 
of his Son Philotas. And who will ever ſay that the An- 
ger of Magas againſt ehilemon, can bear any proportion 
to the Rage of Nicocreon againſt Ana xarchus? The 
Occaſion given was in both caſes the ſame; each f 


them 
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them having ſeverally been bitterly reproached and revi- 
led by them: For whereas Nicocreon cauſed Ana xarchus 
to be broken all to pieces, and brayed in a 3 with 
Iron Peſtles; Magus only commanded the Executioner 
to lay the edg e of the 1 Sword upon the Neck of 
Philemon, OF ſo diſmiſt him. And therefore Plats 
called Anger the Nerves of the Mind, becauſe as it may 
ſwell, and be made more Intenſe by Sourneſs and ill 
| Nature, ſo may it be ſlacken d and remitted by Gentle. 
nels and good Nature. 

But to elude vheſe and ſuch like ObjeSions, they will 
not allow theſe intenſe and vehement Efforts of the Paſ- 
ſions to be according to Judgment, or ſo to preceed 
from it, as if that were therein faulty, but call them Ceſ- 

ſations, Contractions and Extenſions or Diffuſions, which 

by the help of Reaſon are capable of being increaſed or 
diminiſnhed. But that there are alſo differences of Judg- 
ment is moſt plain and evident ; for ſome there are who 
take Poverty to be'no evil at all; others who look upon 
it as a great Evil ; and others a pain who eſteem it to be 
the greateſt Evil, and worſt thing in the World; inſo- 
much that rather than endure it, they would daſh them- 
ſelves in pieces againſt the Rocks, or caſt themſelves 

.headlong into the Sea. And among thoſe who reckon 
Death to be an Evil, ſome are of that Opinion in regard 
onlvy that it deprives us of the Enjoyment of the good 

Things of the World; as others are with reſpe to the 
eternal Torments, and horcible Puniſhments, under 
Ground in Hell. As for bodily Health, ſome love it no 
_ otherwiſe than as it is agreeable to Nature,and very con- 

venĩent and uſeful ; while others value it as the moſt ſove- 
raign Good, in compariſon whereof they make no reck- 
ning of Riches or Children, no nor of 


| Scepters and Crowns whe de Ambition bre, 
And make Men equal to the Gods above. 


Nor will they, in fine, allow even Vertue it ſelf to ſi igni 

any thing, or be of any uſe without good Health; fo that 
hence it ſufficiently appears, that in the Judgments Men 
make of things, they may be miſtaken and very faulty, 


with 
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with reſpect to both the extreams of too much and too 
ei but I ſhall purſue this Argument no further in this | 
Thus much may however fairly be aſſumed from what 
has already been ſaid on this Head, that even themſelves 
do allow a plain difference between the Judgment and the 
irrational Faculties, by means whereof, they ſay, the 
Paſſions become greater and mare violent, and ſo while 
they cavil and contend about Names and Words,they give 
up the very cauſe to thoſe who maintain the irrational part 
of the Soul, which is the Seat of the Paſſions, to be ſeveral 
and aiſtin# from that Faculty by which we Reaſon, and 
make a Judoment of things. And indeed Chryſipprs, in 
thoſe Books which he wrote of Anomology, after he has 
told us that Anger is Blind, not diſcerning oftentimes 
thoſe things which are plain and conſpicuous, and as fre- 
quently caſting a miſt upon ſuch things as were before 
clear and evident, proceeds a little further in this manner: 
For, ſays he, the Paſſions being once raiſed, not only rejet 
and drive away Reaſon ; but (things by their means appear- 
ing otherwiſe than they would) ds likewiſe violently puſh Men 
forward to Ations that are contrary to it; And then he 
makes uſe of the Teſtimony of Menander, ſaying, 
What have I done? Where has my Soul been tray d? 
1  THould ſhe not ſtay to ſee her ſelf obeyd, 
But let me Act, what I abhord but now? \(& - 
l And again the ſame Chryſippus a little after; Every Ratio- 
nal Creature is by Nature /o diſpoſed as to uſe Reaſon in all 


- things, and to be Governed by it; but yet oftentimes it falls 
e, that we diſpoſe and rejett it, being carried mY o m 
. ther more violent and over-ruling Motion. In theſe Words 


plainly enough acknowledging what uſes in ſuch a caſe 
to happen upon the account of that Difference and Con- 
teſt which there is between the Paſſions and Reaſon. 

And upon any other ground, it would be ridiculous (as 

ty Plato ſays) to ſuppoſe a Man to be ſometimes Better than 

at Himſelf, and ſometimes again worſe ; One while to be 

Jl his own Maſter, and another while his own Slave. For 
| how can it poſſibly be, that a Man ſhguld be Better and 

* ee | © 1 Worſe 
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] Worſe than Himſelf. And at once both his own Maſter 
| and Slave, if every One were not in ſame ſort naturally 
* Double or Twofold, having in Himſelf at the ſame time 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


cn © 


o Better Part and a Worſe? For ſo may He be reckon'd al 
to have a power over Himſelf and to be better than Him- 7 

ſelf, who has His wor/e and more inferior Faculties in Obe. F 

dience and Snbjection to the Superior and more Excellent; 0 

| Whereas He who ſuffers his Nobler Powers to fall under EL 

| the Government and Direction of the Intemperate and 0 
| Irrational Part of the Soul, is leſs and worſe than Himſelf, 0 
and has wholly loft the command over himſelf, and is in f 

à State which is contrary to Nature. For by the Order of n 
| Nature, Reaſon, which is Divine, ought to have the Sove- / 
| — raignty and Dominion over the Irrational and Brutal Fa- 1 
| gulties, which deriving their Original from the Bodh, and f 
being incorporated, as it were, and throughly mixed there- t 
With bear a very zear Reſemblance to it, are repleniſhed 1 
with, and do participate in Common of the Qualities, Pro- 
perties and Paſſions thereof; As is plain from our more 
vehement Motion and Efforts towards corporeal Objects, 
which do always increaſe in Force and Vigor, according 

to the ſeveral Changes and Alterations which happen in 
the Body. From whence it is that Young men are in their 
Luſts and Appetit es, becauſe of the Abundance and Warmtb 

of their Blood, ſo Ouick, Forward, Hot and Furicus: | 
Whereas in Old Men all Natural Fire being almoſt extin- 
guiſhed, and the Fy/# Principles and Source of the 4fe- 

| Eons and Paſſions ſeated about the Liver, much leſſen'd 
and debilitated,Reaſon becomes more vigorous and prædo- 
in ant, while the Appetites Languiſh and Decay togeth- 

er with the Body. And after this manner it is that the Na- 
ture of Beaſis is framed and diſpoſed to divers paſſions. For 

it is not from any Strength or Weakneſs of Thought, or 
fromany Op. nions Right or Wrong which they ferm to 
ö themſelves, that ſome of them are ſo Bold and venturous 
| and dare encounter any thing, and orhers of them as, 
| Fearful and Cowardly, ſhrinking at every Danger; But 
from theForce & Power of thePlood,theSpirits, andtheBo- 

. Zy, does this Diver ity of Paſſions in them arile ;ForthatPart 
nere the Pony ars ſeated, being derivedfromthe Boch 
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as from its Root, Retains all the Qzalitics and Propenſions 
of that from whenoe it is extracted. . ory 
Now that in Man there is a Sympathy and an agreeable 
andcorreſpondent motion of the Body and the Paſſions and 
Appetites, is proved by the Paleneſs and Bluſhings of the 
Face; by the Tremblings of the Joynts, by the Palpitation 
of the Heart: And on the contrary by the Diffuſion or 
Dilatatation which we feel upon theHope and Expectation 
of pleaſures. But when the Aind or Intelle doth move 
of it ſelf alone, without any Pawon to Diſorder andRut= 
fle it, then is the Body at Repoſe and. reſts Quiet, having 
nothing at all to do with thoſe Acts andOperations of the 
Mind: As when it takes into Conſideration a Propoſition 
in Mathematics or ſome ſueh Scientifical ching, it calls iot 
for the Aid or Aſſiſtance of the Irrational or Brutal Facul- 
ties, From whence alſo it is very apparent that there are 
inus two Diſtintt Parts Differing in their Powers and Facul- 
ties from One Another. In Fine, throughout the whole 
World, all Things (as they themſelves are forced to Con- 
eſs, and is Evident in it ſelf ) are Goyerned and Directed 
ome by a Certain Habit, ſome by Nature, Others by a Brus 
tal or {rrational Soul, and ſome again by that which has 
Reaſon and Underſtanding.Of all which things man does in 
ſome meaſure participate, and is concerned in a the above 
mentioned Differences. For He is contained by Habit, and 
Nouriſhcd by Nature; Re makes V/e of Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding : He wants not his Share of the Irrational soul: 
He has allo in him a Native Source and inbred Principles of : 
the Paſſiions, not as adventitious but neceſſary to him, which 
ought not therefore to he utterly rootod out, but only pra- 
ned and culti vated. It not being the Method and Cuſtom of 
Reaſon in Imitation either of the manner of the Thracians, 
or of what Lycurgus Order'd to be done to the Vines, to 
deſtroy and tear up all the Paſſions and Afections indiffe- 
rently, Good and Bad, Uſetul and Hurt: 
fal together, but rather like ſome * Kind * 5 gu 
and Careful Deity, who has a tender re- G S., „ 
gard to the Gromth and Improvement of iue id ne. 
Fruit-Trees and Plants, to cht away and a+ 
clip off that which grows Wild and Rant, and to dreſs 
884 and 
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and manage the reſt, that it may ſerve for uſe and Pro- 
fit. For as they who are afra id of being drunk, pour not 
their Mine upon the Ground, but dilute it with Vater, ſo 
neither do they who fear any violent Commotion of their 
Paſſions, go about utterly to deſtroy and eradicate, but 
rather wiſely to temper and moderate them. And asg 
they who uſe to break Horſes and Oxen, do not go about 
tc take away their Goings, or to render them unfit for 
Labour and Service, but only ſtrive to cure them of their 
Unluckineſs and flinging up their Heels, and to bring 
them to be patient of the Bit and Toke, ſo as to become 
Uſeful: After the ſatne Manner Reaſon makes very good 
uſe of the Paſſious, after they are well ſubdued and made 
gentle, without either tearing in pieces or over- much 
 weakning that part of the Soul which was made to be 
obedient to her. In Pindar we find it aid, 


As "tis the Horſe's Pride to win the Race, 
And to Plow up the Ffuitful Sol 
I. the Laborions Ox's Toll, a 

So the fierce Dog we take the Feaming Bore to chace. 

But much more uſc ful than theſe in their ſeveral kinds, 
are the whole Brood of Paſſions, when they become At- 
tendants to Reaſon ; and being aſſiſtant and obedient to 
Vertue, do give Lite and Vigour to it. 1 
Thus moderate Anger is of admirable Uſe to Courage 
or Fortitude ; Hatred and Aver ſion for ill Men promotes 
the Execution of Juſticez And a juſt Indignation againſt 

thoſe who are proſperous beyond what they deſerve, is 
then both convenient, and even neceſſary, when, with 
Pride and infolence their Minds are fo ſwolen and elated, 

that they need to be repreſſed and taken down. Neither 
by any means can a Man, though he never fo much de- 

fire it, be able to ſeparate from Friendſhip, Indulgence, 
and a natural Propenſion to Affection; from Humanity 
and good Nature, Tenderneſs and Commiſeration ; nor 
from true Benevolence, a mutual participation of Joy 
and Grief. And if they run into an Error who would 
take away all Love, that they maydeſtroy mad and wan- 
ton Paſſions, neither can thoſe be in the Right, who for 
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the ſake of Covetouſneſs condemn all other Apperires and 
Deſires: Which is full as ridiculous as if one ſhould al- 
ways refuſe to run, becauſe one time or other he may 
chance to catch a fall; Or to Shoot, becauſe he may ſome 
times happen to mils the Mark; Or ſhould forbear all 
Singing, becanſe a Diſcord or a jar is offenſive to the Ear. 
For as in Sounds the Muſick and Harmony thereof takes 
away neither the ſharpeſt nqr the deepeſt Notes ; And 
in our Bodies, Phylick procureth Health, not by the De- 
- ſtruction of Heat and Cold, but by a due and proportio- 
nable Temperature and Mixture of thein both together; 
ſo in the ſame manner it happeneth in the Soul of Man, 
when Reaſon becomes Victorious and Triumphant, by 
reducing the Faculties of the Mind which belong to the 
Paſſions, and all their Motions, to a due Moderation and 
Mliediocrity. And though neither Joy, nor Grief, nor 
Fear, ſimply in themſelves, yet exceſſive and unmeaſura- 
ble either Joy, or Grief, or Fear, in the Soul, may very 
properly be refembled to a great Swelling or Inflamation 
in the Body. And therefore Homer, where he ſays, 


No Daſtard Fear the Valiant Man rebukes, _ 
And even in Death he keeps his Living Looks + 
does nottake away all Fear (but that only which is ex- 
tream and unmanly) that Bravery and Courage may not - 
be thought to be Foal-hardineſs ; Nor Boldneſs and Re- 
ſolution paſs for Temerity and Raſhneſs. And therefore 
in Pleaſures and Delights, he that can preſcribe bounds 
to his Luſts and Deſires, and in puniſhing Offences can 
moderate his Rage and Hatred to the Offenders, ſhall in 
one caſe get the Reputation not of an inſenſible but tem- 
erate Perſon, and in the other be accounted a Man of 
Joltice, without Cruelty or Bitterneſs: Whereas, if all 
the Paſſions, if that were poſſible, were clean rooted 
out, Reaſon in moſt Men would grow ſenſibly more dull 
and unactive than the Pilot of a Ship in a Cam. 
And to theſe things (as it ſhould ſeem) prudent Law- 
givers having regard, have wiſely taken care to excite 
and encourage in Commonwealths and Cities, the Ambi- 
#100 and Emulation of their People amongſt one another; 
„ | and 
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and with Trumpets, Drums and Flutes to whet their Anger 
and Courage againſt their Enemies. For not only in Poerry 
(as Plato very well obſerves) he that is Inſpired by the 
Muſes, and as it were poſſeſſed by a Poetic al Fury, will make 


him what is otherwiſe a Maſter of his Trade, and an 


Exact Critic in Poetry appear Ridiculous : But alſo in 


_ Fighting, thoſe who are Elevated and Inſpired with a 


Noble Rage, and a Reſolution and Courage about the 


common pitch, become Invincible, and are not to be 
_ withſtood. And this is that Warlike Fury which the Gods, 
as Homer will have it,infuſe into en of Honour, 


He ſpoke Aud every Word new Strength Inſpir'd 


And again, 


This more than Human Rage is from the Gods. 


As if to Reaſon the Gods had Joyned ſome or other of 


Paſſions as an Incitement, or, if I may ſo ſay, a Vehicle 


ay we often ſee theſe very Men againſt whom 7 


to Puſh and carry it forward. _ 


now diſpute, Exciting and Encouraging Young Perſons 
with Praiſes, and as often checking and rebuking them 
with ſevere Reprimands,whereupon in the One caſe there 
muſt follow Pleaſure and Satisfaction as neceſſarily as Grief 


and Trouble are produted in the other: Reprehenſion and 


Admonition certainly ſtriubingus withrepentance and ſhame, 
whereof this iñ com prehended under Fear, as the other is 
unnder Grief. And theſe are the Fhigns they chiefly make 
uſe ot for Correction and Amendment: Which ſeems to be 
the Reaſon why Diogenes to ſome who had magnified 
Plato, made this Reply, What can there be in him, ſaid 
he, fo much to be valued,who having been fo long a Philoſo- 
Pher, has never yet been known ſo much as to Excite the ſin- 
le Paſſion of Grief in the Mind of any One? And certain- 
3 Science cannot to properly. be called 
(to uſe the V ords of Yenocrates)the Hundles of Philoſophy, 


as theſe Paſſions are of Toung Men, namely, Baſhfulneſs, 


_ Deſire, Repentance . Pleaſure, Pain, Ambition; Whereon 


Right Rea; on and the Law diſcreetly laying their Salut ary 


man 
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man into the Right Way. Agreeable hereunto the Lace- - 


da moni an Inſtructor of Youth was in the Right, when he 
profeſſeth that he would bring it to paſs that Tout hs un- 
der his care ſhould take a Pleaſure and Sati faction in 
Good, and have an Abhorrence for Evil, than which there 
cannot be a Greater or Nobler E:d of the Liberal Edu- 
cation of Youth Propoſed or Aſſigned. 


dim... . „ 


Plutarch's Natural Queſtions. | 
8 : | Tranſlated by R. Brown, M. L. 
IJ Hat is the reaſon that Sea- water nouriſhes not 


Trees? Is it not for the ſame reaſon, that it nou- 


rifhes not earthly Animals? For Plato, Anaxagoras and 
De mocritus think, Plants are earthly Animals. Nox, 


though Sea-water be aliment to marine Plants, asit is to 


Fiſhes, will it therefore nouriſh earthly Plants, ſince it 
can neither penetrate the Roots, becauſe of its groſineſs, 


nor aſcend, by reaſon of its weight; for this, among 


many other things, ſhews Sea-wacer to be heavy and 


terrene, becauſe it more eaſily bears up Ships and Swim- 
mers. Or is it, becauſe drqught is a great Enemy to 
Trees? And Sea-water is of a drying faculty; upon 


which account Salt reſiſts Putrefaction, and the Bodies 


of ſuch as waſh in the Sea, are preſently dry and rough. 


Or is it, becauſe Oyl is deſtructive to earthly Plants, 
and kills things annointed withit? But Sea-water par- 
ticipates of much fatneſs; for it burns together with it. 
Wherefore when Men would quench Fire, we forbid 
them to throw on Sea- water. Or is it becauſe Sea- water 


is not fit to drink, and it is bitter (as Ariforle ſays) 
through a mixture of aduſt Earth? For a Li xivium is made 
by the falling of Aſhes into Sweet - water, and the diſſo- 


lution ejects and corrupts what was good and potable, as 


in us Men, Fevers convert the Humours into Bile. As for 


what Woods and Plants Men talk of growing in the 
Red-Sea, they bear no Fruit, but are nouriſ'd by Ri- 


vers, caſting 1 much Mud; therefore they grow not 
iſtance from Land, but very near to it. 
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Why do Trees and Seeds thrive better with Rain than: 


with Watring ? Whether is it becauſe (as Laitus thinks) 


ſhowers parting the Earth by the violence of their fall, 


make paſſages, whereby the Water may more eaſily 


penetrate to the Root? This cannot be true, but I awns 


never conſidered, that Marſh-Plants, as Cats-tail, Pond- 


weeds and Moſs neither thrive nor ſprout, when the 
Rains fall not in their ſeaſon. But it is true, what 
Ariſtotle ſaid, Rain-water is new and freſh, that of 


Lakes old and exolete. And what if this be rather 


probable than true? For the Waters of Fountains. and 
Rivers are ever freſh, new always arriving : Therefore 
Hieraclitus ſaid well, that no Man could go twece into the 

| ſame River, And yet theſe very Waters nouriſh worſe 


than Rain-water. But Water from the Heavens is 


light and aerial, and being mixt with ſpirit, is the 


quicker paſſed and elevated into the Plant, by reaſon of 


its tenuity ; for Pempholyx is made by mixture of Braſs 
with the Air. That nouriſhes moſt, which is ſubacted 
by the thing nouriſhed ; for this very thing is Con- 
coction. On the contrary Inconcoction is when 
the Aliment is ſtronger than to be affected by the 
thing nouriſhed. Now thin, ſimple and inſipid things 
are the moſt eaſily altered, of which number is Rain- 


water, bred in the Air and Wind, which falls pure and 


ſincere. But Fountain-water being aſſimilated to the 
Earth, and Places through which it paſſes, is filled with 


many qualities,which render it leſs nutritive,and flower 
In alteration to the thing nouriſhed, Moreover, that 


Rain-water is eaſily alterable, that is an Argument; be- 
cauſe it ſooner putrifies than either Spring or River-wa-- 
ter. For concoction ſeems to bePutrifaction, as Empedocles 
ſays, In the Barrel putrified Water becomes Wine. Or, 


which may moſt readily be aſſigned for a Reaſon. is it 


becauſe Rain is ſweet and mild, when it is preſently ſent 
buy the Wind? For this reaſon Cattle drink it molt gree- 
dily, and Fregs in expectation of it raiſe their Vaice,as | 
If they were calling for Rain to ſweeten the Marſh, and 
to be Sauce to the Water in the Pools. For Aratus makes 


this a ſign of approaching Rain. 9 857 
98 hes When 
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When wretched Frogs, to Watry Snakes ſweet Food, © 
Their Father's Song docroak, and ſmg in Mu * 


hy do Herdſmen ſet Salt before Cattle? Whether 
(as many think) to nouriſh them the more, and fatten 
them the better? For Salt by its acrimony ſhapens 
the Appetite, and by opening the paſſages brings Meat 
more eaſily to digeſtion. Therefore Apollonius, Hero- 
philus his Scholar, would not have lean Perſons, and ſuch 
as did not thrive, be fed with ſweet things and Wheat, 
but ordered them to uſe Pickles and Salt things for 
their Food : Whoſe tenuity ſerving inſtead of frication, 
might apply the aliment through the paſſages of the 
Body. Or is it for health's ſake, that Men give Sheep 
Salt to lick, to cut off the redundance of nutriment ? 
For when they are over fat, they grow ſick, but Salt 
waſtes and melts the Fat. And this they obſerve ſo 
well, that they can more eafily fley them: For the 
Fat, which agglutinates and faſtens the Skin, is made 
thin and weak by the acrimony. The Blood alfo of 
things that lick Salt, is attenuated : Nor do things with- 
in the Body ſtick together, when Salts are mixt with 
them. Moreover conſider this, whether the Cattle 
grow more fruitful, and more inclined to coition : For 
Bitches doſooner conceive, when they are fed with Salt 
Victuals: And Ships which carry Salt, are more pe- 
ſtered with Mice, by reaſon of their frequent coition. 
Why is the Water of Showers, which fall in Thun- 
der and Lightning, fitter to Water-Seeds? For they 
are therefore called Thunder-ſhowers. Is it, becauſe 
they contain much Spirit, by reaſon of their confuſion 
and mixture with the Air? For the Spirit moving the 
humor, ſends it more upwards. Or is it, becauſe Heat 
fighting againſt Cold cauſes Thunder and Lightning? 
Whence it is, that it Thunders very little in Winter ; 


but in Spring and Autumn very much, becauſe of the 


inequality of temper, and the heat concocting the hu- 
mor, renders it friendly and commodious for Plants. 
Or does it Thunder and lighten moft in the Spring for 
the aforeſaid cauſe, Seeds having great occaſion for the 
Vernal Rain, before Summer? Therefore that Coun- 


try 


R 
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try which is beſt Watred with Rain (as Sicily is) pro- 
duces abundance of good Fruit. i 7 


How comes it to paſs, that ſince there be eight kinds 
of Taſtes, we find the Salt in no Fruit whatever ? Indeed 
at firſt the Olive is bitter, and the Grape acid; one 
whereof afterward turns fat, and the other vinous. But 
the acerb in Dates, and the auſtere in Pomgranates turns 
ſweet : Some Pomegranates and other Fruit have only 
a {imple and acid taſte. The acid is frequent in Roots and 
Seeds. Or is it, becauſe no Salt taſte is natural, but a- 
riſes when the reſt are corrupt? Therefore ſuch Plants 


and Seeds as are nouriſhed, receive no nouriſument 


from Salt ; it ſerves indeed ſome inſtead of Sauce, while 
it adates ſuperfluity. Or, as Men take away ſaltneſs 
and bitingneſs from the Sea-water by diſtilling, is ſalt- 
neſs ſo aboliſhed in hot things by heat? Or indeed is 
the taſte (as Plato ſays) Water percolated through a 
Plant? And Sea water percolated loſes its ſaltneſs: For 
it is terrene and of groſs Parts. Therefore People that 

dig near the Sea, happen upon Wells, fitto drink. Se- 
 veral alſo, that draw the Sea-water into waxen Buc- 
| kets, receive it ſweet and potable,when it contains in it 
ſelf, and does not let go its earthy parts. And ſince 
things are ſo, it is very probable, eitfier that Plants re- 
ceive no Saltneſs extinſically, or if they do, they put it 
not forth into Fruit; for things terrene and conſiſting of 
groſs parts cannot paſs, by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of the 
the Paſſages. Or may ſaltneſs be reckoned a ſort of 
bitterneſs ? For ſo Homer ſays, „„ et 


0 of his Mouth the bitter Brine did flow, 
Aud down his body from his head did go. 


Plato alſo ſays, that both theſe taſtes haveanadſterſiveand 
colliquative faculty;but theSalt does itleſs, nor is itrough. 
And the bitter ſeems to differ from the Salt in abundance 

of heat: Since the Salt has alſo a drying quality. _ 


What is the reaſon, that if a Man frequently paſs | 
along dewy Trees, thoſe Limbs that touch the Wood | 
rs, AGES e are 
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are ſeized with a Leproſie? Whether (as Laitas ſaid) 
that by the tenuity of the Dew, the Moiſture of the Skin 
is exhauſted? Or as Smut and Mildew fall upon moiſte- 
ned Seeds, ſo when the green and tender Parts on the Sa- 
perficies are eaten up and colliquat, a certain noxious taint 
is carried and imparted to the moſt bloodleſs Parts of the 
Body, and there eats and frets the Superficies ? For that 
by nature there is a corrofive faculty in Dew, ſufficient- 
ly appears, in that the drinking of it makes People lean: 

And groſs Women gather it either withLinnen or Wool- 
len Cloths, to take down their Fleſh, 

Why in Winter do Ships fail ſlower in Rivers; but do 
not ſo in the Sea? Whether, becauſe the River-Air, 


which is at all times heavy and ſlow, being in Winter 


more condens'd by the Cold, does more reſiſt Sailing? 
Or is it long of the Water rather than the Air? For the 
piercing Cold makes the Water heavy and thick, as one 
may perceive in an Hour-glaſs: For the Water paſſes 
more flowly in Winter than in Summer. Theopbraſtus 
talks of a Well about Pang um in Thrace, how that a 
Veſſel fill'd with the Water of it weighs twice as much 
in Winter, as it does in Summer. Beſides, hence it is 
apparent, that the groſneſs of the Water makes Ships 
ſail ſlower, becauſe in Winter River-Veſſels carry grea- 
ter burthens: For the Water being made more denſe 
and heavy, makes the more renitency. But the Heat 
hinders the Sea from being condenſed. r 
Why, ſince all other Liquors, upon moving and 
ſtirring about, grow cold does the Sea by being toſt 
in Waves grow hot? Whether, that motion expels and 
diſſipates the heat of other Liquors as a thing aſcititi- 
ous, and the Winds do rather excite and encreaſe the 
innate heat of the Sea. Its tranſparentneſs is an Argu- 
ment oſ heat, and ſo is its not being condenſed, tho? it is 
terrege and he ß. n 
Why 1 Winter is wal tg Malt 973 to the wy. if 
For they ſay, that Dionyſus the Hydragogue, reported, 
that he. ren of tha Sea _ = devoid of all 
ſweetneſs, as receiving ſo many Rivers into it. Bus 
by reaſon the Sun exhales the ſweet and potable Wa- 
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ter thereof, ariſing to the top by reaſon of its levity, and 
that in Summer, more than in Winter, when it affects the 
Sea more weakly by reaſon of the debility of its heat: 
Then a great deal of ſweetneſs is left, which tempers and 


mitigates its excuſſive pd yſonous bitterneſs. And the ſame 


thing befalls potable Waters: For in Summer they are 
worſe, the Sun waſting the lighteſt and ſweeteſt part 
of them. And a freſh ſweetneſs returns in Winter, of 
which the Sea muſt needs pat ticipate, ſince it moves, and 
is carried with the Rivers into the es. 
Why do Men pour Sea-water upon Wine? They 
ſay the Fiſher - men had an Oracle given them, whereby 
they were bid to dip Bacchus into the Sea; they that live 
far from the Sea, caſt in ſome Lacynthian Earth toaſted. 
Whether, that heat is good againſt cold? Or, that it 
quenches heat, by diluting the Wine and deſtroying its 
Strength? Or, that the aqueous and aerial part of 
Wine (which is therefore prone to mutation) is ſtaid by 
the throwing in of terrene Parts, whoſe nature it is to 
conſtipate and condenſe? Moreover, Salts with the 
Sea- water attenuating and colliquating whatever is fo- 


reign and ſuperfluous, ſuffer no fetidneſs or putrifati- | 


on to breed. Beſides, the groſs and terrene Parts being 
entangled with the heavy, and ſinking together, make 
a Sediment or Lee, and ſo make the Wine fine. 
Why are they ſicker that fail on the ea, than they 
that fail in freſh Rivers, even in Calm Weather? Of 
all the Senſes, Smelling cauſes nauſeouſneſs the moſt, 
and of all the Paſſioas of the Mind, Fear. For Men 
tremble, and ſhake, and bewray themſelves upon ap- 
prehenſion of great danger. They that ſail in a River 
are troubled with neither of theſe. And the ſmell of 
ſweet and potable Water is familiar to all, and the 
Voyage is without danger. On the Sea an unuſual 
ſmell is troubleſom; and Men are affraid, not know- 
ing what the iſſue may be. Therefore tranquillity a- 
broad avails not, while an æſtuating and diſturbed Mind 
diforders the Body, yr, OS oe 
"Why doss pouring Oyl on the Sea make it clear and | 
calm? Is it, for that the Winds ſlipping the 01. = 
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Oil, have no force, nor cauſe any Waves? This may 


be probably ſaid in reſpect of things external; but they 
ſay, that divers take Oil in their Mouths, and when 
they ſpout it out, they have light at the bottom, and it 
makes the Water tranſparent; ſo that the ſlipping of 
the Winds will not hold good here for an Argument: 
Therefore it is to be conſidered, whether the Sea, which 


is terene and uneven, is not compact and made ſmooth 
by the denſe Oil: And fo the Sea being compact in it 


ſelf, leaves paſſes, and a pellucidity penetrable by the 
ſight. Or whether that the Air, which is naturally mixt 


with the Sea, is lucid, but by being troubled grows un- 
equal and ſhady: And ſo by the OiPs denſity, ſmoothing 


its inequality, the Sea recovers its evenneſs and pel- 
Wodey. 353 FR 4 
W)hùy do Fiſher-mens Nets rot more in Winter than 


in Summer, ſince other things rot more in Summer? 
Is not that the cauſe which Theophraſtus aſſigns: That 
2 Heat (to wit) ſhuns the Cold, and is conſtrained by it 
on every ſide: Hence the Waters are hotteſt in the bot- 
tom of the Sea? And ſo it is on Land; for Springs are 


hotter in Winter, and then Lakes and Rivers ſend up 


| moſt Vapours , becanſe the Heat is compelled to the 
bottom by the prevailing Cold. Or it may be, Nets 
do not rot at that time more than at another. For be- 
ing frozen and dried in the Cold, ſince they are there- 
fore the more eaſily broken by the Waves, they are lia- 


dle to ſomething like Putrefaction and Rottenneſs. And 
they ſuffer moſt in the Cold (as ſtrained Nerves are 


apteſt to break in ſuch a Seaſon) beeauſe then there be 


moſt frequent Storms at Sea. Therefore Fiſher-men 


guard their Nets with certain Tictures, for fear they 


ſhould break. Otherwiſe, a Net neither tinged nor 


daubed with any thing, might more eakily deceive the 
Fiſh; ſince Line is of an Air-colour, and it is not eaſily 


_ diſcerned in the Sea. © 5 5 
Why have the Dorian bad making of their Hay ? Is 
it, becauſe Hay rained upon is never well made? For 


the Graſs is cut down green and not dry, wherefore it 


_ putrifies, when wet with Rain- water. But when before 


Hh Harveſt 
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Harveſt it rains upon Corn, this is a help to it againſt 
the hot South Winds, which otherwiſe would not let the 
Grain fill in the Ear; but by their heat would hinder aud 
deſtroy all Coalition, unleſs by watering the Earth * 
come a moiſture, to cool and moiſten the Ear. | 
Why is a fat and deep Soil fruitful of Wheat, and a 
lean of Barley? Is it hecauſe a ſtronger Grain needs 
more Nouriſhment, and a weaker a light and thin one? 

Now Barley is weaker and laxer than Wheat, therefore 

it affords but little Nouriſhment. And as a farther 
Teſtimony to this Reaſon, Wheat, that is ripe in three 
Months grows in drier Ground; becauſe it is Juiceleſs, 
and ſtands in need of leſs Nouriſhment, and therefore! is 
more eaſily brought to Perfection. 

Why do Men ſay, Som Wheat in Dirt and Barley in Duſt: ? 
Is the reaſon (as we ſaid) becauſe Wheat takes up more 
Nouriſhment; and Barley cannot bear ſo much, but is 
cChoaked with it? Or does Wheat, beeauſe it is hard and 
lignous, thrive better, when it is ſoftned and looſened in 
a moiſt Soil; and Barley at the firſt in a dry, becauſe of 
its rarity ? Or is the one Temperament congruous and 
harmleſs to Wheat, becauſe it is hot; and the other to 

Barley, becauſe it is cold? Or are Men afraid to ſow 
Wheat in a dry Soil, becauſe of the Ants, which preſent- 
1y lyein wait for it ; but they cannot 0 eaſily deal with 
Barley nor carry it away, becauſe it is a larger Gram * 75 
Why do Men uſe the Hairs of Horſes rather than 
Mares, for Fiſhing- lines ? Is it, that the Males are ſtron- 
ger in thoſe Parts, as well as in others, than the Females ? 
Or is it, that the Females fpoil the Hlair of their Tails by 

bepiſſing them? _ 

Why is the fight of the Cuttle. fin a ſign of a great 
Storm ? ls it, becauſe all Fiſhes of the ſoft kind cannot 


endure cold, 'by reaſon of their Naked neſs and Tender- | 


neſs? For they are covered neither with Shell, Skin, or 
Skale (though within they have hard and bony Parts.) 
Hence the G7etks call them i. e. Soft-Fiſh. There- 
fore they eatily perceive a Storm coming, ſince they are 
ſo ſoon affected q the cold. When the Pohpus gets to 
Shore, and embraces the Bock. it is a ſign the wind is 
riſing; 
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rifing ; but the Cuttle-Fiſh jumps up, to ſhun the cold 
and the trouble of the bottom of the Sea; for of all Toft 
Fiſhes, ſhe is the tendereſt, and ſooneſt hurt. 
Why does the Polypas change Colour? Whether, as 
Theophraſtus writes, becauſe it is an Animal by Nature 
timorous; and therefore being diſturbed, it changes Co- 
Jour with the Wind, as ſome Men do (of whom it is ſaid, 
an ill Man ever changes Colour.) But tho? this may ſerve as 
a reaſon for changing its Colour, it will not for the Imi- 
tation of Colours. For the Polypzs does ſo change its Co- 
Tour, that it is of the Colour of every Stone it come nigh : 
Hence that of Pindar, Mind the Colour of the Marine Beaſt, 
and ſo converſe cunningly in all Cities n. 3 
And that of Theognis: 
_ With th' Poly pus in Manners be all ove, 
Who, where he lies, is like to every Stone. 2 
And they ſay, that ſuch as are excellent at Craftineſs and 
Jugling, have this in their Eye (that they may the bet- 
ter cheat them they have to deal withal) ever to imitate 
the Polypus. Some think the Pohhpus can uſe her Skin as 
a Garment, and can put it on or off at pleaſure. But 
if Fear occaſion this change in the Polhpus, is not ſome- 
thing elſe more properly the Cauſe? Let us conſider 
what Empedocles ſays, that Effluvia proceeds from all things 
whatever, For not only Animals, Plants, the Earth and 
Sea, but Stones, and even Braſs and Iron do continually 
ſend out many Effluvia. For all things corrupt and ſmell, 
| becauſe there are always Effuvia. Drawing along, or 
falling, occaſions Effluvia. Some ſuppoſe .Embraces, 
others Blows, ſome Impulſes, others Circuitions. But 
eſpecially about the Sea Rocks, when they are wet and 
cooled with the Waves; for ſome are of opinion, 
that conſtantly ſome ſmall Particles are waſhed off, 
which do not incorporate with other Bodies, but either 
paſs by the ſmaller Paſſages, or paſs through the lar- 
ger. Now the Fleſh of the Polypus, as one may judge 
by the Eye, is hollow, full of Pores, and c able of 
Effuvia, When therefore ſhe is afraid, by changing 
Breath, ſhe changes her ſelf, and by ſtraitning and 
| 2 +. _ 
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contracting her Body, ſne encloſes the neighbouring Eu- 
via. And, as a good Token of this Argument the Poly- 
pus canot imitate the colour of every thing he comes near, 
nor the Chameleon any thing that is white: But each of 
theſe Creatures is aſſimilated only to ſuch things, as to 
whoſe Efluvia they have Pores proportionableQ. 
V hat is the reaſon, that the Tears of wild Boars, 
are ſweet, and the Tears of the Hart ſalt and hurtful ? 
The reaſon ſeems to be the Heat and Cold of theſe 
Animals; for the Hart is cold, and the Boar is very hot 
and fiery ; there fore he flies from, and this defends him- 
ſelfagainſt, his Purſuers ; for when great ſtore of heat 
comes to the Eyes (as Homer ſays, With horrid Briſtles, 
and Eyes darting fire ) Tears are ſweet. Some ate of 
Empedocles his Opinion, who thought that Tears proceed 
from the diſturbance of the Blood, as Serum does from - 
the Churning of Milk, fince therefore Boar's Blood is 
| harſh and black, and Harts-blood thin and watry; it is 
conſentaneous, that the Tears would be ſich, as the one 
ſheds excited to anger, and the other dejected with fear. 


| Why do tame Sous farrow often, ſame at one time, 


and others at another, and: the wild but once -a ear, 
and all of them about the ſame time, whence it is ſaid 


Ile wild Som farrowing, that Night falls no Rain 5 
ts it becauſe through plentiful feeding tame Sows bremo 


oftner? For abundance of nouriſhment breeds abandance 


of Seed both in Animals and Plants. Now wild Sows 
live by their own travel, and that with fear; the tame 
have always Food enough either by Nature, or given 
them. Or may it not be aſcribed to their reſt and ex- 
ercie ? For the tame do reſt, and go not far from their 
Keepers, the wild get to the Mountains and run about; 
by which means they waſte the nutriment, and conſume 
it upou the whole Body. Therefore either through 
continual converſe, or abundance of Seed, or becauſe 
the Females feed in Herds with the Males, the tame 
Sows, call to mind coĩtion and ſtir up luſt, as Empedo- 
cles talks of Men. But in Wild Sows, which feed apart, 
Deſire is cold and dull, for want of love and converſa- 
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tion. Or is it true, what Ar:forle ſays, that Homer call- 
ed the Wild Boar yams, becauſe he had but one Stone? 
For moſt Boars ſpoil their Stones, by rubbing them 
againſt Stumps of Trees. | ke on 
Why are the Paws of Bears the ſweeteſt and plete - 
ſanteſt in Food? Becauſe what Parts of the Body do 
concoct aliment the beſt, the Fleſh of thoſe Parts is 
ſweeteſt And that concocts belt, which tranſpires moſt 
by motion and Exerciſe. But the Bear uſes the fore-Feet 
moſt in going and running, and managing of things, 
as It were with hands. 3 8 
Why are the ſteps of Wild Beaſts moſt difficulty tra- 
ced in Spring-time ? Whether the Dogs, as Empedxcles 
ſays, with Noſes find the fteps of al Wild Beaſts, while they 
draw in thoſe Effluvia, which the Beaſts leave in the 
Ground, and the various ſmells of Plants and Flowers 
lying over the Foot-ſteps, do in Spriag-time obſcure and 
_ confound them, and put the Dogs to a loſs at wind 
ding them? Therefore about Etna in Sicily no Man 
fears any huntiag Dogs becauſe abundance of wild Mar- 


joram flouriſhes and grows there the Year round, and 


the perpetual fragrancy of the place deſtroys the ſcent of 
the wild Beaſts. There is alſo a Tale, how Proſerpine, as 
ſhe was gathering Flowers thereabout was raviſhed by 
Pluto; therefore People reveriag that place, as an Alum, 
not catch any Creature that feeds thereabout,  _ 
Why are the tracks of wild Beaſts? worſt ſcented a- 
bout the Full Moon? Whether for the foreſaid cauſe 
For the Full Moons bring down the Dews. Therefore 
Alcman calls Dew the Daughter of Jove and Luna in a 
Vans Md. A „ 


Lud by the Dew, bred by the Moon and Jore. 


For Dew is a weak and languid Rain, and there is a lit- 
tle heat in the Moon, which draws from the Earth, as 
the Sun does; but becauſe it cannot raiſe it on high, 
it ſoon lets it fall. 5 e 
Why does Froſt make Hunting difficult? Whether 

is ĩt, becauſe the wild Beaſts leave off going far aliregs 
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by reaſon of the cold, and ſo leave but few ſigns of them? 
Therefore ſome ſay, whild Beaſts ſpare the neighbouring 
places, that they may not be ſore put to it by going far 
| abroad in Winter; but may always have Food ready 
at hand. Or is it becauſe that for Hunting the Track 
alone is not ſufficient, but there muſt be ſcent, alſo? 
And things gently diſſolv'd and looſened by heat, afford 
a ſmell, but too violent cold binds up the ſcent and will 
not let it reach the ſenſe. Therefore they ſay, that 
Unguents and Wine ſmell leaſt in Winter and cold 
weather: For the then concrete Air keeps the ſcent in, 
e EET 4 

What is the reaſon, that Brutes, when they ail any ' 
thing, ſeek and purſue Remedies, and are often cured, 
by the uſe of them? Dogs eat Graſs, to make them 
vonit ; Swine ſeek Crey-fiſt, becauſe the eating of them 
cures the Head-ach : The Tortoiſe, when he has eaten 
a Viper, feeds on wild Marjoram They fay, when 
a Bear has ſurfeited himſelf, and his Stomach grows 
nauſeous, he licks up Ants, and by devouring them he 
is cured. Theſe Creatures know ſuch things neither by 
experience nor by chance. Whether therefore, as 
Wax draws the Bee, and carciles:the Vulture afar off 
by the ſcent, do Crey-fiſh ſo draw Swine, Wild Mar- 
joram the i ortoiſe, and Ants the Bear; by ſmells and 
elvia accommodate to their nature, they being promp- 
ted altogether by Senſe, without any aſſiſtance from 


| Reaſoa ? Or do not the Temperameats of Bodies create 
Per a 


Appetites in Animals, which ſometimes create leaſes, 

roducing divers acrimonies, ſweetneſs and other un- 
uſual and abſurd qualities, the humors being altered; 
as is plain in Women with Child, who eat Stones and 
Earth? Therefore skilful Phyſicians take their Prog- 


noſtic of recovery or death from the Appetites of the 


Sick: For Mnaſitheus the Phyſician ſays, that in the 
beginning of a Diſeaſe of the Lungs, he that craves _ 
 Onyons, recovers ; and he that craves Figs, dies; be- 
_ cauſe Appetites folluw the Temperament, and the Tem- | 
perameat follows Diſcaſes. It is therefore probable, 
that Bezis which fall net into mortal Diſeaſes, 0 
„ uc 
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ſuch a diſpoſition and temper, that by following their 
temper they light on their Remedies. 


Why does Muſt, it the Veſſel ſtand in the Cold, con- 
tinue long ſweet ? Is it becauſe Concoction is the chang- 
ing of that which is ſweet into Wine ? But Cold hinders 
Concoction, becauſe it is cauſed by Heat. Or on the 
contrary, the proper taſte of the Grape is ſweet, and 
then it is ſaid to be Tipe, when the ſweetneſs is equally 
diffuſed all over it. But Cold not ſuffering the Heat of 
the Grape to exhale, and keeping it in, conſerveth the 
{ſweetneſs of the Grape. And this is the reaſon, that in 
arainy Vintage, Muſt ferments but little; for fermen- 


tation proceeds from Heat, which the Cold does check. 


Why, ofall wild Beaſts, does not the Boar bite the 
Toil? Is it becauſe his Teeth ſtand fo far within his 
Head, that he cannot well come at the Thread ? For his 
Lips, by reaſon of their thickneſs and largeneſs, meet 
cloſe before. Or does he rather rely on his ſtrength, 


and ſo rends the Toil, and with this defending himſelf 


againſt the Hunters? His chief refuge is rowling and 
wallowing, theretore rather than ſtand gnawing the 
Toil, he rowls often about, and ſo clears himſelf, having 
no occaſion for his Teeth _ „„ 
Nhat is the reaſon, that we admire hot Waters (i. e. 
Baths) and not cold; ſince it is plain, that Cold is as 
much the cauſe of one ſort. as Heat is of the other ? 
It is not (as ſome are of Opinion) that Heat is a Qua- 
lity, and Cold only a privation of that Quality, and fo 
that an Entity is a Cauſe, but a Non entitity no Cauſe - 
But we do it, becauſe Nature has attributed Admiration 
to what is rare, and ſhe puts Men upon enquiry, how 
any thing comes to pals that ſeldom happens. You ſee 


| the high and vaſt Sky, which with a gentle turn eacom- 


paſſes the Earth,how many SpeQacles it affords byNight. 
and what Beauty by Day; the Rain-bow, thE-plea- 
ſant Pictures of the Clouds, and the darting of Light- 
ning, areall matter of Ornament to it, and of Admirati- 
on to us. 1 nn 
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Why are rank Vines fruitleſs, and fats Goats leſs 


apt to procreate, nay, ſcarce able to uſe Coition, by 
reaſon of their fatneſs? Seed is the Superfluity of the 


Aliment, which is allotted to the Body: Now, when 


either an Animal or a Plant is of a very ſtrong Conſti- 


tution and grows fat, it is a ſign, that all the Nouriſh- 


ment is ſpent within, and that there is little or no Ex- 
crement; and ſo the thing is left barren. 9 80 


Why does the Vine irrigated with Wine die, eſpe- 
cially ſince Wine comes from the Vine; Is it as baldneſs 
happens to great W1ne-bibbers, the heat of the Wine, 


evaporating the moiſture ? It may be when the Vine 
is outwardly irrigated with Wine, it is as Fire to the 
Vine, and deſtroys the nutritive Faculty; Or becauſe 
Wine is obſtructive, it gets into the Roots ſtops, the paſ- 


ſages, and ſo hinders any moiſture from coming to the 


Plant, to make it grow and thrive. Or, it may ſeem con- 
trary to nature, that that ſhould return into the Vine 
which came out of it: For whatſoever moiſture comes 
from Plants, it can neither nouriſh nor aſſimilate, nor be 
a part of a Plant. JV 
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